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nODERN CHINA 

RISE OF THE MANCHU POWER 

BY AAX VON BRANDT 


"FUK ()l tli(‘ Ini powci iiiidci l.i.io-vaiiL;. and niadr Mukden In- fajatal 

* Nuiiiailni ai the (lose ol the s;\. m 11)25. E>nt at Xin^A'u.m, on the 

lee-nth <<-ntiii\ uas 111 laii^v nna-uie- dm- uev.i ceea^t oi the' Eiaeitnui: OuK. l;e- 

to tiu'a. lion ol a ( luiie^e'( oininaiuleM'. (‘\|)ei leiieed a le pulse’ ami die-d the* next 

Ill .1 stl U,! 2 ,i;h‘ liet Wee’ll 1 W(< MaiK'llU ( I'le’tN. V<\U\ 
the’ ( hiiie''!' troops h<ie! ip\en llie‘ii .is^mi- lai 1 suulp hi- -iK'e'us^or. louiid it 

.ille <■ to olK' naiiie’d N i ka n, a In 1 lus eiuau',, ne’e e‘-->ar\ to aliamlon the sir^e’ e)t Nim^' 

tineliiiL’ liinise'li haid piessed, sent indent Yuan and the’ aehaiiee’ aloim the' eoast. 

ln<■s^a^e'^ toi a^a-tanee’ to N’urhae hu’s and. inaiehin^ aloii.t; the pkiie-au we-i- 

2iaudlath('r. who ( auie with Ins s'lu and an waieK, he- -ASeieipe'el deew'u iliiouLth the 

aiin\. Ihit the < ]llne''^e trexips ])ie’vaile’il, passe-- and pie's,-nt<’d lunise'lt l>i‘|e)it' the' 

and the we’.dvei (oiee ^ui U’lidered on .i wall-ot IN'kliu; in l^»2i). Jhit the* nili^htv 

pioini'-e' tfiat ad tiie'ii !i\<’^ sheaild lee' walls ami .^ate'-wep- too siionr' e*l)-tae les 

-papal. dli(‘ promise was not ke'pt. and tor him to ove'ithrow. and thoiiitli he* le- 

.Xuihaehn’s 1.^1 amltathe'r and tathe*i were jee-ateal the* imMsi-11 111 later 

.imoni; tlie* nunde'red (15.SP. .Xuihaehu \e*ars and was alih' to make* 

\e)we'd \ e’liue’ane'e* tor this ae't e)i tieaeluM V. raids alsee inie) Shansi. Eekin.i; 

ami de'inande'd that Nikan she)uld be* ,mve‘n re’in.inu'd in\'ie)lat»'. Ihit the 

lip to him toi punishment. Tlie* ('hme-se* (diiiiest* Emperor had othei e'lU’mie’- than 

(ommande'i at In st 1 eluseel to eh) this, ami the Maiichus 'I'he .starularei ol le-xolt 

appointe'd Nikan o\'e'riord e)t .ill Mancluina. liael l)e*('n raisexl bv diften'nt h ade'is m 

Pmt 111 a lew ve'ars’time .Nui hae hu was able- the west, in the se.»utli. m the’ Y.nif^tse 

to put Nikiiii to ele.ilh and to win a vietoi N’ valley, and m the' north, ami n was 

o\’e! iIk’( diine'se eommamha (15(^7). 'riie* to tlie-se* intein d enemie's that ihe’dyn.tsty 

ao e’lide'm'V wine'll .Xiirhaeliu was winmnit and Pekine we'ix’ to owe* then tall. A 


The “ Seven 
Wrongs ” Done 
by Chinn 

the‘\’ had not 


b\’ his .siK'e'e'sses amoiie, the 
tribe's e’liable’el him to eon- 
solnlate* them ami ^ive iht'in 
.1 strength wlmh. smtitiv, 
possessed. Piut it w.is not 


until It)!.’, th.it lie* e)\e!e'.ime' all opj^osition 
.Uiioiif^ his livals at heiiiie*. Jii i(nt) he* 
.issumed the* title ol Emperor and issneei 
.1 preielamation oi war against ('hina, b.ised 
U])on “seven wroni.;s “ done* to inni hv 
that ('oiintrv, the hist ol which wais the 


mnreh'r f)t his lather and f^randlathe’r. 
He was t*nablt*d by tlu* faulty tactics of 
tile* Chinese* j^eiural to deleat in det.iil a 
larp^e army st'ut to ('rush him. .Advane'in/^ 
madnally in spite* ot ('ontinued opposi¬ 
tion. he ('aptnre'd d'ie'h-line, Mnkd(*n, and 


ieb(*llion broke* out in Sin n-i 111 i<t.;o 
nnd(*r a leader nanu*d Li T/ai-e heiii.:. 

His siu'ce'ssi's o\ e‘r the im]>e rial lioops 


1 - M 1 * 1 - kORs ( 

m N». ok MA \( 11 1 1 A N '.s 1 N 
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K'.l him in tiinr to aim at tlio throno, and 
m i<>44 hi' maiThrd tlnoiij^h Shaii'^i ii]>ot] 
ih'kiny. Nurhailm, wlio .1 low yi-am 
iMrliri h.nl rcm()\'t'(l Ins rajntal to Mukdim, 
and Ikid boon proi'laniK'd lun]>erorot a now 
dynasty, winch hi* styled the la ('hm;^, 
was at the tmio to the oa^t ol Sliaii-hai- 
knan. a iortios^ at tlu' rxlii'imty ol tlu- 
(iriMt W all, which ho had novia boon able 
to ca]>tino. .\ii .irmv under a ( hinoso 
^('uoral iiaiut'd W’u S.ui-kuoi. was hohlim; 
tho ^lamduis at bay whon nows arnvt'd 
that la l/n-('hon.e was iumi tho (Mpital. 
W’li Saii-kiioi at once tinned liis army to 
delend his master, but beloie ho i ould 
roach the cajhtal the t^ati's h.ul boon 
fjpeuod b\ lioachoix' within thi* walK. 


and thi' Lm])eror, after takin^^ a di|^nitiod 
iaiewi'll ol his lamily, had handed himself 
within his ])alace grounds, la Tzu-ihen^^ 
then proclaimed liimselt Kinju'ror and 
marchi'd out to crush the Iona' undt'i Whi 
San-kiiei, wdio a])pealed to tho Manrhus 
to assist him in dnvin.i; a lebel Irom the 
till one. 

A l)attle w'as fought near Shaidiai-kuan 
where the opportuni' arriyal of the 
Maiichu army turned wdiat threatened 
to be a defeat into victory. Li 'I'zu-cheng 
fled to Peking, gathered w'hat jdunder 
he could collect, and then hurried west¬ 
wards, pursued by Wu San-kuei. 'Idic 
vanquished troojxs ra})idly disperst'd, and 
finally only a few men remained with 
Li Tzu-cheng, who met his death at the 
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hands ol somi' villagers inflamed with 
passion by the exeesses practised by 
ids lollowois. Wdiilt' tliosi' e\'ents weie 
oeimrrini^ 111 llu‘ w'est. tho Manolms hiid 
oiitou'd I\'kmg and tho ri'gont had sum- 
moiK'd ihoii voimg l’dn|)(‘ror tioin Mnkdt'ii. 
W’li Saii-ku('i, tindiii^; Imnsoll pouorloss to 
ontoreo hr. loqiu'si that th<‘ MaiK'hus 
would iolii(“ to tlH'ii own ioiiiitr\, sub- 
miliod lumst'lj to th(' situation and, 
loi^othoi with tw'o othoi' distiiigmslh'd 
( Imio-'O, took .1 l(‘adui!Li j»art m th(' opi'ia- 
tioiis whioh now oiisuod to o\oin)ni(' all 
U'sistaiieo on tho p.iit ot thr paitisaiis 
ol tho Mme^. 

In Xaiikme whr !i had boon made 

tlu* lapil.d ol tlh' lueitixa* suet ossoi to the 
thioiif , w.is < aptuiod, and 
tlu* Mine Idup<‘i()i was killed. 
I hs hoii ( apitulalod at llane,- 
ohow , th*' pi IIK o w ho took 
his pi K r was o\«s iitod .it IwHt- 

I how, .ind tlu* List i emainm?; 
]>! UK e, altoi SOUK' siK ( ossos in 
lilt' south, tlod to Ihiinia 
w lit're he w.is sm u'udo! t d In 
W 11 ^amkiioi, wdio to<)k him 
pi isoiu'i h» Vunn.Lii Lii, wlieio 
lie ilioi 1 m If>bj. 

l•'oF Ills s(a \ iei'> to tho ik’W 
d\’Uiisiv W’u Saii-kuoi h.i<l 
b(‘(*n lowaidod with llio 
pimtodom (/t Viimiau .and 
Kw'oi-oliou. ,ind tho two 
(hiiioso j^aiiorab who li.id 
lollowod liim in liis jiohtv 
towaials the Mant hiis had 
also boon mado print os, tho 
ono t)t Kwang-tiiULt and 
Kw'<an,^si. thi' otlu'r oi b'u- 

kiou and ( lu'-kiauf^. P>ut tlu'ii 

position was so pi'i'uli.n as to t'\]>oso 
thorn to suspicion, and m it>74, A.n., 
W’u Sau-kuei, set'ing that tht'U* waas an 
intention ol tleprivmg them of powei, laised 
the standard oi rebi'llion. ()ne ot tht* ottiei 
t'rintes jtixut'd him toi a time, and he 
K'ceivod m.any adheieiits, both m his ovmi 
provinces and alst) in .Shi'iisi. but with Jiis 
death in if )78 the lebellion lost its spirit 
and it di<*(] out with thi* ('aptiin* ol his son 
in Tb8i. The eminent itiyalty to his 
sovereign which indiieetl W\i San-kuei to 
face Li I'zu-cheiig wath inferior forci's, 
though his father w^as at the time a pri.sonei 
in the rebel’s hands and his life wain Id 
inevitably be sacrificed; his ajqieal to 
the enemy wath whom he had been 
fighting for years to aid him in driving out 



THE BEAUTIFUL TOMB OF NURHACHU AT MUKDEN 

Built over a Rianl marble tortoise, supporting an immense marble table settiUK 
forth the noble deeds of Nurhachu, under whom the Manchus rose to power. 







7HL DUTCH PIONF-FRfS Ol THF SEVLNIEENTH CENTURY IN CHINA 
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the rcbel.^ ; his immediate siilniiKsion to 
the force of circumstances when the 
Mnnchiis, after accoinphsliinL^^ (liis fi*al» 
refused to leave the counliv; his pailici- 
pation in the campait^ns ati^aiiist tlie last 
members of his master’s fanul\’; and, 


A Man of 

Complex 

Character 


finally, his rt^lx'lhon ai^aiiist tlu^ 
Manchii Kinpeioi—all ilu'se 
combine to make ^^’n San- 
kuei one ol tlie most intei- 


csting characters in Chiiu^se history, and 
one of the most difficult to iinder'^land. 


With the loss of power sustained by the 
( hinese princes through Wu San-kuers 
nnsuccesstnl reb(‘lli(m, the Manclui 


war ('ontimied, with intiMvals oj peace, 
Irom to 17.14. The Altai IMoiintaiiis 
wen‘ then fixed as the boundary between 
Til and China, and tor a time were regarded 
as such ; but during the years which 
])i (‘ceded this settlement the FJeuths 
W(‘ic not only fighting in tlu'ir own 
(ountiy, but also invading 'Cibet, and on 
on(‘ oct'asion marcliing as far (‘ast as 
Shansi with armies said sometimes to 
liave nninb(‘n‘d 400,000 men. 

The reign of J\ang-hsi (r<)t)2 1722) is 
distingiiisheil not only for his ])atronagt‘ 
ol liteiatuie. blit lor the high standaid 
attaiiK'd in the arts for which China is 


dynasty was secur(‘d 
dangtM's in the ]pro¬ 
vinces. Ikit it was 
not until two years 
later that jieace was 
‘secured on the seas. 
W hen 111 e .M i n g 
power was threat¬ 
ened by the Manchus, 
a ])irate chivi, who 
tor many years had 
been tlu* s^oiiige ol 
the China coast 
threw ill his lot vsilli 
that ol th(‘ sovereign, 
against whosc- Ih-ets 
lie had Irectnently 
b(‘en fighting. 'I'lie 
war wa^- ('on tinned 
by him and his de¬ 
scendants, among 
whom Koxmga’s 
name is tlu^ best 
known m Euroj)(‘, 
and their Heels ha¬ 
rassed the Manchus 
along the southern 
coast and e\en for 


against all luith(‘r sp(‘(aallv lamoiis. It was the turn' wlum 

th(‘ 1 (‘iiaissaiK e in 



KANG-HSI 

Better known to Europeans as Koxinga, this enipeioi 
was one of the most eahghtencd who eve: sat npon the 
Chinese throne He encouraRPcl literature, scieiu e, niio 
iiulustrial arts, and was the author of a code of morals. 


('(■ramies attained its 
lnglit‘-t level, and 
emniH'ls gained a 
t e <' h n i (' a 1 linish, 
windi was supvi loi 
to that ot the Ming, 
and whicli was j)i('- 
seived through the 
t w'Osiu ('eedingreign-. 
It wa'- m tills leign 
loo. th<il the ('\a( 1 
s('ien( i*- r e (' (' i t* d 
eiu oui ageiiK lit and 
that the nithieiK'e (4 
the Ji'snit teaching 
in aslionomy w'as 
allowed to attain a 
higlu I development. 
Kang-hsi liniisell was 
.1 distinguished 
seholai, and the dn - 
lioiiai\' which bc'ais 
his name' is tlu' 
standaid work ol 
th(* ])iescnt day. 
Th(‘ “ SiM'ied Fdiet,” 


some distance u|) tlu Yangtse ; but at whic h is snjipost'd to bt* le.id in sonu' 

last they w'cre driven to I'ormo.sa, lioiii jmblie ])lae(' in e\'ery city twui' in I'ach 

which, they cxjK-llcd th(‘ J)utch s(‘ttleis month is liast'd upon sixteen maxims, 

at Zelandia and elsewhere, and finallv euiKeriiing the duties ol im*ii m then 


they W'cre crushed by a iurce wdiicli was own laimlies, tow'ards tlu'ii neighbours, 

landed on that island. the imi>orlan('e ol agriculture', res])e('t 

Kang-lisi, know'ii to Kuiopeaiis a.s for the law of the land. 

Koxinga, who had ascended the throne' ^ and othei subjects, winch 

111 1662, was now' fae ed by new troubles of° 0^^!! ”'*^*'* w'(*re ])romnlgate'd Raiig- 

in the shajx' of a rising among the Elciitlis hsi in if)7i, wdieii he was 

in West Mongolia against liis jxiw'e'r. only sev(*nfe*en years of age*. The* maxims 

I'hoiigh never dangerous to the empire, m their original form are still inscribed 

the wars that followed on Ihis were a on the walls of ]ml)lic offices, oe'ciijiying 

constant drain on the Manchu re.sources. somewdiat the same po.sition in China as 

Fhoiigh again and again defeated, the tlie “Ten Commandments" in Icngland, 

lUeuths exhibited such vitality tliat the and were amj)lilie‘d and exf^ounded in a 
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c'oiiimt'ntary by Kan^-ll^^.s 

sU('(H*ss()] . 

Kani^-hsi wa^ sucfaM'drd by bis ioiirtli 
son, Yuni;-c (17J ; 17.55), iin<]t‘r w lumi 
the Clu'isUans wiae si'wnely pei'^eented. 
More than tliu'c luindu'd (huulies wtae 
di'stroyed, and tho missionaries, with the 
(‘xeeption ot thost' u‘sidt'ni in Pekint; and 
('anton, wou^ ('\|>(‘ll<‘d liom tht' <onnli\’. 
An e\U'n^i\c ii^im; onaniod dniini; tlu* 
rci_i.;n anion, l; tlu' aluii leiiit's m Kwei-ehoii. 
S/(M-lincii and 5 ’uni:an. Tlu- inoxrnKMO 
was teiinporanlv ciiished in lait 

broke out sixain in 17 5=5 and w’as sovi'icK 
dealt with b\ ( liieii- 
III i/"‘.‘.'i| 


iff. 

La- 


in wliK'li to reside under a khan appointed 
1)V himsell Tht' Koman ('atholit's int't 
watli a vt'i'v dith'U'iit tieatnient. 'Jdie 
pelsccutuiiis lioni wlnVh they had siittered 
in the pit'eediiiL: reit;ns bt't'aine nnndi 

inoK' ^t'N'eif. 'It'll ol the inis- 

Persecution tht' 

of Roman not ol mobs, as ill iht' 

Catholics p„t o! Iht'.eovt'in- 

nieiit, and. hnndit'ds ol toiiNt'its lost 
llu ii li\t s and jiiopei tIt's. '! owanls tht' 
(lo,» ot llir rt'ii.;!! an inwision ol d ibot 
b\ thf tjiiiklias l('d to an appoal tot'lnrn- 
him; loi assistant'e. 'hoops wcin des- 

palt lit'd thcK' and 

e\(‘iitnalK’ llio Nc- 


bai k into t!)( II o\\ II 
t oiinl I \ . \\ !i('i (' poat f 
w a s m a d o a n d 

I I ibiitc w a a,ei ( I'd 
lu bo paid tpiin- 
tpii'iinialK In 170 ; 
( !,it n-hiiie I <■( ri\Td 
1 Old Mat a 1 1 in'\’s 
im-sinii at jeliol \\ nb 
,e.n at < oiii tes\ . ami 

III I 7 (T he abdit .m d 
HI oidfi that !im 


y.i 




jilaal It))! ol l^asioin 

Imp. lait met hods less cHihN-LUNGs' vo 
stt'l n hat] ])|o\od nil- Undert.-ikuig to tr.sjgn 
axailiiie. About tht 1‘vod to the sixuh 

... lived, and abdicated in 

same time a ( hiiiesi 

arim' was } a at t k all\’ ox t m.^iiolifd m 
I 5 utnia,.im! .iimthei atni\ sent to avt'iieo 
the del t'.'d ml unit'd witlioiil ha\ inp sot tiifd 
mt)i t' ih.iii tlif H‘('t)L;nit ion ol sn/d aint\ . In 
I7bj thei’t' Ol cm It'd the romantie im ideiit 
ot tlie K'tiii n ol the d'uiputs trom thelianks 
. _ ot the \’olpa in Russia, alter 

_ . an abst'iiee ol hltv yi'ars. 

Homc”'^*^ Harassed alonp the whole line 
ol tht'ii march, sonu' seventy 
thousand alone sniwivcd out />! the 
hundred and sixty thousand who had 
startt'd. On tht'ir ariiwil the*/ wt're 
treated with great kindness by the 
PhnjH'ror, wdio assigned them a dhsiiie^ 
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'leii 11 lie 111 

red that 
) aiidlal lit I. 

W’llli ('hi. 


CHIhN-LUNGS VOW TO HIS PEOPLE 

Undert.'ikuig to resign the crown to lio hen if 
Ilf lived to the sixtieth yeai of his leig.n He 
lived, and abdicated in fulfilmr nt of lus piomise 


A Great 

Pilgrimage 

Home 


TO HIS^ hliOliLO I'M'll- "lil.HII-li' I'V 

t(‘ crown to In^ hen if \\hln lj|\ 

year of his leig.n He Sut lt't\'.'’ bl'okt' Ollt 
Ifilinr nt of lus piomise , , , 

III I lll-lU'll <111(1 spH'ad 

tliHiiieh m.iii\ j>io\iiu'es bt'toir it w.is pn1 
t|<tw n ,il ,1 t t)st ol tlioiisaiid- o! Ii \ t's. 'I Ins 
w.'is lollowetl in iSi ; by anotlu'i seeu't 
St)' icty t ailed “ He.iN’t'iiU’ Reason,” which 
had its 01 igiii Ill Ihin.m .md li.id .hIIk'i cuts 
also in tlu' Ikdacf', wdi‘‘rf* a jT)t loinu'd loi 
the muidt'i ol the Innjx'ior w'as Iriistnited 
bv tlu' br.ixeiy ol bis second son, W'ho 
kilh'cl the lirsi ot the c()nsj)iiMlois and 
eheekt'd tht' ad\'anec ot the u'st iinlil 
assistanee w'.'is lortlutmnnp, a dt't'd whitdi 
won him tlie siieet'ssion to IIh' thioni*. 

It w'as in (Ills it'ign thal J.ord Amln'ist’s 
nii.ssion aiiived in Peking and was 

turiu'd back beeaiist' bt^ deelini'd to apjH'ar 




THE EMPEROR TAO KUANG REVIEWING THE IMPERIAL GUARDS 
The Euipeior Tao Kuang k’pt a personal borlyguard of Taitars, wl’oin teview.-d annually in the Court ot the Thi 




















BRITAIN S FIRST WAR WITH CHINA- THE CAPTURE CHUSAN BY THE BRITISH ON JULY 
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in Canton 


1h*1()U‘ 1)i(‘ EiiijHMor in Ins Idic'--. 
imni('(lia1(‘ly alt('r .iniwil, and to inal>:<- 

lli<* cnsloinary ( hini'sc prostrations. The 
drs])al('h oi the mission^ nndoi Lords 
Macailiu'V and Ainlxast had oii.qinattd in 
a d('sir(‘ to nnj)ro\’c tlic condition^ ot 
Ih'itisli trade at ( anton and the uTitioii'^ 
ol the ti.iders \Mtl] th(' anthorilii's theie. 

The British I" “‘Z' 

Gain Foothold ' tvlio ha.l r.ini.Ml 

on a littnl tiade witli hoo- 
('how tind .Xinov '^nna* ihh 4 

■NiM'ecrded in ar(|iin'niL; a lootnir; in < anton. 
wlien' thr 1N )i 1 iiL’iii >>(' had )r,doii'>l\’ ni.iin- 
taiiied ihiii nionopoK ol toidr. In 
I/Ol. .1 \eniine was niadr to I'Mriid 
till* ticidf to .\inepo lull lilt ••x.ietion-' 
ol the .ml lioi It k'n and l)ie nn<eit.nnt\ 
ol the tinionnl o! lli<‘ lee> dmianded 
had pO‘\enU‘(] an\ ( on-ulei,ililr expan¬ 
sion ol trado. Whil'' the ddaxs and 
ini povit ii iiiv, whicli W(ie t'Diivcipimt ujxin 
tlu‘ alt'^ciae ol .m\ .mthon->rd ti-iinlalion- 
loi list ondia t einl M11 a-'-ri I tiade lel.illons 
with the anthoiities wiie enihltteied 1)\ 
thru tieatinriit ol < .I'vt''. o| a<ei(l<‘ntal 
lioinu ide. Some ^lielit iinf>i<»\ < inriit in 
the (ondition^ ol tiadr Irel lollowed on 
1 Old .Mat artin'y’s niis-ion . and had l.otd 
.\nih('ist 1)( eii irieixrd n e- po'-'-ihlr that 



THE EMPEROR CHIEN-LUNG 
He receivosl Lord Macartney's mission and abdicated 
in 17!>(i that his leign should not exceed that of his 
grandfathei, in acconUance with a vow at his accession. 



BRITAIN S FIRST AMBASSADOR TO CHINA 

Lord Macartney. who ronducted the first eiutiassy in I To ;. 

a liettei nndersi.tiKliii}.; hetw'eeii llit* tw’o 
(onnliies niiidit ha\i teiiKwed the dilhenl- 
tirs which pii'ceded the* wai ol JN4J. :nid 
the nr(es-it\ foi tlu‘ w.n ha\(‘ l)een 
<i\()ide<l. Ihil --in h w'.i^ not to he the ease, 
.iiid ( hia-c hnii.; l)e(|neathe(l to his son a 
heilt.i.Lte oi d!--a-t*M W'liit h th.e lattei ill- 
desrrved. 

d'ao Kn.in^ (iSji i.S^ojw.i'- lort\' yeais 
ot .itn* when he i.iine to powei. ills tiist 
ti()ul)l(‘s w'c'ie in 'liirkestaiL wlnne .a 
rrhelhon hiokeoul in iNj^. nndei [ehan,!.:ir. 
I hi- w .is -.IK ('(‘vslullv o\-ri ( oine, ami nsini^s 
aiiionit the Mi.io-t/ii in the Sontht'rn 
l*rovim'es were cjiiieted, p.irtl\ h.y amis 
and p.irth' 1)\' dij)loma('y. 

With the c'lid ol the laist India Com- 
paiu’s inono})ol\’ in a luwv source oi 

dillit'ultv .irost' in the lelations In'twetm 
the autlioiities .it ('anton .md the P>ritish 
('oniniissioTK'is stmt from hhi^- 

Eastlndii. 

Company ofheers. TliC ('oilD 

Superseded ^ 1 

inissioners loiind theni.st'lves m 

an anoinaleais )>o->ition, a^ tliey waae not 
1 eeoi^nist'd hy tlie Tanton otfuials. and 
were not proxaded witli .adeqii.itt' powt'is 
to enloiee tlie anthovity wdneh they 
elainu‘d ovim* their own countrymen. It 
IS no wondiM' that, in the absence ol 
previous consultation wath his (iovern- 
nuait. tlie Kni})eror tailcal to understand 
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tlio ])iirp()s(‘ oi tlK‘ rhaiii^c liad W'lianipoa ; ;liu 1 tlir due to liiitisli 

been eileet('d by (beat Ibitaiii ; and tlie inereb.ints lioin llu* ('<> lion^ amounted 
(Y)nlnlis^ioneI^ tlienisehes were imt eui- t«) millions ot dollars \\'bil»‘ tli<‘ mei'^- 

])()wen‘(l to a])}uMl to IVkinj^' wluai laet'd .sil\ loi sonie eontiol over loreij^iuMs t)\' 

with dittieulties at Canton wlueh ])io\'ed t)nt‘ ol their own i)i‘o)il(‘ was uiiientK' 

insuperable. Lord Najuer, the lust ot the lelt. the l'jn]H‘r<»r and the autlioritu‘s 

('omini-^^ioners a])pomt(Ml, was a (h->- ^ ^ at ( antoii demanded that 

tm^Miislied na\al oHiecr, w ho, a*^ a inuKliip- I ‘»nnnissionei -should be 

man ol si\t('('ii, Jiad betai on bo.artl the jO “ onlw .i-. m llu' 

I)etian((' .at tla* battle' ot lialalqar, and on p«um 11,,^. India t oni 

his an i\ al .it Maeaio, in [ul\ iN ;.j. h«'s.nled ]>anv. .ind not .111 oitieial d'luMhIiu nit ies 

up till' ('anton i.i;iiormi; tlu^ oidi'm ref^ardmi: the o[)iiiin ti.ide weie paitU 

ol the Ciovernor e»l ( anton tli.U 1 lu'jia^'-a.ue du<‘ t<» the hut that, wlnlo the hanprroi 

was not t«) be' ma<lf until tlie' h'm]>t'ie>i liael .iiul sonu* le-w indix'idiial. ainonij; tlie- 

been e<nnailt«d hieh e>llu laC we'ie 


Napier also sent 
twe> trii.;ate's up 
the* l-*o\ne‘ ri\e'i. 
and these* belli,e 
hred on Jieun 
the torts, the' lire' 
was le'turue'el anel 
the* torts pai tialh 
di'st 1 ov< el. I wo 
month'- 1 a 1 e 1, 
sn'klU's--, e I e )i .h 
Leiid Najae-i. lu¬ 
men oi wai W('I ( 
wtllidt aw n eeut ot 
the ( anton aiul 
FxwiU' ri\el.md 
he* d’e'el at Mae ao. 
on Oe'leebei ]I. 
TiS 14 , lh)r '^oine' 
time' altci In^ 
de'aththe* atte'inpl 
to comnnmieMte 
on e'(]ual te'inw 
with t he* ( anton 
authe)ntie> wa- 
abandeitie'd, and 
in iSv'> Captain 
Idliot w.is drne n 
b\’ the ne Itv 


e)ppo-,cd to tlir 
m I 1 odlie t loll ol 


etjamii 

e »n 

the' 

eioiind e» 

1 the- 

in 

pn \ 

it W 

a- el. 

elllL: 

to 

the- 

pe-e 

epla 

and 

tie 

«ham ot 

sil\. 

1 ll 

(a n 

the- 

e Oinil 1 \ 

th.il 

It 

e It 1 

a 1 1 e 

d, 1 

f he- 

e.tlr 

lab 

e ai 

the- 


■ I <ol W e'i <■, lU'l 

all \ ' pe a k 1 n a , 

n ! I w 1 1 1 1 n e to 
put an end 
to a bu iiie'-.^ 

w hi ( h bo >u-hl 
thi'in a elniL, te* 
w hr h ( ht'\ w e 1 e 
.tddr le‘d and an 
inin)< D'-e' 11 o'j.Milai 
0 ‘\s‘nu(‘. aiul the- 
I h It 1 h ( 'ewa'in- 
nie-nt (eiiindeo-el 
tii.et it w.i not 
I li< n elnt \ to ae t 
a -- )) o 1 1 e (- in 

( hine‘',e wale'i--. 
tea eib)oe t^ j)no‘l\ 



oi heildini; eaeno 


( huie-'a- 


muilieatie)!! with the'in to aeee*]>t a ])e)'^itieai 
ol intene)rit\. 

Meanwhile*, sniiii;i;lmi; waas inrreasiiif^. 
and the autluiritN' «)1 the* Ceiminissione*! 


Insults to 

British 

Officials 

of the Iwist 


e»\er Uritish ship])in^ wai', 
beinp^ de*ti(‘d b\' some oi his 
own ('onntrymen, w'ho were 
no lonpu't’ limite'el to .servants 
India ('onip.mv. d'he Chinese 


at the same- time seized every oppor- 


tnnitv ol insnltini; Hiitish oftieials. Corre- 


s[)()ndenee‘ lre)m the* latte'r w'as r(*turn('d 
uno])(*n(*el , \dmiral Sir bb Maitlanel’s 


ve.sse'I WMs hreel npeai when lie visite*d 


In o's ’,'). the- ariix’al ol ( eenimissioiu-r 


Lm at 

( anton. 

with 

nist i ne'tleins te) 

put an 

I'lid 

to the 

- ojaenii 

ti.ide-, l)reaiL;hl 

t hiu,^s 

te> .1 

heael 

. He- 

ele-inande-el the* 

.snrie-neh'i ol 

all 

o| auin 

eai heiard the 

Vesse*ls 

in oide'f 

that 

it mii^ht ])e* 

destre)\'e 

‘d. 

and 

that 

all |e)re*i;4ne‘l s 

should 

sipm 

a 

beiliel 

plae'in^ lhe‘in- 

se‘lves 

unele*r 

his 

(eaitre)! 

.\11 ( hiiu-se* 


se'rvants w(‘n* ordeie-el tei le-ave- ieire-ii^n 
houses, and the su] 4 )lv <*1 all j)re)vi'aon.'- 
was firolhbiteei until the'se* eaeleis W'e*re‘ 
eonijilit'd wnlh. .\b.‘anwliile‘, aniu-d beeats 
anet i)(»flie's ol tioeijo we-n^ statuaie-el all 
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ENGAGEMENT OF BRITISH WARSHIPS WITH TAIPING REBELS AT NANKING 
Five British ships of war, conveying the Earl of El^in, Gr^at Britain Ambassaflot, ep the Van Kinng to Hankow werp atta-kec’ bv th- Taiping rebels who held the land forts 


A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT IN BRITAIN’S FIRST WAR WITH CHINA 
Tlir Hast India Company s st«>amfr Ncniesis and the boats of the Snlphui, Calliope, Larne, and StarlniK 
destioyiup, the Chinese war jnnks m Anson s Bay, January 7th, Isil, as lepresented in a (onteinporary dtawin^ 


lomid t hr I.K'ioi It ' lo 
\’<‘Ji{ din’ iiilcK oiii.'ind 
tlir sm i<Mi<l(‘r ol llir leading; 
Ihilisli im'id'li.inl ^\.ls de¬ 
ni.indcd. 'Idle d.in.L^er to 
Ihidsli jih' :in<l j'roiu'rtv 
Ik‘(.uii(‘ so ,i;ie.d th.it 
(iijdaiii I’Jliol, who liad 
hill net) to ( anion, nndt'i - 
look to (diet 1 1 he ^1111 elltler 
of tile ojunin , hid llie 
l)lo( hat le and pi .a t leal nn- 
jirisoiiiiicid oi ( aplani J{lliot 
and lh(‘ inei( h int^ eon- 
tiniK'd lioni Man h j^lh to 
!\Ia\' 3th, and it wa^ not 



KEYING 

Chinese Coniimssioner, who sif^ned the 
Nanking Treaty with Sir H Poftingei. 


until M.l^’ JSlh that the i.nt 
ot the Ihitnli ineicliants 
Was aI!o\V('(l to li'.n (*, and 
|oin the shijipini^ w lindi had 
hei'ii oid(*lt‘d to lloll^L^ Kolit* 
hv haptain Idliot, alter the 
snri('iidei' o1 tlu* ()]»unn. 

'Jdie de[)aitnn‘ ol tin- 
int'K'hant \’css(.'ls, and the 
('oiisL't pient stopji.p^e ol 
tia<l(' ,it (‘.aiiton. niitattal 
t’oinims'-ionei Ian alino'-t 
as nni( li a- the outhni ^l 
ol tradi' in opnnn aloni; the 
eoasi wliK h tt)llo\v('<l on tin 

liiL’h priri's (MUst'd l)\’ liis 










THt OLD WAR JUNKS OI CHINA 
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THE CAPTURE OF CHUENPEE. NEAR CANTON IN THE SECOND CHINESE WAR 
One of the op'^rations in tli^ war of i 
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destnictiuii of o|)iiini. Atj^ain aiul a^ain 
the sliip]')in^; was calh'd ii])()n to lotiirii, 
l)iit iho < onditioii (UanaiKlrd ol sid)- 
mission to (diiiK's(‘ niii^dK lion {)rt‘\<*ntt'd 
compliance* witli lan\ wjsIk's. AII.h'K'n 
on P>iitisli and ollioi boat'', and warhke 
])r(‘j)a)ation^ on the j)ait ot tlie ( liinesc 


rommander 


inontli ol tlu* 1 i 


led e\’entiial)\' to .in ( n,i^a^ement between 

II.M.S. \\)la,L;e and Ilwuintli and the 

(dimea* Ihet. I he* leleat ol tlu* hitter 
|)io\*o|<(^d an Impe-n.d edn't, <lnee'tinL; all 

1 i ade W'll li I'diehiii'I _ _ 

In be stopi'ed |oi 

e\ei, and Jhi.Lilai’d 
wa*- al last e nin])ell('d 
In undertake* llu* 


()piiini 


( .inton w as ,')roinpt I\' 
I)io< laniied and tlu* 
i-'I.ilid ol ( liiisaii w as 
s( i/e'd : but Ini 1 hei- 
mo\ ('iiie'Dls \\('ic (h - 
hi\'ed 1 )y neei >1 la11<ms 
bni^nil b\ ^'apt.iin 
Jdhot al '1 li iiNiii and 
Iesiinu'd .il ( anion. 
rh(‘'.e and 1 .i t i r 
ne,i;ol lation^ w lui h 
followcil on a re*- 
siim]>tion (»1 ho->iih- 

lii’s, w(‘u* hnitli*ss, 

and It w.is not until 
t'.oilnn h.id been 
thiieatime'd, .ind tlu* 
Ihitish Heel li.id 
in 0 V e d n p t h e* 

’S’ane^lse, aitei de- 
slioviii.e^ tlu* lorli- 
fi< at mils ,it dii'l(*i <*nl 
i>laces Oil (he ('oast, t 


llee't li.id 
n p t h e* 
aiU-i (](■- FIELD-MARSt 

tlu* lol ll- Ci.miiuaiidei of tho D 

with Cliiiia, IsU'-j-j 

it diil(*ienl 

the ('oast, til.It the hdl ot (' 


FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT GOUGH 
Coniiiiaiidei of the* British Foices iii Biitaiii's first w.u 
with Cliiiia, IsU'-j-j. Fioni the iKiiiitiiii;: by Grant. 


kiaiii^. otel the similar late* wdneh lhre*.iteiu*il 
Naidvin;.',, led to the ('onchi-ion ol a treaty 
ot }K*at(‘ at that eil\', on Au;.;nst jedh. 
The chiet coiielitioiLs were* the 
0[)tmin;^ oi ('anton, Amoy, Jwchow, Nm^<- 
po and Shan^.th,'ii to tr.ide under a rL\e*el 
tarilJ ; the* a})pointment ot Consuls, wath 
whom con espemdeuee* was to be ctai- 
diu'te'd on e(]ual terms ; the cession ot 
Hour; K(mit ; and tlu* satisfaction ot tlu* 
debts chu* te) Ibitish merchants, tJieir 
iiideninilicatiem for the ojiiiim destroyed, 


and the* paynu'iit ot the* cost ol tlu* 
operations. 

One* satisiai'tory onte'omt* ol the treeinent 
ne/.^otMlions whi( h took j)l.'i('t* duiing tlu* 
w.u was tlu* ie“'})e*< t whieh was le)ime*d 
by the iu.*^otiatois tor eau'li other. This 
and the* re('o£^milion l»y some ot the hijL^her 
ollu lals ot the* sn})enont\ (d British arms 
t^.i\e* ])ronuse ol till* bt*i;imunf:^ cat a 
ne*w era m tlu* K'lations ol ('lima with 
toreif^n Powi'is. d lit* l'ml(*d St.ites and 
k'laiue well' j)i()in])t to sei/e* llu* ()))])or- 
t mil tv ol ee)iu'liulm^4 
Ire'.itu's with ('lima, 
.ind the sLih](‘( ts ol 
ollu‘l l\)Weis t()(.>k 
.i(l\ .inl.iL'a' oi a ( l.mse 
m the tie.ity iindt'r 
whuh ,ill toi(*i,Liners 
re(('ived (*(]nal ii,edits 
with the* linlish at 
the ports newh 
o))en(*d to ti'.nh*. 

Whth the pa\ nu'iit 
111 1N4S of tlu* List 
iiislalm *iit o I t h e 
mdemnilv and the 
(‘Vaciiation by tlu* 
Bi ilisli 111 iS.pa ot tlu* 
Islands ol Koodan^- 
soo, 01 AmoN’, and 
Cliusan, llu* (em- 
(lil 1011s ol (he 11'eatv 
ol N’aiikiiiy, \M*it* all 
( arried out, w ilh the 
I'xci'ption ol the 
elause* whieh le*- 
(pnred the o[H''im^e '»! 

('anton to tiade*. As 

to this tlu'ii* w'lis a 
(hsj)ute ,is to wlu*th(*i 
the ( 11 \ It soil or llu* 
old lactory spe was 

SCOUNT GOUGH illteildcfl. In 

ices in Biitam's first W. 1 I flwiijrhf tf» , mi 0>r t L. • 
the iKuntniir by Grant. tOellKl t lU 

City was .leknow- 

led.i^t'd hill waived lor a tiim* as the 
authoiilies a\ow(*d their inabiht\^ to 


J)ie)te‘et lorei^nu‘is within its walls. In 
i(S47 It was at^ree*(l to deter the liine* ot 
enli.uice tor Iwe) years l()n/:;[er, and, un- 
le)itiinat(*ly, whe'ii that (kite* arnveei, 
entianee w.is still retirsed. 

Hsien-leii^:; (1S51 - iS(K)), on suececclini; 
l<j Ills lather’s throne, soon lonnd himself 
faced by lebelhons in m.any province's. 
Amoiifi; th<*se the most s(*ri()ns proved to 
be one starte'd in Kwsang-tmif; fiy a 
member ol the 'JViad Society who had 
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ii'M‘ivc(l st>ni(' loa( in a mission 

school at lloni^ Koni;. Assiimmi; tin* tith' 
ol l aj-inni; Watiit:, “ Jh iina* ol I'iiivcis.il 
IVaca',” 1 k‘ ])roclaiiuc(l Ills kiiiL;‘loiii lii(‘ 
kini^doin ol Hcmvcii, and claimed tlivinc 
powers. Within ihu-e vans ot tha' In-t 
overt act of ichcihoii, the Taipmi;'^ had 
s\vc})t acio'- Kwaiic^^s] into Jiiiiian, 
and, [(jllownie the "ikiij,i.^t-c River, had 
ica-'lied ainl eapliin'd Nankin,fi'\a’d- 
In Mav ol tin s.i/nv \y\\\ an ai niv ^^a> 

sent aeioss tlu* ^'an^n.^c lo ih<- nortln.ind. 
o\’<'i('onnnr; all i('si^lance, <id\-anet‘d to 
within litth' more than a himdusl niilc'. ot 
rekni;^. I'lu'ii, apiMienllx, then luMits 
talk’d them, and nisteail ot i<Milinnine 
(hen iiLiieh, tliey leinained at (dniii^di.ii 



YEH, THE VICERCiY OF CANTON 
Whose roiuhict btoiifvlit about the st'rond FJntish w.-ii with 
China, and who was banished to India, where he died 


a small tow'ii on the (iiaiid ( anal, where 
lliey were soon hesie.eed by lla‘ Impellal 
tioojis. Ill A])ril, 1^5 1, an aimv sent to 
their rebel K’aehed the town, Init Iheii 
lilends had alieady i(‘tiled, staiwd out 
ratlier than diR'eii away; and in Mareh. 
1S55, lh(‘ whole loi('(‘ tell bat k 11 j>011 
Anhui without bavin,made jnrthtn ad- 
\’anee towards iV-knif;. But the whok* 
eouiilry south ol the N an,i;Re reiiiiiiiu'd 
in the hands of the lebels, loi^a’tlu’r with 
a lar^e tract north'of tlu' iivei,and it was 
not until July, 1SO4. that Xankiiit^ was 
ieraj)tured by the lm])erialists, and tlii’ 
penver ol tin* Tai]iinf;s eriislied. 

Ill the meaiiwliile, the ol)stiiiacy with 
whieh Yell, the Vicoioy of Canton, per¬ 


sisted m leliisine^ to ('airy out lh(‘ at^n’e- 
iiKMil ol 1^47, and tlu’ aeeuiinilation ol 
,r;ne\ aiice-', wdiK'h ('oiild not Ix’ dis('nssed 
pi-isoiiallv with him, f)i(xhb csl \’ei y serious 
liKlion, and in e.i.i!t-"- were hion^;ht 

to a head hv tlu “ Airow” ni(_i(ienl, w hi'ii 
the ( hiiii’-'’ hoaidcd a \'e-sr’ Ilyin,!.; the 
Ihilish 11.1,1’. \ lo’sh w.ii lesLilled. ()n 

till'- oci'aMoii ( .niton did not es<’a]>e » 
h,i;htlvas hehne 'i'he(,ii\ w.is '-toimed 

and the \'i( eioy x'nt .v ;i ppsonci to India, 
wheie he died. 

'1 h»‘mill del, in Kw’ci-( lion, o! a Fieiich 
ine-^i »nai v had k'd hi.iiKi’ to in ike ( oin- 
mon ( aii'-i’ witli (iie.it Ihit uii in hei .ietu)n 
towaols (daiM, .Old in tlb’ ^piin.e '>1 
<lb‘ alll(<i Ik'*'!'- I >11 >( e ‘d(‘r I to the month 
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w.as lor ycais iioiil)h*d hy ilif irbclhoii ol the Taipings. 

Hf irip,u»‘d lioui l.s.a to liMii). 

ol the 'rieiitsin kiM’r. .‘\lt('i the opjiosi- 
lioli olteied to them tlieie h.id been ovi'i- 
((aiiic. the adv.iib'e ol Hk’ Ioi<(‘s w'.aseon- 
tiiined to 'I lent-^in, w Ib'K' Told l'dp;m and 
Baton <iio'> weie met 1>\’ ( hinesc' pleni 
poteiiti.mes, and alter ne^otialions, the 
(hl(ienlt\ of whieh was nu leased l»y the 
pieseiu'e in the neiLdd>()in ho(.)d ot Russian 
and AmeiT an Mniisleis. who wen' seekin,L: 
to .i;am the same ends without the em])lo\’- 
meiit ol lone, the d'leaty of Tb'iitsin was 
sipmed. 

Apart liom the opeiiinp ol liesh ])orts 
on the. Vanptso .and on tlx’ coast, and 
more delinite lepulalioiis loi tlu; coiuhu t 
of trade, the (hiel })omls pained undei 
this instrinneiit were the npht to'^.^stahlish 
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clii)lonKitic missions in I\'kinf; with the 
usual privilL\(;cs, the recognition of the 
principle of cx-tcrritoriality, and the tolera¬ 
tion granted to Christianity. The treaty 
was signed on June 26th, 1S58, and within 
ten days all the fleets had departed with 
their unwelcome visitors and the Chinese 
Government was lelt with a year's grace 


to (onsidor tlie maiiiHM in which host lo 
meet the niiw situation wliu li would aiisi' 
when the treatit^s had been ratified, and 
little dreaming that two years later these 
same foreigners would materially help to 
save the dynasty from destruction by 
the rebels who were then formidable in 
Central China. 


Soo 






FIFTY YEARS OF CHANGING CHINA 

BY SIR ROBERT K. DOUGLAS 


T HI*' (TMU'luMnn ot tin* luirojK'aii Tit'atii's 
ni ()j^( nril a ntAV ( liaplci in llu' 

liistoiy of (.'hma’s K'l.ilioiis with (lie 
\\’('st. I'lll Hull. U)i('if^hcrs can so.iKrIv' 
be said to hav(' * nic'vcd an\ ri,i.;lils v\liat- 
t'vcr in tlic l^'Iowu'iy Land Hu n' had 
been allowi'd to tiade at fivi' jxirts- ^-i/. 
(anton, Aino\' Foochow, Xint^po and 
Shanghai but wen' not allov't'd to waiult'i 
Olllsid(' the limits o| the loiel,i4n seUle- 
nu'uts at lliO'>e eeiUrev. and wen- not 
perimiled to hold an\ dne< i (oinimihi<a- 
tionwith Lekiii,!;. I he takin,i; ot (anion 
«ui<l th(' lajiturc' ol the rcd^ii torts .dlered 
all that, and Loid l'd,mn. iei>ies(‘iitini; 
(iK'lII Ihilain at d'lentsni, loinid liinisell 
in a ])osition to deni.ind many and 
lai'|,;er concessions lioni the xancinnlu'd 
(dnnesi . 

Attc'r many ( onteieiiees w ith th< ( hin("'e 
Pl('nipot('nt].ines a tr('at\ u.is signed (*n 
Jnne jfith. iS5<S. b\’ which ttu' ( hine^c 
a/,,nccd toaecejil a it'suU'iit Ilrilisli Minister 
at I’ekiny, to open to li.ide llu* ])ort'' 
ol N('\v I Inning;, I'eii^n how, iaiwan m 
l''ornio->ii. Swatow, and Kinnrichow, ni 
addition to the old lixa* jxirts, to allow 


Chinese 

Resume 

Hostilities 


Jlntish snbjc’i ts to tiavel into tlie intc'iioi 
cat the (.(Mini IV with pas-jxnts. to lecc*^-" 
inissionaiy woik, aiul to le[;ahsc 
the' ojnuni tiade. 

this (real\ wa^ to ha\e bet-n rallied 
tlu {ollowini.,^ \('ai. hilt the* Cliiih'se le- 
})ent(.‘d ol havin.E; .a^n'i'd to 
it'^ teinis. When, thendoie, 
Mi.Bnui' appc’ared at Takn in 
on Ins w'ay to Pt'kinii, to 
('Xc bailee t h(' i atilieatioiis, his ^liips were 
fin'd upon tioin the toil'-; three* gun¬ 
boats were ''link iind ;oo sailors were 
killed or wounded. 

This rebuff was ol seven* a nature, 
and the attitude* ol llu* Chinese was so 
uncompromising:, that it was tound neces¬ 
sary to wait for reinforcements trom 
Euroj3C. In the following year these 
arrived in the shape of 13,000 Briti.sh 
soldiers and sailors under the command 
of Sir Hope Grant, and y,ooo Frenchmen, 


eoiumanck'd hy Gc'ii. Moutauhan, whose 
(io\ (IT mu‘Ill had made (‘on iinoii cause with 
iis. riu* a lin'd .11 m\' soon playc'd havoc 
willi tlic ( hin(,'s(' deleiucs. Idu'V laiidc'd 
.it iVitaiii; se\(*n miles uortli of Takii - 
and nu'cting with no resi.sfaiice. took tlie 
Takn lolls III icai Hen* tlu' Chini'se 
tou.i;hl with w'ondeilul (oiinigi*. but tlu'y 
W('i(‘ spei'dily \ .m(|insju'rl, and, afti'r a 
xi.Ltoioiis assault, tlu* lort 011 llu* north 
b.ink ol the 1. I'r was lak(Ti. d'liis earlVi- 
woik. as Sir Hope* (haul bad ])oiute(l out, 
was tlie key to llu* position, 
a u orts sooiK'T lalK'ii into 

. tlu hands ol tin* Allies than 
c^aptured southern tort. (‘.ipitiilat(‘d. 

dills vuiory leti the wa\ ojion tod'i(*ntsin, 
wlu'ic hold hdgiu. who had bc'cti re- 
ai'jioimed Ln\()\ hAt i aordinai'v oiki* 
inoie lonnd hiinsell. AIN'i tlu* maniu'r 
ol thcT! kind, the ('hiiu'si' ae('(*pted tlu* 
iiu\ liable . 111(1 resiT vi'd tlu* whole* ol their 
eiiileixoiirs to rediK'mg the* terms ollere'd 
bv llu* Ailu's .md to ])n*V( nting tlu* allied 
LieiiipoU'iil i.n ies horn going to Peking. 
I'Uimab h. . llu* Fi.vovs retus('d to ii'pi'at 
llu ei.oiol llu* pK'vious yi'ar m ui'gotiatiiig 
.it li(‘..t in, and deelanal their intention ol 
[»io(.(‘ediiig ,ii oiu'e to d'img( how in the 
neigh.bourhood ol Uk* capita', when* they 
would b(' pu‘p.irt‘d to negoliale a ])n'- 
Iii •nil.II \' ('onx enUon prep.ii.itory to a 
tieal treaty to be signed WTthin the w^dls 
ol tlu* (‘apilal. Ill onk'i to sava* time, 
Wdide (.illei wards Sir d homas W ade) 
and Paik(*s (atterwards Sii Harry Parkes) 
W(‘ie s('iii InrwMid to .irrange the terms. 
1 ht‘s(' two olfu'ials were re(’('iv(‘d to all 
,T]>pearane('s cordially by the Clmiesc* 
('ommissioiKTs, llu* terms ol the convention 
were (halted, and some ot those wdio had 
accompanied them h.ad returned to the 
allied lines when a dastardly act of 
tieaehery was committed. 

The ground which had been assigned as 
the cam}hng ground of the allied forces 
was secretly occupied by a Chinese army 
under Prince Sankolinsen, and on Parkes, 
Loch (afterw^irds Lord Loch), and others 
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])r('s(*ntin.e^tli(‘nisc‘l\'(‘s on th(‘ir way to Lord 
cam]), they wen* made prisom^rs 
and carried oii to Pekin”. Parkes and 
Loch w(‘n' nnpmoiK'd in the J-k)ard ol 
Piinislmi(‘nN, whik* tin* others W(‘ie in- 
canciated ('Isi'wlieie 1 Ins viol.ition ol 
the rule's ol wai was t(.'"aided \’(*rv ditter- 
eiitl}’ hy 1h(‘ two arinu's. \\y tla' ( him'si- 

^ . it was looked upon as imttiiiL,^ 

Treacher, 

and its 11 . . . 

P \\'ln< h to (\tot 1 ('one cssions, 

and h\ Lord as an ontia^e 

whe li ay^^ra\Mted tiie (»ii”inal <ansc ol 
oifeia e. 1 hi'( liinesc helu'Ved 1 hat Pai k('s 
could, at a word, onk'i the u'lieal ol the 
.dli(‘d ai lines, and that so lonr; as lh<'\- lu'ld 
linn prisoiiei iIk'v < onld neu^oti.ite lhion.L;h 
him. l.oi'l kdi^m ^ave them little exi nsr 
lol tills lallae\'. Ih' at om e replied to th(' 
('iiii-.sane'' who weie eonstanllv aiiixin.i; 
m the allif'd I'anip that until Ih<‘)»rison('is, 
oiu' and alkweK' n'tnrned he niusl lelnse 
all ii(',t,'otlatloiis. And in th«' nieaiilniH' 
the* Allies mail h('d on towaids the i apital. 
Altei f.;.unni” two \i( tones they tonnd 
thejus('Kes lu'Ioie the walls ol Prkm.rt. 

Me.iiiw hile, the hanpi'ioi h,id He'd to 
jeliol. Ill Mon,i^oha, w lu'n' he Ik'I d his c ourt 
and mdiilf^ed in those delniK lu'iie'^ loi 
^^'lll( h lie w'as notorious. At the -<ale 
distance he ,t.;a\e oidi'is loi ilie pioetdnii' 
ol the war lei^ndless ol the iisi'k'ss suller- 
m,L;s he w as iiillie 1 in|.t on his suhp'i ts At 
I’ekin.):^ a \ei\’ dilh'ieiit \U'W was taken 
ol till' position, and the* nioie lilH'ialh- 
nnnded oltieials. lu'adi'd hy Pimec Knn,!^. 
devoti’d th('ir enei|;i(‘s to pi oi ni iii.ij; IIh' 
release ol the JUlsoiiers aild ol sei ni in,” 
])e<i('e In lurthelMlKe ol ^he-^e wise I'li- 
deaxonis I’niK e Kinij.; wi iit to ji hoi. and 
thonr;h he lonnd the hmitxioi hopelessl\- 
leaitionaiy undei the mihieiici' ol his 

i ntonia”!'. \et hi' sui i ceded m loimni.i; 
a iisetul alliiiiH e w itli the Iniijiress r/n-hsi, 
the inothei ol the heir to the throne. 
Py viitne ol this alliance peai e was made 
and those ol the piisoiu'is. mchidini; 

Paikes and lauh. who had 

eacc sni\'i\'ed t he ill-nsaL;e lo whn h 

Convenl.on sul.|<Ttc.l. we, ,■ 

n-lciiscl. Oil OctolxT 
]S()o. convi'iitioiis were signed h\’ Lord 

Ldi;m and Ikiron (lios on the one hand, 
and Prince Kniif; on th(' othei. The 

terms ol thi'si* doiminents confirmed 
the* tu'atii's ol iS 3 (S. and added indem¬ 
nities tor the I'ost ol ihi’ w.ii. I hese 
doenment.s were no sooner signed than, 
with all haste, the allied Jdimipoteiitiai i('.s 
^'()2 


o.HK lu'i le- 
At the 


hnrrii'fl to tlii' toast, hein;^ ii'ai ini lest they 
slionld !)(' frozen in lor the wanti'i*. It w'as 
an unfortnnate (dimax to thi* ('am}xiij.4n, 
and was snsteptihle ol tlii' x’eision atln- 
hnted to it by the mandarins, who 
out that the Allies had In'i'ii deleated in 
battk' and had taken to nif.;ht. d'o rt'tiie 
Irom a (onnlry at the moment ol victory 
issocontiaiy to Oriental idi'as that the 
( hiiii.'se on this oiaasion. as well as on 
othiM's, nalnrally .ittrihnted laud Ldij^m’s 
hasty letieat to disconilitme. 

Pi nil (‘ Knui::. ]iowe\'er. w'a- under no 


sm h ( 

h'hision, 

. and 

hax'iiiL; in.idi' ]>e, 

lK e. 

ill' did 

all h(' 

('oiild 

to I'stabhsh a e 

ood 

tei'hll!.; 

with 

his 

(piondam eiiemii's. 

He I'e 

coi;ms('( 

1 that 

the return ol 

the 

h.mpi'i 

Ol to 

Peknii; 

was mill h to 

b(' 

desiri'' 

1 , and 

III' Usi 

'd all Ills powi'v 

ol 

|)ei sna 

Sion to 

indnc( 

■ him to rt'\’isit 

Ills 

(<i|)ital 

Hut 

in this 

111 ' was miMu < ('sv 

-lul 

fh.' h 

hnpei Ol 

was 

sunoundi'd by men 


who well' iiit{'!('sit'd in pie\'en1 iiil; tin 
inilortnnate Hsieii-leni.; from learning the 
IriK' position oi .diaiis Mattcis wcri' in 
tills (ondition when, to the snjx'lstitloii'- 
minds ol the ('hinesi', an ('\ il oiik'h. in tht' 
. shape ol a comet, appt'art'd in 

till' sk\ As it to plstlly the 

tkc 111 ,. I 

„ popiilaihelK'l It was aimoniv ('ll 

Emperor , , 

I hat the r inpi'ioi W'as sei loush 

ill. and almost immi'diah'K alterwaids, 
tli.it on 'Vu^^ust J.znd, j(S(»r. ih(' ^le.it 

hmpeioi had “ hi'coinc a "iii'sl on hi^li.” 
d'hi'se amioniK emeiits wi'ie made h\’ iIk' 
l\(‘.i;enis. wdio had hei'ii .i])j)ointed hy the 
d\mi; monaiih. and who w’l'ie siihse- 
ipii'iillv dt'post'd and ('Xeruti'd 1)\ the 
.uithoiityoi the Ihupiess and ol Prim I's 
1x11111; and i him. 

dhe siL;n.itme ok ihf' tieaty lestoiid 
pt'.'iia' m the noilhein portion ol tlu‘ 
empiie. and lieed the llow'i'r ol llu' 
Imperial troops lot the suppu'ssion ot tlic' 
laijun^; n'hellion, wlm h had loi* somi' 
ye.ns d('\Mstated the ('('iitial and ri( he'st 

lU'oynK'es ot tlu* empire. Nanking, tiu' 
si'i'ond (ity in the counirw w'as m the 
hands ol the i ('hrls as v\'('ll as f ht* important 
towns ot Soo(diow', llanffchow, and a num- 
b('i ol others, and naturally tlie first desire 
ol the LmjH'ior and Princi* Kim.t; was to 
ii'i'ovei thi'in to the Iinjicrial crown. 
With this laudable desire ttiev tluai^L^ht to 
take a(h'antaij;e oi the ])resenc(' of toreif:;n 
troops to k'arn somethm^^ ot the art of 
w'iir which had made thi'iii so supiMioi to 
their ow'ii armies. They (*aL;(Tl\' acct'ptt'd 
the loan ol Ivnelish drill-serecants to 


tieaty 
port ion 
lloW'i'r 


lestoM d 

ol tlu‘ 
ol lilt' 
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PRINCE KUNG 


The u*-K()tuit()r of trims of pc.u'e with Lord E;ifciii. at 
the conclusion of thr wnt winch he had tiled to avoid 

tliat tin* Xh'Jltt'L .is tllC \\( IC ( .llli'il, 

\V(T(* 1 (‘(IlK'tM 1 to mipolclKh . 

! ht'ic \(‘l, li()\\'c'\<‘i, ciK'iino- to 

willim tilt' hoitlcis o| (lu‘ vtalc. 

In VunnaiL the sout h-wt sti'ih proMiui* 
ol th(' (Mupirc. IIkm'c Iniiti (‘\ist('(l .1 

Moliiiinnit (l.m jiopiilatioii. wfio loi tiu 
inns! p.'iii, had inaiiit,lined huaidh lol.i- 
tlOIls with tliOlI IflldW J)I ON’III' Kl] > Tint 
tills h IClldlllU'ss w.ls nlllv skjii-dt'cj). .111(1 

a liilhii,e, dispiiii' alxnit a coppoi iniiK* 
was tho inal< li wlixh set lli.‘ whole 
(a)niitr\sid(* .ihla/e I he stionp ‘ it\- ol 
1 all hn (ell into lilt' hands of the Moli.nii- 
ine-laiis w'lio i t‘-estal'lishcd theiiiselvrs 
tlieie niidi'i the (oinni.md ol a < hu'llaiii 
naint'd In. I Iik man was posse•-.-.<•(] hyaii 
aiiihition to indiK'e the k'n,i.;hsli (.ovein- 
inenl Itt take' up liis t .mse. Witli this 
ohii'ct lit' sent an enil»<ass\’ to London to 
mvitt' llie eo-ojH'i a I ion ol the IJiilish 
(ahiiiel. XeetPess to sa\', this w'.is 
refused, and mdireellv iIk- mission proved 
disastions to tilt' rel)t'ls. lor tin* possible 

inteiitMeiiceol a lorei^ii Powtn so alarinthl 
the (dmiese (iovernirient that Iht'V bioni^ht 
all then lont's to Ix-.ir ai.;.im-l tlu* lebels. 
With ii rt'sist ihlt' mnnhei's they ni.ide 
Ihem-^elvt's maslt'is ol tht' pro\'mee, and 
Tiilhl(‘ss]y 111 issai retl then ri iished 
eiKMUlt's. 

Pt'aet' wais nt)t ytl restoietl to tlu* 
(hstraeled ('mpiit'. The leln'llion in 

Yimiian had bet'ii but the rt'llex action 
ol a mo\’(*nu'nl wliitdi was a^^itatm.t; 
Western China and ('ential Asi.a. ddiroiif^ii 
Sob 


tliese witlt' let^miis the lolltiweis ol Iht* 
Prophet hafl thoiii^hl th.it tlit'y had set*ii 
in the distiiibed eoiulition ol ( lima an 
opportunitV to Ihiow o\t*i tlu* yoke ol 
('onlui'i.mism and Ihiddhism whitli h.id 
.‘‘O loiiLi oppH'sst'd them, h'or a t'onsidt'i- 
ahle tmu' sneet'ss alU'iided their aims, 
anti w'ltii the allied help t)l ^^lkoob Khan, 
llu' Atiilik (dia/i, tiie\' gained m;in\' 
important \ielt)iies. P,nt tlu* tnd eaiiu'. 
(ieiieial 'Iso (ImiiLi-lani; w.is appoinlt'tl 
t omni.intlei-imehit'l o\('i a hiiet' armw 
with tirders lo lesjoit' iht' it'bel It'iiiloiU's 
to tile ihituu'. W nil ( uiious dt'libt'i at ion. 
Iso opened the (ampaieii b\ tminiii.: his 
swoids mlo ploiiplisli.ors. and b\ sowme 
iht' (lops w l.u !i Welt' to siippK I hem with 
Io(k 1 loi the lollowine \e.il W'liellK'I ol 
not aiunhei svnt'in would lia\e been nion 
t'Xpedn lolls, t.iiiiiol bt' saifl ; but itil.im 
It is tli.it 11 .m^wi-iod in tPis ( ,is( . With 
st('ad\ pels( \( lan, e> \ 1( d 1 , 1 - Hoop- 1(( 

^l<l^»!\. and 111 iN-S was .d'lt lo opoit 


r 



PRINCE SANKOLINSEN 


This Chinesp general commandod tlie aiiny that seized 
the British envoys, hoping: thus to g:ain an advantage. 



BAKON GROS SIR HOPE GRANT 

T}'< Fr(‘nc)i ropi<.“.#'Htativf* w!io‘.ijiiifd llic cf)iivc‘iition with The cominaiidei of the British force which, acting with the 
China aftei the march of Fteiuh and Biitisli to Peking Fi <mu h.captiii ed the Taku forts before the inaicli on Pekiiijf 


ii) iIk- tliioih* llhil the ol H<\i\<-n\\ds In niilitaiv iiiattci’N ihcv showthl a Ihill- 

oih'f innic 111 ]xts^t'ssioii ol his (i\\n. licarltMi «jcsiu' to ini})io\t' tiioii lu.itiTiai, 

M(Min\li!U' In^ loiri,i:n tiralu"- wt-ir dinl t''tal'li-iHMi aiM'iiaN at l''ooh()\v, Niiiik- 

tAoiciMiiL’, .1 Ittholurnt iiilliiriKT on the mtt. an<l ^han.^hai. W’lth tho ('ontiiiuation 

irlatioii'^ \Mtli ( Inna with the “ ont'.i.l*- ” ot jiraco howi v<t. tlit'ii /t al fla^L;t‘(l and 

nations. 1 he ('Iniirsc ( lox'rrnnifnt. r\-fnlnal)\ tlwindh'd aw<iv. 


i.’, Hided hv’ I’liiiie Kiiiu^, Icatncil to s(‘r III aiiotliiT diiih'tion tlicy idtcinptt'd 
that t\en tin I'oasted (isih-alioii ol to iin]*i<'->-^ thru \ icw- ot the ]>olitical 


(diiihi was nilci loi to 
tliat I'MstinL’ in olln i 
lands and IIkw' at- 
t(‘ni})t(‘d to nitiodih-f 
ifloinis into the 
adinniistiation ot the 
eiiipiie. 'I hey with¬ 
drew I lu‘inanaL’,ein<'nt 
ol loretyni allaii s Iroin 
tlh Jjtan VaiiKni. or 
( olonial (iriit'e, and (‘s- 
’ahhshetl the 'I'snntj;- 
h-Vaiiu‘n, whieli 

'Vae- to <.)eeui)y thi' 
p 'sltlOll ol tll(‘ 

Koreiyni OHice. d'liis 
wa-, an at'knowlt'd^i^' 
nieiit of tlu' iiiereas- 
inj’ inpiortaiu'e of 
loieij;ii allaiis, and 
thou.i^h th(' lu'w oifu'e 
,sorv(‘d iLs ])iirj)().se 
vvitli indifjt'ient re¬ 



position on llie 
i( )i tMt;n (h)\ ernint'nl 
and nuliiet'd Mi. Hiir- 
JinLjliani, the Tnited 
Slates Ministt'r at 
Pekin, l;, to tlnovv up 
hi" oiln e aiul to 
iindiM take an advoca- 
ioiy mission t( 
\Vashin,i;ton and tlu 
ra])ilals ot I'dirtipte 
Ills relrain was tin 
desirt' ol (.'hina loi 
rt'lorm and the advw- 
ahility ot Itvixan^ htn 
alone to woi k out 
ht'r own .salvation, 
d'his };os])el did not 
{^et more tiian an ac- 
knowdtal^nient Irom 
the Powers, and the 
mission was brought 
to an al)rnpt Icrmi- 


Mllts, it wais a step in 
tlie riglit dinvtion. 


LORD LOCH 

One of the British envoys, who, when private secretary 
to Lord Eli^in, was taken prisoner by the Ciunese army. 


nation l^y the death 
ol Mr. Burlingliam at 



AN INCIDENT IN THE FRENCH MARCH TO PEKING THE ATTACK ON THE BRIDGE AT PA-LI-CHIAN, EIGHT MILES FROM THE CAPITAL 








MODERN CHINA-FIFTY YEARS OF CHANGE 


St. Prh'rs’onrj;. P>ut (‘vcn lu'lorr this i‘vcnl 
oa iirrc'd tlif‘ x'aliicoj tin* proics-^ions ol tin* 
IVkiii^; aiithoritK's was scnously dis- 
Whilr Mr. Buiiini^hani was |)n»- 
(•laiaiini.]: the lolcMaiit priiK'ipk's of his 
('liciits, tlu'V were falsifying his words f)y 
di'eds of ill'iaith and ernelty. 'Hk* mission* 
ary cpiestion had lone, l)et*n a hoin* of 
(•oiitrntioii l)i‘tv\'('en ( Inna .iiid tlu^ IrcatV 
l’owni>, and thou^^h hv the terms of (he 
tir.ities a flee hand within limits was to he 
f;iv(‘ii to tlu' imssionai i(‘s. the natue 
authorities next'i (eased t(> r(‘s(“nl tlirn 

fH'(‘s('Ile(^ At 'Win^ehou. (Ui the ^'an.etse. 
a niissionaiv station had Ixam estal)hs!ied 
on the faiih of the jironhses L;i\tai h\’ tie 
( hinese, and without tlie sh^hln'-t i>io\o- 


('ation an attack insin^MtcHl fpv the 
autlKnitic's was made* on the misiispcx t 11114 
missionaries, who wane driven from the 
eit\’ with \’i()leiu'(‘ and whose dwelhni^s 
were finrnt to the pound. Ai this triu' 
1 sen^ Kwotan, the fathei ut the Maiquis 
I'-en^, who lately re])resenled ("Inna at 
tlu- (ouit of St. James’s, was vuu'roy of 
the proviiKc* in W'hi(di this outiaj^c’ 
oeciiried. He liad aecpiired iavoiir by 
the su])pressi()n of the Taijiin^ n'bellion. 
and had jin'served liis anti-foreipi ten¬ 
dencies in spite of tlu* f^ratitiide due foi 
the lu*l]) rendercal by (iordon in that 
peat crisis. At hist he was disinclined 
to (tftcT any reparation tor the l)rutat 
onslaufcjht, but the ap]H'arance of a 
British fUxd o])posite the walls ot his 


t'ajiital city jnodiKasl a more leasonable 
frame of iuiikI, and evcmtually the demands 
(d the Ibitish ('onsnl were ('omplied w'ith. 

Shortly aftei thiseviait d'sem^’s hostility 
to foreii^ners was afijain manifi‘sted in 
comuM’tion w'ith another and h(*rcer mis- 
sionarv out bleak. This tune the scein‘ 
of tile tia^(‘(l\' w'as rientsin, in tlH‘ 
metropolitan pioxince ot which 'I'staif^ 
laid, m tli(‘ niteiwal. bc'cn ap})oinltMl 
\i('eio\’. h'or some time (iN/o) sinistc'r 
ruinoiu> had Ihhui < urient alxiiit the 

or))haiKU4es of the' Sisteis of Mtuay. It 
w'a- said th.it the intaiitile nun.at(^s wcac* 
mindeifMl loi tlu- purj>ose ol (oiu oc'lin.i; 
niedii in(‘ fioin then t-yes. and a fatal 
(‘pideiUK which l)roke out <it that juiic- 


tuie .ea\e a ceilam acci-ptanc'e to the* 
lejiort. do this ;4^iound lor a 1 iot was 
addetl tlu- indisiietion ol the PTench 
( ousiil who used his lex'olver aniont^ tlu‘ 
('rowd m tlu' strex-t. d'his infuriated the 
mob, who broke' into tlu' orphanage*, 
mind(*red the sisters, and set iiie to tlu* 
buildings. In all. twenty loit-igni'is were 
massac'ied, bt*si(k*s a number of nati\a‘ 
Christians, d'seiig was ordeied to inqiiiie 
into tlu* circumstances of the riot, but 
as he showed jihiinly that his sympathit's 
w(*it* on tlu* sid(‘ of the nmrdc'rc'rs, he was 
rc'heved of his post and la I lung-chang was 
a]»])omted in his place, ddie arri\ad ol this 
w'lse administrator soon ]>ut another 
complexion on the affair, and due repara¬ 
tion was made lor the outragi*, including 



A DEFENCE UPON THE WALLS OF PEKING 
The KViiKs as tiaincd upon th<? advancing .illins in 1 •'(>0- fioin a photoiTifipli taken immediately aflei the entry. 
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GENERAL TSO CHUNG-TANG 
This pcnrr.'il qurlled the Mohammedan nsmt? in I pi" 
ccdiiiii Ins cami)ai>;n iiy sowiiq; ciojis to supply lus tioops 


llu' cxcciil KUi ol o! Ili<‘ nidlc- 

liictois, and ilir d<>]hil( li <•! a inis-ion ol 
a])nl()^y to Fi aiK r. 

'I'iiJs onthi'cMk. lotjtllui with M\(“ial 
w'liK'li had lalfly distnrhi'il the hucif^ii 
U'lalioiis ol tile coiinUN, mdiu'od IMiiui- 
Kuii^ and his (ol!('a|.;nfs to kum- llu* 
l^cntTal <inc"ti()n ol the stains ol niission- 
arios. it was jilain that iluir piosoiuo 
was a raiisc ol oth-nce, and thi* (lovoni- 
nicnt W('i(‘ ijintf ('iitithd to sc'ck lor a 
ifincdy tor tin* (wil; hut instead ol 
k'^nslalinj^ in a hhenl and concilialoi \ 
sjiiiit they attempted to inlrodtUM’ 
m<‘asnrc’s wdnch pr,i('tirall\^ W'oiild ha\’e 
si't till' (puNiioii at lost hy aiiniliilatiii|j: 
It. 'rilfir })io[)osals weie ('iiihodied in 
A ciieular k'tter addressed to the ioreij^n 
ri'piestmtatives who, one and all, lelnsed 
to eiitortain the pidjiosals lor an instant. 

Another e\'(Mit ol a pohtieo-doineslir 
rharai'tor lu^ljKHl lor the tinu* heinj; to 
oveishadow' all .snh)eets ol eontroversy. 

The w'hiili^dL" ol tiin(‘ Itail lirou/^lit it 
about that the Einpeioi had come ol 
in an imi)eiial sense (1^72). That is to 
say that he had reaidied th(' ai^e of sixteen, 
when it beeaine him to assume lun})ire 
and to take to hinisell a bride. J^>y the 


law's ol tlu' land it was neec'ssarx’ that the 
lady should be a Maiu lin and a daui^hti'i 
ot a ineinlu'i ol one ol the ei|:;ht military 
banners. As in ('hina the bridegroom has 
no personal ehoiee in the st'Us'tion ol his 
biide, it was necessary that the Dowager 
Empress should (dioose a young lady wdio 
would lullil the reijiuiemeiils ol llu‘ case 
and satisly the taste ot the Emp(‘ior. 
Alter iuu( h se,ndungs ol he.ut, her choii'e 
tell on Ahlula, who was the daughter ot a 
distinguished scholai, and is said to hayi' 
combined beant\' with mti“llt‘et. W'ltli 
.ill due ('eieiimnv the Astionomical Do.ird 
li\ed on the luoim nl which thi' stais in 
then < ourses mai ked out as being the 
most piopitious loi the teieinonx ; and 
m obeduMHi- to till" leckoinng the mid¬ 
night ol Oc'tobu iLth, 1S72 was chostm. 
At that instant Ahlnta (lossed the 
threshokl ol tiu' Imjieii.il I’.daie. and 
eiitt ie(l on hei new diit le^. 

I 111" e\ elit <lhl not o( ( np\ the Idllpei 01 
whole altention, and he loiind lime to 
piojiose an mii>io\ement m the relations 
ol the loll len ] epi esful at l\e" With hi" 
Conil Ep to ihi" time the lesideiil 
1 epl esentatU'es had lu \'el (‘n)o\ed the 
jiru liege in\.iliabl\ aii'oided b\' ci\'l!lsed 
slates ol bi'ing ri'ieiM'd m audieniH- by 



LI HUNG-CHANG 


The powerful Chinese Envoy, and friend of Russia,who took 
such a prominent i)art in the foreign affairs of his country. 




GORDON’S “MAGIC WAND OF VICTORY” 


He frequently led 


Gf^neral Gordon carried only one weapon a cane, which came to be known by this name. 

Ins less daniiK officers by the arm into the thick of the fight, exhorting them by coinage and example. 

GLNLRAL GORDON AND THE EVER VICTORIOUS ARMY 
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lli(‘ sovi'n'Vi;!! ; :nul llu* cm um* .i;ivcii w.is 
lli.jt tli(' Kmj)ci()i, Ix'iiii^ a iniiHM. was 
not qiialihcd to iccmc tiu'm. I-iiit now 
that h(‘ liafl flc('lai'c<l himscK to lu' ol ai;c 
the excuse was no’Joiis4('i \ ah<h and no 
suij)risc was Icit. iheii-ioic. when a notne 
iiMched the 1 c‘,i;<itions that, tlu* loieien 
I (‘|)resi'iitati\’es “ liax’JUi.; iinpIoie(I ” the 
I'an|)ei(>i to ^qaiit tluan an audK'ine. he 
was ^laiioiisK j)l(\Lsed to .iccede to thiai 
lecjuesl, A day was ultnnateh- fixed lor 
the (eieniony, \vhkh took j)la((‘ on 
June -:(ith, in tlie I*a\ilion ol 

Pin pie I i,i:hl. I tu' sek'ction ol this 
j)a\'ihon was a serious blot on tlie cere- 
inoinal since' it was tlu* liall m winch the 
H'prc'sc'iit.itiv(‘s ol th(' Mon.i:.;ol irihes are 
coininoiilv granted audic'iiees. lint in 
sj)ite ot this (hawl).i('k it was a sic*]) in 
ad\'ancc' and has ' iiu v hec'ii nn})iov<*d upon. 

Lhdoi’t iinateU’ ruiif^c hih's lc*asr ol j)owc‘r 
was ol sliort duration. Towards thec'iidol 
1874 it was ruinoiirc'd that he w'as sullenufj: 
Iroin an attack ol smallpox. At Tii.st the 
ic'ports well' tavourahle, and the doctors 
in attendance wx’ie ])ioinotc‘d as a it'waid 
lor their skill. Later accounts, however, 
W'erc' less jiropitious, and on Januaiy I5tli, 
1S73, it was announced that the luiiperor 
had “ Ih'couu' a guest on high.” 

The succi'ssiou to an Oriental throne 
IS always a inatti'r of uncertainty, and in 
the case ol d'ungc'hih’s succt'ssor there 
were manifold dilficmltic's. An hc'ir to the 
throne' should be' the ne'xt in direct line', 
and, as Tungchih had be'eii as yet child- 


iess, the' elde'st son of the' c'lde'st uncle 
should have' lu'cn the' future' sove-reign. 
J^»ut the Dowage'r hanpre'sses, having once', 
tasted the.' swee'ts ol powe'r, washe'd to 
recovt'i the regi'iicy. The infant son, 
therelore, ol a young uncle was se'U'cted 
by these' astute* ladies, and (‘ventually, at 
their instigation. Prince Tsai d ii'ii, son ol 
IhiiK'e' ( hun. was proclaime'd Kmpi'ior. 

Ill tlie midst ol tlie'se* mtiigue's the' 
Kmpre'ss Ahluta wais in danger e)t being 
ove'i looke'el, and she* was the one' ol all 
othc'rs who slionld have be-i'ii e'oiisidere'd. 
It was well-known that she* was with 
child, and 111 east* the child should ])ie)Ve' 
to be* a son, he would naturally sucie'i'd 
lo the' throne', undei tlie guidance' ol ]\\> 
inotlu'r as 11'ge'ut. This was i\ coiitmgenc\' 
w'hiedi wa*' utte-iK' ie'|)Ugiiant to the* 
Dowagei Lmpi(‘sse>, anel it was a mat lei 
ot no surjeiise* when an annoimceme'nt was 
made' that .Miluttib giiel at the di'ath ol 
the Ibnpe-ioi, he 1 husband, was so gieal 
as to have' produee'd a si'iious ilhu'ss, an 
ominous jn'oedamation wdiich pie'paii'd the* 
j>e‘oj)le’s mind loi the nt'Ws oj In i dc.ith. 
dills e'Ve-nt tk'aie'fl the' giouild loi the* 
Dowageis. who at once le'sunied powe'i and 
hi'ld It until till' Ivmpe'roi. (ommg ol age*, 
elaimed It horn llu 11 hands and assumed 
contiol. 1 >\ then own sce'kmg. ihen*- 
loie. tlie*\ had --IK ( I'l'ded to lio be'd ol I'Osi s 



CHUNG HOU 

The first real Chinese Ambassador to Europe, who was 
resident Minister at Paris during the vears IM71 and IS7^. 
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A CHINESE SQUADRON WITH MODERN ARMS AND DRILLED BY EUROPEAN OFFICERS 

THL MAKING OF THF MODERN CHINESE ARMY. 
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samo time a rhinoso iona* altackcMl ('olonol 
Brownt‘’s ])aity. So (k'tiMmined was the 
opposition that ('oloiK'l P)rowTie, in iaee of 
the oviM whelinui/^ lorees in Iront of him, 
thought it prudent toietn'at into lUinnese 
tenitory. This lu' did. and so brought to 
an ( lid tins ill-omeiu'd at tern] )t to comn'c t 
the two (‘mi)ii('s. Tins nu idtait was 
searr(“ly closed whc'ii a gH'al 
Drought i-jatnrai misiortnnc^ oviatook 
^ . theem|)in\ h'rom Sc'pteinbca 

amine I1S73, to j illv. iSyt), not a (hop 
ol rain fell in th(' provim.es ol Shantnu}^ 
and Shansi. Ilu' gi'ological toimali*>n 
ol these and tlie iieiglibom iiif^ distiu ts 
lender them sni^ulailv d<']>('ndent on 
the tall ol temju'iatc'1 am. 'J'lic' wiel(hed 
pc‘o[»le. dej)ii\'ed ol then lertihsiiiL; supph 
and with cpiite msiitlRRiit iiK'an-^ 
iinpoi'ting to(t(ls, peti-ihefl in their th«tn 
sands. Snbs(iiplion li^-ts wire oj)en('(l at 
the treaty ])orts, .m<l a soin ol ;().oo(. 
taels w’as sent to the la-la 1 ol the ‘ailleieis. 
A more than ustialh severe winter to]- 
lowed on this most impropil khr season 
<ui(l it was reekoneil ih.it nine million 
pt'l'soiis jH'llshed lioin ih'‘ eltei ts ol the 
two disasters. One 
r(‘snlt ot this (oni- ' 
bination ol cw'ils was 
that I he dlftK nlty ol 

( arrynig 1 < od to the I f 

suflerillg people ' J 

bionght home' to the 
intelligent amongst - 
th(‘ oflieials tin ad- > 
vantage ol iiitrodiK - : 
ing lailways into tin* 

('ountry. But the 
time hacl not an i\ (‘d 
w’luMi such an innova¬ 
tion was jaMetieable, 
and a stiort hnc' made 
between Shanghai > 
and W'usung by some | 
enthusiasts among | 
the iorcMgii eonimu- i 
mty of Sh.anghai w^as 
incontinently put an I 
end to, and this in I 
the lace of much 
popular jileasiire 
among the nati\’es at 
the: s]>(‘(‘d and t'on- 
v(‘nience oi the “ tin*- 
wheeled chariots.” 

By the irony ol late dowager e 


strunu'nlal in o])]R)sing this railw\ay was 
th(‘ first Chinese official who finally 
succ'ceded in constructing a })erinanent 
line in the countiy. It was at Li Hung- 
( hang’s instigation that the Wusiing 
line* was destroyed, and it was he who 
built the' hue irom 'fientsin to the Kai|)ing 
eoal-inines. whicdi still carries the' coal, 
111 which Li was intcMc'stc'd, to d ic'iitsin 
and Taku. Siiic'c them line's have increased 
and mnltij)lii'd ; Pt'kmg is now^ in railway 
c'ominunication with Taku on the' se'a- 
I oast .md Hankow in thi' cc'iitral jH'o- 
\ mc(‘s. while' thioLighoiit the' e-mpire the're' 
is (‘ve'iywhere a network ol lines. 

W’hile- the‘s<‘ (weiits weie' agitating the' 
, home' i)ro\'iiRe> ol the e'miiire', 

ar etween , ^ |elr.lWll to coill- 

France*^*' [>h( at lolls which had arise'ii m 
legions be\'ond the soiithein 
liontier ol the einpiie Foi man\’ years 
I'l.mce had been "(-('king her owm m 
dOiupiin. and had gone the length ol 
(OIK hiding tieaties with tla* King ot 
Annam without ha\ing any re'gard toi 


tin' lights ol 

Pnipeie*! o! ( 


was reekoned ih.it nine million tin' lights ol the King’s sn/erain, IIk' 

s jie'iished tioin ih-' ett<'( ts o| ilx' ITiipeioi o! China. ()II healing ot these' 

isasters. One <ilhan(’es. the' Pe'kmg 

ot this ('oni- ^ t .oN'e'rnme'nt j) 1 o - 

>11 ol ('vils was test«‘d. and warned 

he diltieulty ol JL h'K'iich that the'ii 

ig j( 0(1 to'the ' ( / pe'i’sistene'e' in treat- 

ring people ' J ^ mg with the Klllgol 

a Umiiw* in 111.- .Annam would be re- 

gaide'd as a msiis 
ht'lli. .Such till eats 
we'ie, howt'ver. 1111- 
av.iihng 111 lact' ol 
the ta('t that the' 
I'le'iK'h W('i(' dete'i- 
n^iiK'd to e'lilarge 
t h c' 11 holders m 
South-e'astern Asia. 
With this objc'ct 
} in view', a snrve'y was 
unde'rtakeii ol the' 
Ale'korig ; and I)Lij)uis 
W'iis se'iit to inspe'c't 
the' wate'i's ot the Ked 
River and the Aking- 
I ts(^ Kiang. As has 
so ()lt(*n hap[)encd in 

lui stern complica¬ 
tions, the two com¬ 
batants dritted into 
an irre'gular war. In 
the irony ol late dowager empress of china the first engagement 

the' man wdio The Empress Dowager- Tzu-H si—the maternal aunt F O 1't 1111 C' declared 



LATE DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA 


had liecn mainly in- 

8 


of the late Emperor, was a remarkable woman. 
She held the power by sheer force, of her peiso.ality. 


herself on the side of 





THE YOUNG EMEHROR TUNG-CHIH GRANTING AN AUDIP:NCE 
On June J'> tin* i f'pi o'lentativcs of for<*if!rn Powcis m Peking were ioc.eiv<*(l in aiKiiiMico by tlir Fmperor tti the* 

Pavilion uf Pill pi** Lij^lit in i In* P.il.ir** of Peking Tin. next auili»*nce was }>:i anted in 1 S''b by the Enipeior Tsai-Ti“n 


('hill.I, hilt 111 fintsl ()1 tlu* siihs(* [lU'llt 
l)altl(■^ ^lir 11 dllsli'i 1 (‘(1 hfi t.lN'oill (o (hr 
Firiu li, ,iii(l, .illci 11111(1) I'-t' ol 

(li[)l()llM I 1( \\'ll(‘'^ .lll«i N(‘l Clli^.U’rlin'Ills 

jHMcr Wci-^ i‘\’riit ii.ilh j)i ()( 1 .Hint'd (A]>ril 

ltScS 3 ). The ((Tins ol Ihr lii'.itv '^n^I 
( n'lillv inditMli'd the icMilts oi (hr i am 
jiaifj;!!, ( lima handrd o\’ci (h< sii/t'ramtv 
ol Amiam to I'laini.- and erdrd Tontjuni 
to that l\)uri. 

\m ^ooiii'i wa*' ()('arr it-Ntoicd m d'oiu|niii 
(luiii ottasioii'. ol (|iiaiu'l auasr on (hr 
iiordi-r.isl noiitu*i*>. 

Kokm ha^ irpt'alrdlv In'cii tlir rot'kpit 
f>l tlu* h.ir l''a-*t. Thr toast Imrs ot 

Troubles Koira air so nt'ar 

R.»ow« :« P has r\rr hri'li obvious (o 

thr japanrst' (hat thru salrly 
a^ an island kin^Mhim drpc'iids 
on th(' maiiilriianrr ol tlir indrprndriirr 

fit Korra, and thus an ailrnsr jralousy 
has always hrrn ftdt at IVikio at (hr lirsl 
-si^n ol any intrilrirma in Korraii affairs 
by ( Imi.a oi any otlirr Ikiwrr. It 
hapjuMird that Korra iiad had thr inis- 
iortinir to b(‘ lulrd by an ignorant and 
bigotrd rrgrnt during thr long minority 


Korea 


(»{ thr King. Ihr latlu'r ot tlu' sovrrt'ign, 
known as I'.nwrii Kmig, was thr holdm' 
ol this oHkm', and dining Ihr wIioU* ot liis 
I iilr In had shown a strong anti-lorrign 
1)1.is : nnu li so that iht' Cliinrst*, 

seeing tiiat prate (oiild hr st'rnrrd only 
by Ins irmo\a!, kidn.ipjK'd him anti 
tainrd him oft to I’.iolmg-tiL Ihilortn- 
nalrly, llitv irlt'asod Imn 
Invade*^ hrloit' hr w.is ptmitmt, and his 
Korea return to Koit'a was signahsrd 

hy distiirhanri's anti a tirrrt' 
atlark on tin* J.i|).m('sr Legation. Forlu- 
natrlv, thr ilpdoinatists escaped to an 
idiglish .ship ol w.ir, which rallied them 
and the iK'ph ol tlir outrage to 1V)kio. 
Fhr Japanrst' at onrt' di'spatrhrd an army 
to enlorrr terms ol ir])aiation. A.s a 
protest against this invasion the Chinese 
also .sent a Itiiet' into Kon'a, and thu.s 
the two alit'ii armit's wvre l)rought fata* 
to lae(‘. The position was eminently one 
lor negotiation, and Li Himg-chang and 
('onnt Ito drew uj) a treaty, hy th(' terms 
of which till' two PowcMs agrt'cd to with¬ 
draw their foret's from Korea, and for 
thr future not to send troops into the 
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(lis|)ul(‘(l kini^doin witlioiil 
()( their munition. 

Th<‘ Franeo-C'luiKNe war and tlie general 
course of evtMils iiad naturally foreed on 
the (diiiu'se the eousciousiH'ss <>1 their 
sliortconun,in tlu‘ fa('e ol othi‘r nations, 
d'he lf'/<ations abroad had nia^t‘d on thi‘ 
(iovt'innieid the n(‘ct'ssilv of haviiitj: a 
stroll ,14 aini\' and n.iv\’ as woll as railways 
and tele[;iaj)le. In ihrsr sc'vc'i.il dinr- 
I ons relornn \\( it' introdiiet'd. riie 
s« rvM t's oi loi cieatM were ('n,eaet*<I lo di ill 
the .trnues anti to (oniinand tlu‘ tlet^ts, 
trU-^i ajih’. wore ('oiistru* l''d, an<l uiidtM' 
11 h‘ nitlufuee t'l 
I.i Hun,i 4 -t'h<inLT. a 
'.hort iaiU\a\ li<aii 
'rionniii to the 
K*iijtin,i; ( o.il-miUf'- 
was 0{H‘Il(‘d. Ihit 
t lie t rent! »>1 » \ eiit s 
w.r i>')t al\'a\’s in 
thr direction ol j)io- 
i;i» ss. In the pi u- 
\ inta's of I‘!waii^-si 
<ind S/e< liL' n anli- 
tolrlj;!! lints hloke 
out, and nussion- 
a r 1 e s and t h r ir 
ehnrt hrs writ- at- 
la( krd and outia.erd 

In the \rar iSS7 
t h e III p r I t) r 

leachi'tl nian'^ estate 
— that 1^ to saw he 
had aiiived at the 
a^e ol si' teen - and 
b\’ lilt' law whit h 
chaiif^i's luit it was 
thrieu))on dc'cieetl 
tliat hr shtmld lala- 
to hnnsrli aa Em¬ 
press. Alter Hint I i 
(ni.;^ilaLion a niece 
ol the Dowa^ei 
hinpK'ss, Veh-lio- 
iiada by namt', was t hosen as his 
bride, and on February jtith, the aii^^iist 
I lie was j)eiloi ined with all due statt* and 
('erenion\'. In llit' following month th<‘ 
L)owa^;er Eanja ess, lollowin^ the inevitable 
jirecedi'iit, handl'd ovt'f the seals oi oftii'c 
and retiied to th(‘ Iho Faik. near IVkini;. 
One ot the first acts ol the now emaii- 
(ipated Fhnperor was to ri'ia'ive the* 
lore!/.;]! ‘Ministers in audience. In some 
ways tills cenanony was an advance on 
that f 4 ianted by Xim/L^cliih, but in otlier 
jo-'pects the arrangements were the same. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CHANGE 

The Ministers, instead ol bmng leceived 
cn l)l(H. as in 1S7 ;, weie each granted 
a separate audience ; but llie lull (‘licet 
ol th(‘ iimovation was vitiated by tb(‘ 
])lace oi audien('(‘ again Ix'ing tlu* 'Fsze- 
kwaiig T’avihon, wlu‘n‘ tlie Lnip(‘i(»r had 
been at'customed lo (‘UK'rtain tin’ rcjire- 
seiilativi's oi vassal state's. The ri'sent- 
inent sliown at this treatment had its 
effec't ; and wlu'ii, sonn' time' later, the 
iK'wly arrixi'd Aiistiian Minist<'r asked 
lor an aiidu'nct' he w.is :eceived in the 
( heiig-kwang Hall within tlu' Palace. 

In iN(it a iurtht'r re( ogmtion ol (he 
rights of the ior(']gn 
iepiesen(ati\a*s was 
(‘\idenc<‘d by the 
tact that tlu‘ foreign 
Ministers weii' K'- 
cei\ed m audieiKa' 
111 llu' W'en-hwa 
Hall ol I he J\dac('. 
'I his was blit an 
mdi(ation ot the 
genera! tt'ndeiicy oi 
allaIl^. .'\ progK's- 
sive sj»iiil s(‘emed 
to ha\i' taken hold 
ol the ( ountry. '1 he 
mti' )dnet ion oi rail- 
1 0.1 (1 s w a s e n - 
coiiraged and lU'Ws- 
jiape'is want* mlio- 
duced into a land 
W’lu're, until tht'ii, 
the “P e king 
(iazetii* ” had been 
tln‘ solitaiy lepre- 
seiitativt* ol the 
nati\'e Press. 

Nor w\‘re the 
.\rmy and Navy al- 
logt'tlu'i' neglected, 
riie adojition ol 
lori'ign and lu'w 
w'eajions was .sanc¬ 
tioned and a naval college was established 
at dieiitsin. Hut wTilt' tlie CiovornnK'nt 

was shtwviiTg marked signs ol a })rogressive 



TSAI-HEN HWANG HSU 
Ninth Einperoi of the Manchu dynasty Nephew of the 
Lowap;er Kmpress, Tzu-* si hy whose authority he was 
pioclainied Enipcroi at the aije of four m isTr* 


spirit, an ojiposite disposition was e\’inced 
in parts oi the emjiiie. Anti-foreign riots 
broke out in various provinces, and in iK{)t> 
alarming outbreaks occurred on tlie Yang- 
tse Kiang, in the ('ourst' of wliieh two 
Englishmen wert' brutally nnirdt'red at 
Wuhsueh. It was jiroved that tlie jirime 
instigator ol the riots w'as an olht'ial nanu'd 
('liou Han, ])nt tlioiigh his ('omplicity was 
jilaiiily demonstralccl he suffered no further 
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in('()iiv(.*ni(‘nr(* than tlu* nominal penalty 
ot under jHilice snr\’(‘illanee. A 

niort* ^ratifvinj^" event whuli o('enne(l 
al)ont the saint* time was tlu* opi'iniif; to 
loit'i^n trade ot the j)ort ot ('hiin^d\in”, 
on tile I’pper ^d^p^tse. But neither 
insidt'nor ontsidt^ tht* ein])ire did matters 
run .sinoothlv, and a lebelhon in Korea 

_ in(hut‘<l a wai ht'lwt‘t*n ( hina 

War Between j ,,,,,, , ,,, 

- rt'at'hini; ('onst'tjueiK (‘s. bein.i^ 

iin.dile to (Opt* with therehei- 

hon, the Kini; ot Korea lu^^j^t'd lor help 

Irom ( liina, whieli was readih' attoided, 

and the despateli ot troops tioin I’t'kiiu; 

k‘d to tilt' arri\'al til a Japaiiest* army in 

the nei^j^lihonrhood ot Seoul. 

dims, the two armits weie onre aj;ain 

laee to taee. Idle position was datii:eions, 

and liieiion was t le.iled l>v a desire on the 

part ot |a])an to intiodiut* ... 

udoinis into the adininist i.1- 

tion. As ( Inna 1 (‘liis('d to ha\e ■ ‘ 

lot 01 pa it in th(‘sc pioposals 

the ja|).nn‘se undertook to 

enloiae them t lu'iust dx es and 

pres('nt('d an ultimatum to tin 

Km^ on the subjeet. ddie 

Koreans Ik'iu^ still it'ialii- 

Irani the Japaiiese suirounded 

tlu' pake'e and took jiossi’ssiou 

ot tin* Kmt.;\ -jK-rson. ^ 

ddie position now beeaiiu’ 

aeutiy <in<l the two ioieii^n f//‘JV? 

IkiW'eis })iej)ared toi w.u. 

wdiudi bloke out pieina1111 ely ' ^ 

on I iil\’23t h. ()n ih.il da\ t wo I——— 

laiiancse m<*n-ot-wa! sighted ^ 

, , y AI efof uifi win 

a r llinese Jleet ell route lor the Empcior 
the Korean roast. Altii .» that .oused a; 
sliort en^a|L;emeiit, the ('tnn«‘si‘ wi'h* 
deteatecl and ])ut to Ihejit. with the 
loss ot toui sliijis. Followintt up then 




the Korean roast. Altei .» that .ouseu aat 
sliort en^a|L;emeiit, the ('tnn«‘si‘ wi'h* 
deteatecl and ])ut to Ihejit. with the 
loss ot toui sliijis. Followintt up then 
X'K'toi y, the J apanesc* laiuk-d on the Koi eaii 
roast, and in (juitk succession m.ide 
IheiiiseK'es masters o| the towai< ot Asan 
and Pini.;-yan|2. Idle loss ot tlu'se strontt- 
holds 1(^(1 to the withdrawad ot tb(' ( hmese 
troops iKjrthwaids tiom Koia^a. Without 
loss (d t ime t h(‘ J apaiiese lollow'ed the tlyini; 
emuny,crosst'd the Valu river, and vdrtually 
(li'au'd tilt' country ot the riiineso fort'cs. 
Haviiif^ thus set themselves lice for other 
('ntt'rjiriscs they turned their attention to 
Port Arthur, which, alter a shoi t sief^e, 
tell into tlu'ir hands (Novt'iiiber 2ist, 
18(141. Wd'i-hai-wei was the only remainin,^ 
stroiif^ plact' let! to the Chinese, and it 
quickly fell be tort' Jaiiant'se ])row'esb. 
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KANG YU-WEI 
A I efof uifi who ai I s'hi pei suadf'd 
thp Enipcior to ishae docr^os 
that loused national opposition 


It w^is now' obx'ious, eva'ii to the (diint'se 
(iovermneiit, that m tlu'ir intert'sts tlu' 
tiint' had airix'ed tor tlu' conclusion ol 
peare. Altt'i* several abortive t'tiorts, Li 
Hun^-chaiif; was enqiow'ered to procet'd to 
Shimoiioseki, in Jajian, to arranj^e terms. 
As botii parties wt'ie dt'sirous ol ])eaee, 
matters went smoothly, and mii^ht havt' 
i;on(‘ without a liitt h liad it not bt'en 
that a misguided natixt* lilt'd a revoh'er at 
Li as lit' w.is passm{4 to a met'tmj^^ ot the 
( ommissioiit'is. Happily, tlu* wound m- 
tlirted was not seiioiis, .nid alter a It'W 
tla\s Li v\as .d)le to take j)art in the con- 
(hisioii ol a tK'dtv'. wdm h was si^iu'd, 
s'died, and tlehx'eied on April i^tli. l8()3. 
1>V the teims ol tills dotmiut'iit (dim.i cedt'd 
to jajian tlu* LiaotuiiL; })t‘niiisula. mt luduif; 
Iku't .Arthin. the island ol h'oiiiiosa. and 
the Pescadores ^rou]) ot islands. She also 
___ ai^ieed to pay Jai)an an indt'm- 
200.000.000 taels and 
to open t't'it.im cities to 
Jtiade. But. b\ a 
st-riel uiidei st.Midm.e. It had 
been .if^ieeil betwet'ii the 
^ P e k 111 rt'pieseiit.itn’es ol 

C. Russia, lb.met' and (lermanv 
L f'4*'^ 1^^‘d tlit'V would use t ht'ii ^t)od 

ollu es to lestoir iht' Liaotlllli; 
jPj^ V \ pemiisuki to ( lima, ami they 
j\\ siittt't'detl in indium^ 

•'f \h'ld tht' jH'iimsula m e\ 

( haiif^e loi a Im ther mdt'mnily 
ol ;o.000.000 l.K'ls. 

i The j)( .K'e had not lon^t^ bt't'ii 

—rout Imk'd when a t'aiise ol 
"U-WEI ottciue br<»ke out b(‘tw'et.'n 

Is'lPpeisu.'idf'd , , 1 /' 

issue decrees ( hlU.l .lUd (it'im.mV'. ( )U 
mal oppoMtma Xoveiubi'l 1st. I Srt WO f h'l - 
man missionaries wcie murdered m the 
pioxuice ol Shantiini^. On the new's ol 
the outi.a.m* le.ithm^* the t'ars ot tht' 
(iennaii Admiial ht* stt'amt'ti into tht' 
|»ort ol Kiaochow m the int'runinated 
pioxiiite and ott.upied tht' island ol 
'Isuif;-tao within Us watt'is. 'The usual 
e.\l>lanation W’as dt'inandt'd at 
Oerman ,,n(l a hall of tht* 

Concessions i 1 . m- . .i 

. p,. island ot 1 sini^-tao, with a 

in ina considt'rablt' section ot tht' sur- 
louiidiiit; country, w’as |:(ranled on a lonu 
lease to (iermany. The success ol this 
nei;otiation encoura^t'd I^u'^sia to jirojiost' 
that similar ri;.^fits over I’ort Arthur should 
bt' ffiantt'd to her. This w^as conceded by 
the (hiinese (jovernmt'nt, wdio also volun¬ 
tarily offered to fj^ivt' the British (iovern- 
ment a lease ol Wei-hai-wei (July 1, 1898). 
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These eessions of territory, couph'd with gating; the reforms ordered by the l^m- 
tlu‘dbasti oils war with [a])aii, had indiie(‘d peror, and death Warrants were issued 

a seetion ot the more eiilit,diten(Ht of the against the native advisiMs wiio had ])een 

mandarins, headed l)\’ the h-mjH'ior liim- tlie instii^alors ol tlu' l^npierors policy, 

self, to desire such reforms m th(‘ admims- With this reversal of the ordi'r of tilings 

tration ot the (io\’ernment as would jihu't' a strong anti-tori'ign spirit sjiia'ad o\'er the 
dhiKi on an (Hpiality with tlu' foreign northern ])art ot the empire, lH‘ginmng 
Pow(Ms. As was to be e\p(‘ctt‘d, the in the j>ro\in('e ol Kiangsn and ra})idly 
U'toiiiK'rs t(‘ll into manv and gieat mi^- . . stretching o\c‘r the ad)a('('nt 

takes, and ranged against themselves a piovmces ot Anhim Shantung 

powerful bod\' ol pul»hc opinion. At lht‘ and ( hihh. In sui>j)ort ol the 

Histig<ition ol siM'it't adx’isers, notable mox'enu'nt, then^ aji]>eait‘(l an 

among whom was Kang Vn-wta. an organised lou'e known to touagneis as 

enhghtt’iied ni.in but an enthusiast, the the P»o\ers. and in the' ('Oiinlry as Iho- 
hanpei'oi issurd ,i sei'ies ol <'dicts w hit h (.hii.iii, or ‘ Ikiti iolK 1 lai inoinmis Lists. 
r(’Volutionist'd and ouliaged manv ol llu* Th('si‘ men de\oted then att<'ntion, in the 
most ch(‘iislie(l conxK'tions ol tlie peot>h‘. first iiistama'. to th(' missionaries and 
At last inaltei s ('aiiH'to sucli a ]>itc h that their (oiiMMts; hut with the ottu lal 

the Dowagei Kmjiress was besought to support wlm h the\ sju (‘«hh'a< <[uiied ihtw 

int(‘rvenc to iirt'servt* the countrv from tlew at Inght'r game, aial assumed the iol(‘ 
anarchv. Nt)lhmg loth, tliat rechmbtable ol a pati iot arm\ w liosc mot to w .is “ ( Inna 

lady, who had be('n wall lung e\ erv nio\ e lor tlit‘( hinest',” 1 he obgn t ol this b.ind 

on ' till' board, \’irtn.illv de]K)sed the so wt‘11 haimoiiised with tlie pievailmg 
Kmperor and sia/ed the leliis ol ])owei. sentiments .at Peking th.it it ie(ei\'ed 

In (jiiick sill (e-^sioii rdi( ts aj)]>eaied .ibro- the nngiudgmg su|>poit ot the Dowagei 

Pmjiiess. who. Ill hei ignoi.iiiie. 
believed ii>> x'ot.iiles to be impervious 
to bullets. 

Ill Apiil. if|'>o the position ol Peking 
had under tlii‘s(‘ lapidK develoju'd 
( ncuinst.iiK es bei ome so dangerous 
to tonagn-rs that it was deemed .id- 
\isable to d(‘s]Ml(h a ii'lievang lone 
trom 'I'lenlsm. and on jnni' loth 
Admiial Se\moui. at the Ik*. id ol a 
small det.iihmeiit ol i,.Soo m.armes 
and bhie]ac'kels, m.in lied out towards 
thec.ipit.il. P)Ut hi'h.id misi alcul.ited 
the' IcMcc's with w'hii h he had to 
(onteiid, and beloie le.ii'hing J\‘kmg 
he w.is obliged 4,0 iiAo'at bc torc' the 
Impeii.il troops and P>o\eis who stood 
in his waw Large* ieinlorcemeiits wi're 
subse(|uentl\ sent lioin Taku, and 
siK'C'eeded m (apt in mg the city ot 
Tientsin and U'lieving tlu* L(\gations, 
which had b(*en besieged b\' ovcm- 
w'helnnng tones Innn the* middh* ot 
Jiiiu* to Augiisl 1,4th. 

On th(‘ arrival ol the* relieving 
fon e at Peking, tin* Dowagei Kmprc'ss, 
with the Jimpc'i’or, took to Ihght 
we.stward, and scain c^lv drc'w rc'in until 
they reached Hsianlii, the ca])ital ot 
the province ot Shemsi. There they 
slayc*d while negotiations for peace 
were being condnetc'd by Prince ('hing 
and Ta Hnng-c'hang. As .1 j)reliminary 
it w’as determined that ])unishments 



DEFENCE OF BRITISH LEGATION AT PEKING 


The scene is a balcony in the British Mini.ster’s house over¬ 
looking: the Imperial Canal and Prince Su’s palace. The 
British Marines’ Nordenfeldt is in action ag^aiust the Boxers. 
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SIR CT.AUDE MACDONALD 
Mm win) ((jinujandf d ciuaitci during siey^ 

shonM l'( int1i( trd on < (“ilani olln nils 
w^io 1 m(] Mkni )iioniiii(‘tii ]>arts m lln‘ 
iM.nksoii iiid 1 1 k‘ ot l‘.niopraiis. 

1 oi sinlita”ii(^ I’liiK'r'- I uaij and I'likiK* 
Wi'K -('iilriHid lo dcalli, \\hi(!i senlanct'. 
oil a( I ounl ol till'll liu|H'!Kd laiik Wtis 
• ()iiiiimti.'d to pmal M'lviludc loi lili', 
IdiiK)' ( Iman^’ and tin IdO'^idt ol tin- 
lioaol ol I riisoi^ and lioard ot 
nicnts \\M t'( oiKh nincd to loiinmt '>iii( idi', 
wink' tliK'c otliri Infill ollinaK won* 
hi'lu'.idcd. 

I ii'.lK >' kav IIIJ,’ till is Ik'cii dona. 11n Ika.c 
('oniiiin,.sjoni I ^ pioi i i'dad to di.iw' up .i 
protoi ol ^\lll(h w,is si^ni'd on ^»'ptt'inl>rr 
7t!n 1 (^ 01 . 1 lie ind('nniit\’ to Ik' paid was 
ti\('d <d 4=^o,oo(,.ooo tat'ls, on wlni h 
4 pi't ii'iit. wa- to l)t' (liai{;rd iiiUil tlu' 
r.ijatal wa> pa'd oil at tlia and ot ’,() years. 

I he (onidusion ol pi'ai'o broiiglit tlu- 
Imiiju'ioi tind l)('wa,L;('i JC]ni)resN liai'k to 
I’eknii^. and willi a letnin to a M-itle«l 
toian ol i;o\einineni aio.se a lurthei desm* 
loi tlu- inateiial advanta^^es ol eivili.sa- 
tioin This ti'nd(‘n(\’ was stdi turtlier 
t'in])ha''ised l>v the K'snll ot the Kusso- 
J.ipaiH'se w.a. 'Idle (HU"dion naturally 
a^i^esled it'.ell to the t hiii-'se : “ ll the 

j.ipanesc Wile ai)le lo eoiuiiKM' Russia, why 
should wi' not he able to do the saint' ? 

I Ills mental attitude It'd lo an iiKpiiry as 
to lh(' means by wdiieli Jaiiaii had acquinal 
her pri'st'iit jiosition, anti trtiojisol stutlents 
btiotik Iht'mselves to tlie l,antl ol the 
Risine, Sun wdnle eommissiout'rs were sent 
to Amerit'a and luirojH' to iiit|uire into 
tile systt'uis ol |,;t)vernment in foree there. 

Ill tucler to enable the Chinese Govern- 


ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD SEYMOUR 

Who dofratcd the Loxeisat Lang-Fang, June 11. IOik). 

int'iit to mlrodu'e tlii'se and otht'r retornis, 
Sn Rol)eil Halt bioiiLtht lorward a ])io- 
posal {i()o.|) toi th(' beitt'r eolk'etion and 
amendment t>l tlu' Land 'l av. b\’ tlie adop¬ 
tion <n whuh he (•si]7n.i1>‘d dial a revtanu' 
ol 400.000.000 tails would bi‘ ]‘aisi‘<L 
'Idiis '-t lu'im would jiroN'id' tht' iiK'aiis lor 
an impioved .niny and navy, and lor 
toilettes and sv hooK thion/^hoiit the 
eiiij'iH'- but the plan tlitmeh plausible, was 
dismissed as iinpiaelirable m tlu' piesmit 
('oiidition ol the eoiintiN. dlu' (iovi'in- 
ment look pains at the monn'Ut to expit'ss 
IIk u aj)))tet lat lon ol i^ir Kobi'it Hart’s 
pioposds and to assuie the Lanpirt' ol 
tlieii (k are to lollow Ins advit e. L>ut two 
years later (Ma\. i()o()) they showtal tlu‘ 
trii ttmdeiit \ ol lh(‘i: [loliey b\' apjHunt- 
ini4 the Mimstias ddt'hdiani; and baiii;- 
sliao-\i “ to take over eharee ol the t'Uliie 
mistoms s«M\iee, with [)lenai\’ juiweis to 
retorm or m(*dilv id hbitiun.” thus su])er- 
sednir; Sn Roluat Hart, ddiis met with 
stronj.; and united opposition Irom tlu' 
loieijtn lei^ations, and the (ioverinm'nt 
atti'iiiptefl to i'\])lain away the obvious 
ineamn.e (d tlu'ii own woids. 

With thai vaeillation whieh has ahvavs 
inaiked the ImjKaial c'onduel ol aflairs, 
an ediet wa ^ issued a lew' months later 
(.^('pleinbei jolh, Kjof)) in W'hieh a p^eniiiiie 
and iKiieliei'nl refoim was lorishadowed. 
Ky its terms o])ium smoking,!; was abolisht'd 
tlirouf;hout the eij^hteen jirovnua's. I'his 
measure is discussed later ; and whetlu'T 
it siu'eeeds or tails, it stands as an atteiTi.pt 
to imjirove the condition ol the 
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ARCHDEACON WOLFE AND A GROUP OF CHINESE CLERGYMEN IN FU-KIE 

A CtNTURY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN CHINA 
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CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA 


pHKISTIWITY lia- nrv.'i taken hold 
^ ot Hk- ('Iinics(': il li.is alwav^^ boriK^ 
an aluMi (haia u i. An insci on 

tlir inonunu'iit al'I ('(1 m at 

Snif^.in Fin Hk* ant hcnt k i1 y ot wlnrli vva^ 
iM‘1 oiK'()Usl\' (lonbi'.'d in the s(*\(‘nt(*(“nlh 
(cnfiirv, s1at(‘s lliat the lii'st (diiistian niis- 
'^lonaiN’ anivt‘<l in ( Inna in (>’,5. l’|»on 
tlu‘ nionunicnt tu* 1-. known as “ Olopcai,” 
v\'ln( li Is ]H‘iha])s nu'ii'lv a coi 1 nj)ti()n ol 
tlic Flinu'si' i xpK'sMon tor nmnk and the 
i(‘li:;ion, nt u'liKdi a >onu'wliat \ aidin' simi- 
mar\' is ,l;i\«mi. is (.alh'd ifn* noblt* law ol 
la-tsin (S\iM). Ol.incn was oj ihr 
Nf'stoiiati i>i.iin'h ot tlir < liiistian ( lmr< h. 
a s(‘('l (oiidc'iniUMl as liciotuai by tin* 
oitliodox id)<i\ luit )>rrdoniiiiant in A-ia. 
It Is |)io1)ablr that the Xfstoiian'. caiiK' 
to Finn.I a'< rally a^ A.D., and ll.at 
tlu' slIkwo^n^^' bioiii,dit by tluan to 

('oiista111ino|)l(' III 551 \.i) , il not (»t 
Kliolan 011^111. canu' troni ('Inna. 

'I hr books ]>iou_i;ht 1W’ ()lo|u‘n W(‘ir 
traiis!aU'(l with Ihr I'an|)rroi’s IraM. and 
otlicKil saiirtion wms j^n\rn to tlio dis- 
si'inination ot liis tra('lnnf^. 'I'hr Ttint; 
lan}U‘ior I'ai 'Isun/^ ls said in ()\S to 
h.ivr f^iv'i'ii Ills fxpirss porniission to tin. 
jiirarhinj^^ oi tlu' nrw dortnnr. and to have 
allowed tlir bnildin*.^ ot a (dinr»'li on roiuli- 
tioii that Ills ])irtur(‘ was pkurd tlirnin. 
Kao Tsnn;.; la\'onrrd the 

doi'lrinr. At a later period. 


Early Records 


lio\v<*vi‘r, dittuailties rosiy but 


of Chinese ,1 , 

... .. Hsiian !sun!:;( 7 ij 7 =st>) aeain 

r.s lani y ..,|,,,\ved !a\a)nr to the doetriiK*. 
and a lU'w inissionai y, Kiho, is said to have 
<'nt('r(‘d tlu‘ <-oiintry. Finally the inonu- 
nuMil r(‘coids its own ri rid ion in 7<Si, under 
!'• J.siin;.^ (7S()--So5). Fhe inscaijition i.s 
in the ('hiiirsi' laii^^na^^c*. and p.irtly in 
poetii'al tonn ; it eontaiiis (jiiotatioiis in 
the Syi lan lan^na^ix lioin wdiich it apjiears 
that a rart;(‘ niiinlier of Nestorian iiriests 
(one referrnre ('ontaiiis sixty-siw’en names) 
were tluai workin/; in (diina. They 
are said to liave been organised under 
M'vta.il ej)is(‘o])al vicars, the first of 
whom is entitled the Pope of Zinistan, 
or Filina. 


Influence 

(Vntral 


Aia'oidin^ to latia* aeeonnts, closer 
relations existed between the Nestonans 
and the Mother ( hnrrh in Syria until 
biokiai oh by the advani'e ot Moham¬ 
medanism. fn iS45 the ('hristian jinests, 
who aie -.aid to ha\(‘ inmib('red tliree 
thousaml. ('aiiU' iindcM lhi‘ e(li< t ol Wu- 
tsiin^, whirh oid<M(’ l them, like tluxse ol 

VT * - linddha. to rc'tiirn to their t('m- 

Nestorian , 

.poral or(aii)ations. Nevertlie- 
Strengthandj .1 x- ' • . ■ 1 

less tlu- Nestonans maintained 

l!i‘ir toolini; 111 Fhiiia and 
.•\si.(. 'they possessed a lar^a^ 
number ol jiaiishrs and rhiirrhes through¬ 
out the rnipiir, and were not without inihi- 
c'ure at the < (>1111 ol the M(.)n.L;ol prinres and 
empei01, making many ( on v ei ts aiiion.i.' the 
wonum and .inion.i; some of the hi}:;her 
ohirials. 'Fhry h'll w’lth the ^Mon^ol 
dynasty, whhont li'axini; any li\'in^ trace 
ni then (‘Msiiaice. It was, piMlia]>s, jiartly 
due to tht' brliet 111 the existeiK'e, sume- 
wheie in llir l.n Fast, ol a Nt^storian 
country niukn tlie rule ol Prt'sti'r John 
dial IniKxeiit 1 \'.. in 1245, siait (‘iiyoys 
to the Moiif.^ol Khan m tlu' hope ol 
“ a\('rtin,q the oiv laiif^hts on Fhristendoin 
throui^h tear ol diviiu* wratli.” 


Ko.max Faiholkism 
.■\t the time ol tlir Mont^ol dynasty 
tlir Inst Konian ( athoiic jairsts anix’ed 
in Fhina. apiiearinti' in the character ol 
ambassadors with a diplomatic message 
fioin the P()])e and temporal ])rinces. 
d'he success ol the Mongols in Western 
Asia and Fkistrrn luirope, togrthei with 
the growing juiwei ot Mohammedanism 
in Syria and l{g\4>t, had sen ionsly oecuj^ied 
the attention ol the Pojirs wlio jiri'ached, 
and the princes w'ho took ])art in, the 
several crusades and ii was thought that 
an alliance might be made with the 
IMongols against the Mohammedans, the 
common (Miemy of both parties. 

The atteinjUs to bring about a ])olitical 
and military alliance of this nature led 
to no result, but the reiiorts of the 
Pajial messengc'i's, and the emi.ssaries of 
the other princes who went to Mongolia 
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and ( iiina by land, olit'r many points ol 
hi^h inlcM(*st. Ikd()n‘ tlu* nicctnif.; ot tlu‘ 
Coinu'il of Lvons (1J45), l\)j)e Inno('i*nl 
IV. srnt to tiu' li,ast an I'niluissy of Donnni- 
cans nnd(‘i Nicolas Ansrlni (Anse’in of 
I.ombardy). In Anj^ust, 1*^47, lla'y mid 
tlio army of the ‘^ciu'ial B.uhn-jioyan in 
Kliwarrsin, and hr s(‘nt tlu'in hac'k with 
(wo I'aitai Monpilian rnx'oys 

. with a nicssaqr to thr Pope- 
Emissaries ,011' 

, ia4‘^). I 1 h' nirssaec was (-on¬ 
to China ^1 I ? 4 I 

(\'i\(‘d III a di^ronrt(‘ons style, 

and the Poju' was unh-n-d to in his 

siibinissKMi , but tlie i^a'iK'ial (n-alrd tlu- 
anibriss.ufi»rs with the .Liicatrst kindiK-ss, 
111 tiic hope (4 rdntiiinin.j,; linthci rrl.itions 

SimiihaiU'oiis]\ with the first mission, 
IniKxc'iil also «l(‘s}).ii('jicd two Fraih'isc ans. 
I.oK'ii/o ol I’ortui^al. wTio was appoinft-d 
i\apal Ta-^alc in I Ik- Jwist. ,iiid John of 
Plan ( 1 (‘ ('ai j>inr, w h<) st.irtrd on t lit- jouriK-v 
from Ihe’slan, ni coinpanv with I'M-nc- 
(hct of l\)lanrl. These' latti'i were flu- liisi 
to K'ach Batii. who sent them on to tlu- 
eiirainpinenl of ()jL;otai. w hc'iX' the\'arrived 
at lh(' moiiieiit when Kiivnk .isK-nded 
the thione ni j nl\’, iJ4t). 'riit'in t lu-y loiind 
Iviissian and Hiin,!.,aiilan j»riests, and a 
goldsmith naiiH'd Kosnios. Kuyiik w.is 
hims(‘ll ilu' son ol a Nestoiiaii worn.in. and 
.iinoni; tlu* w'onieii ol his haiein and his 
hi/^h olhcials wc'ic inaii\' (diiistians, who 
wcie alloVN'c'il to prac'tise then leh^ioii. 

Ill Xox’eiiibei the ambassadors wc'ie dis¬ 
missed with a wntti'ii answ'ei fioni tlu- 
(iieat Kiian. Ihes' W’erc- diplomatK' 
(-nouf^h to dec'hiie the eoinjianx ot Tartai 
ainbassadois. as they did not desna- the 
latter to be witn(-ss<-s ol the dissensions 
eMstJiii; amoiii^ tlu' ( hiistian princes, .md 
so to acejiiire ('oinaf^c- foi further invasions. 
'riu‘ homewaid )ourney thion.ith Ku.ssia. 
Poland, P>()heniia, and Austria pioved 
(UIVk uU. and they did not reach the Po])e 
until tlu- e-nd ol the ye-ai I-147. 

Mt-anwhiK- K114; Poms I\. ol I^'rance 
r(T(‘iyi‘d in 1247 ‘‘ demand fiom Hatn to 

. te'iidei Ills submission, fo which 

Mission to 1 4 I., ,1 . 


China during 
the Crusades 


noK'pJy was sc-nt. Jn 124N, wlit-n 
Louis w'as on his first cru.sade. 


‘""'"""’““" ambassadors from Ilchikadai, 
the sucea'ssor of the dc-i'ease-d Barhu, came 
to the kiii^ in ( ypnis, otte-rin^^ him an alli¬ 
ance against tlu- Mohammedans, and in- 
iorming him that Jhdnkadai and the (ireat 
Khan had themsi-lves bec'ome Christians. 
Upon this information, Louis sent out an 
embassy from Nicosia in I24<), consisting 
of Dominicans, under Andrew of Longu- 
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nu-aii, to tlu- (in-at Khan, to present him 
with seyeral relics and exhort him to (-011- 
tinue 111 the Christian rc-hgion. 1 'he embassy 
xveiit by wax of Peisia, m order to 
sjHxik witli Ilchi, and on ariix'al at the 
('amp of the (Ireat Khan found Kuyuk 
d('a(i (1J4S). 'Idle (|ii(‘en i('g('nl, Ogul 
(iaiinish (I24*S 1231), aici'jUed tlu' gifts 
as a tok(-n of tribute', and si-nt bac'k the 
ambassadors xxath po'se-nts. riu-y xvi're 
unabk- to gain an11101 e a( ( 111 .ite mf01 illa¬ 
tion on t he subject of t h(' alleged eoiixa-rsion, 
and letmiii'd to llu' king at Ac k' m 1231. 

In spite of Ills dissatisfaction at tlu' 
false (onstru(-t ion laid n|)on tlu- object 
of this embass\', l.ouis sent out, m Max', 
123;, nexx' ambassadors, the I-'iaiuasean. 
William of 1\ ubi ucjuis. and 1 kii t holomexx' 
of ( leinoihi. Using the' suj»j»osed conx’ei- 
sion as an excuse for then drsj>at('h. 


d'hex trax’ellc'd by x\a\ ol ('oiist.mtmoplc' 
ihioiigh the stej)j)(‘s betxxc-c'ii the I)ni('|>('i 
and Don, and leac'hc'd the eiu'amjiinent 

of Khag.itai m July, whc-nc'e thc'X' xxc'ic' 
sent cm to .'s.irtac'li Ixhan, the' son of Patu. 
thic-c' dax’s’ male h bex’oiid the- \’olga. 
He. hox\-(-x’(-r. dechned togixc- them h'ax'e 
^ , on his own K'sjionsibility to 

. - rc'iii.im and j)i e.ic h m tIu' 

Mi&ston of , 1 4 41 4 

, . -v coimtix’ and sent tlu-ni to 

Louis IX. ,, \4 1 

M.irign. At his c oui t. m 

Dec('mb(-i. 1235. thc'X' found many Nc-s- 
toriari jnu-sts. who had bc'c-ii gix’eii 
j)iec ed(‘iH e ox’c'i the Mohammc'clau imam 
and tlu- bon/es 

Mangii xvas jac'sc'nt at tlu'ir dixanc' s(*i- 
x'ic(-s with his laniiU’, but ])rob.ibix’ this 
xvas a matte r ol indiflc'renc e to him. He 
liims(-ll, hox\'('X-ei, xvas \ ery siiju i stitious. 
and neX (‘i c-ntc'icd into any uiicK-i taking 
without })r<-x'ious dfX’iii.ition by iiu-ans of 
the slionldc-r-bones. dliey accomjiaiiit-d 
]\Iangu to Karakorum. xvIk-k- they found 
(imllanme Pxnu hic'i, a P.insiaii golclsimlh. 
Then-, at the ovde-vs ol Mangu, they had 
a discussion with the- jiiic'sts ol other 
leligions. Mangu finally dismissed Ru- 
bnujuis (P>art holonu'xv rc-mtiined behind, 
as he (Inclined to journey lioiiK'ward 
thiough tile d(‘sert), xvith a xvrittc-n answer 
to King Loms, in whu'h he assumed the 
titles of “ Son of the- heavc-n ” and “ Lord 
of lords,” ('ontradicted the iulormaticui 
that had been givi'ii by the ambassadors 
of Ilchikadai and of Ogul (iainiish, and 
directtul the king to act ujxm the orders 
of (lenghis Khan. After a march of two 
mouths Ruhruquis met with Sartach, 
whose behaviour made Ruhruquis doubt 
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llu' tnitl] of his r('|)()rtt‘cl adlH'n'iui* 1o 
(’liristiaiiily. In So})t(‘inl)(T, 1254, Knl)ru- 
(juis n^arhrd tlir ciKani])!!!!*!!! ol liatu. 
wlioin lu‘ acc'ompaiiit'd loi a iiioiitli ; iilli- 
niatdy ndiirncd tlironp^li thr ('all(•a^u^. 
Arnu'ina, and Syria, and arnvod at 
Tripoli in Auf^oist, 1255, whriicc hr stail 
liis r<‘])oil to Kin.t; Loins at Aiar. 

The Loprs .also weir by no iinains idle, 
lhouf;h thrir ol))r('(s wi'p' now lathri 
I'-lif^ioiis than ])ohli<al. In T27N Na holas 
III. sent monks to thr (iu*at Kli.m. 

hnt nothing" is known ol the irsiilts o| this 
rnih.issv. I h(‘ IdaiKistaii monk. John 


iIkmi rnt off. In 1470 rrhaiiW attnnplcd 
to nnjiiovr tli(‘ situation hv srndin^ ont 
a Papal ]r;.^at(‘, an aiidihishop. and sornr 
ci.qhty t lrr;.’,v to Pckm.ij: ; hnt no news 
was cvrr UMaavaal oi any ol thrm. The 
< athohe mis-,ion piaish-al amid tin' dis- 
turhaiurs whudi broke (ait upon the 
dowailall ol th(' Monyoh.in dyn.lst^^ as 
the Nrstoiiaiis luid pcrisht d Ix'lorc tlam. 
d hr hostility ot tlu- national Mm;.: dynasty 
in ( ihna to .ill loH'i;.;nris hr sprr.id of 
Mohamnir<l.in nitliiriKt' in ((nir.il Asia, 
.imf the (onxri'sion ol lukas .iiid p(‘0])k‘s 
to till- laith air haidl\' ol thrnisrlvrs a 


ol Montrt'oi vino, who li.n 
ij'Si) arri\a*d .|i the < oast 
fit South ('liin.i 111 i2(iJ and 
ni.idr his wax’ to Prkin;.:. 
w hi'iicr hr -('lit t.iX’onr.ibk' 
rrpoi Is ni 17,05 .ind l ;ot) ; 
in I ;o7 hr w.i'- aj>pointod 
Am hbisliop ol Prkin,^. In 
t his x’r.ar <ind in i ;i 2 a 
iiinnbri ol sntii a<aii bishop- 
and ot h('i j rirst - w’rrr -rnt 
out t(> IniiK t hoii,i;h it stM iii- 
that soiiK' lailrd to ira( h 
tlirli drstiiMtion. In Prkin,i:. 
Zaitnn ,md ^'.ln^:(']loll t liri r 

rxistrd t'pis( opal towns 
( liun hr-. and pai islu's. .ind 
whri’ john ol Montri 01 x ino 
dir(l in 1 ;2S, I ii(’ pi osperts 
ol Ihr Mliioiltr mis-ion 
appeal r(l hi;;hlx lax'oin .d)lr, 
although Audirw ol Ik'i n,i:ia. 
Ihsliop ol Zaitun, published 
a ('oinplaint 111 1 ; 2 <) that 
no ( onx’ri 1 - were made ol 
the .Mohamnird.ins and 
Jews, and that many ol 
llirbaplisrd lioathriistia\’i’(l 
iiom the (hiistian laith. 
tin tlir otliri liand. as 
hr luni.srll ()bs(M X'rd, t hr 


1 stalled in sullirirnt r\ 



FIRST JESUIT MISSIONARY 
TO CHINA 

M.'ittco Ricci, who arrived al Pckiin.^ 
in liiOl and founded the Jobiiil Mission, 


plaiialion loi th<' (al.imitirs 
W'hi(di 1 irlrll the ( In istiaiis ; 
popiilai liatird ol the loiri.i^n 
do< tnnr and the lori'i.i;!! 
tra(hrjs Ill LI-t haxr matr- 
riallx' ' om i ibiiti'd to tlirii 
( \l( rmm.it ion. 

I 111 I f.-! II M issiov 
Ihr srooiid pt'i 10(1 ol 
Roman ('atholK' activity 
d.itr- lioni Ihr X’ox’.'igr to 
( hm.i ol 1^'' aiK Is Xa\nrr 
on llu' (om liisK,11 ol his 
woik in J.ipan. Hi' died, 
Drii'inbri 2 1552 at 

Sam laii. .ii. isl.nid thirty 
link's 11ohi Ma( ao, and 
a Poriuyursr I lonunican, 
(iaspaid a ( ruci', xvas the 
tirst to K'-i'iitri (.'lima. 
Alti'r s«)nu‘ sill ('rs- in 
pirai liiiiL:. Ik x\ .is i xprllrd 
iiom the (ountry, and 
Mai tin dr Ri'da. a Spanish 
Au,L:usi,ni who lollowi'd him 
in 1575. w.is, altt‘1 three 
X'l'.iis’ n'sidriicr, aLo t'X- 
jM'llcd. In 157() till' Pio- 
x’ln-'ial ol Imlia. artiiyi: on 
adxmr ravhrr ;;ixam by 
I'h.im is X,i\n*r, s uit two 


‘'onntiy rn|oxrd lull rrli,L;ious toleration. frsinfs fd ( Inna. Mk lu'k' Khi^^i^irro and 

iiml no opposition w.is ollrird to tlu* Mallt'o Ru'ci. rhr\ siuct'rdrd in reach- 

])irachin;^ ol the inissionai irs. m;; Canton irom Macao in 15S1, and 

f Idoru ol Pordrnonr. who arrivi'd at alter iniimli' dilhcnlty r\rclr(\ mission 


the ('oast ol ('luna brtwi't'n T520 and l y\o, 
leinained lor thin* years in tlu‘ countiv 
and returned by way ol l ibel, xxht'ii hr 
drew up an ('\haustiv(' irport ot the 
rrh;.:ions conditions jirex'aihn^ 111 the Far 
Last, 'riu last coinmiinii'atioiis n])on the 
state of ihr conntiy whii h wrir irerivrd 
Ironi (diina canu' irom John Marif^nolli, 
who ri's’idt'd in Prkin;^ as tlie P.ijial Lr;;atr 
Irom IJ42 to iJ4b. Communications were 


stations m Kwant:;Uiu^. Kwanj^si, and 
atterward also in Xankm}.^. In i()Oi 
Ricci arrived at Pt'kine. whi'ie lie won 
f^K-neral irsprct. His view was that in the 
woi k ol ion\’('rsion the oianions of the 
('hinese should be s]>ared as much as 
]H>ssiblr. lint his siu’iK'ssor, Nicholas 
Loiif^obardi, w’hoin hr had himselt ap- 
jiointrd brioie his death m l()io, did not 
.share these viexvs, and laid the foundation 
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of that o})})()silion whit'h was to jirovr 
lorrihly ck\stru(’ti\a' to the ('titliolir mis¬ 
sions a crntnrv latiM. 

The rapid jH'o^re^'S ol tlic inissiona> ir-, 
soon o\rito(l tlu* jt'alonsy ami hairrd ot 
tlu' olknal and K'aincd rl.issrs, and in 
an ordor was issiumI iroin l\‘kin;-^ 
to nnia ison all nn^'.ionai K's. 'This t'dii I 
was, liowt'\ ('i, rxrcnU'd only in that town 
and in Nankinj;. W'litn tlu* invasions oi 
the Maiu'hns l)ri4an in i()iS. ihr nm- 


MonarK‘s were recalled to snjijKMt tlir 
()ov('inmcnt with advice and jiratdir.d 
help, and especially to aid them by casting,; 
cannon. This was the most prosperous 
jieriod of the missionaries. In lUiy 
they counted i j,o(;o coincrts in the si'ven 
jirovinces of the empire', and more than 
40,000 ten years latei. 

The position of the' missionarit's was 
in no way afiected bv the downfall ol 
the Ming dynasty. Shun Chih, the first 
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(‘mj)eror ol the Manchu dynasty, a]>- 
]>omt(*d tlie lu'ad oi the mission lor the 
tmu' being, Adam Scdiaal ol ('ologm\ to 
be Tn'^nltMit t>l tlu' lioai d ol Astionoiny 
111 Ib4=i, ami leinained well dl'^]1osed te>- 
\\ard him until his dt-atb (i()()i). Howevt'i , 
dining tlu' minority ot his successor, 

Kang Hsi. the ii'gents iiistitiitt'd measures 
ol srs'eie 1 ej>ies-,ion against missionaiies. 
It was not until the l*anpi*roi assuiiK'd the 
leiiis ol go\ eminent m il)/! that the de- 
cieeol banishment which had bt'cn 
ixsuimI against the missionaiies w\is 
lepealeil. I'he u'volt ol W’u ban- 
km'i in Vnnnan (1^7',) enabled 

In idinand Wibiest, tlit‘ sik eessoi 
ot liaak to niak(' hiinsell iiselul 
( asting I ainion. fhesi' and 
so iiK 1 eased the 

mi>sionaik‘s at 
. .iltm t lie 
ol Che-kiang 
till' loK'ign 
(dll istiaiis 
(Uaree in 
g loleia- 

t!)t‘ ( hristiaii hiilh. 

The (low nkdl ol the mission was 
bionght al)ont b\ hd em li m(rigne 
and bv the dispute'ol the dilh'reiit 
(diiistian ordt'i'- and inis',ionai K's. 
d'he Lope’s p,itionag(‘ m India, to 
w Im h ( Inna w .is ti eated as be¬ 
longing. had been transleiied to 
the ( 1 own ol Portug.d, This 
nionopolw liowiwiM. aj)peaie(l to 
conllict with the giow'ing inlen'sts 
ol Fiam'e in iMirtlu'i India and 
I'kisl .\sia. Idle JVri' Alevandu' 
d(' Khoch's ot A\’ignon and the 
Diuliesse (rAt^inllon, su})porled by 
till' h'ri'iK h (io\'('rnment, siuTi'cded 
111 obtaining a di'ciee Iroin Tojh' 
Ale\ander \d I. aj)pouiting three 
hdem h bishops to Siam, d'ongkmg, 
and ( hina. No foreign ship was 
found to tak(‘ them to their dt'sfma- 
tion. and this difliculty became tin* 
oci'asion ol the lounrlation ol tlu'Compagnic' 
des I mil's, which w as alterw^ard .succeeded 
(alter if>p8) f»y tlie various ('oin])agnies 
de la (diine. At the saiiii' pi'iiod the 
iiistitulion ol the Missions Ttraiigeres 
w'as loundi'd in Ikiris, i()()to provdde a 
suj)plv of clergy lor the ja'oji'eted missions. 
At the wish oi ('olbeit a numbi'r ol the 
jiupils there edmated v\ent out to (Tiina 
m 1085. dd'.i're can be no doubt that 
political inllueme wars one ol the mam 



1)V 

()thei sei \'i( (“ 
inlhlelK e ol t he 
the ( 0111 1 . 1 hat in 
pi o\ ineial ant lu)i ith"- 
beg.in to peisei’ute 
jdit'sts and the nati\’e 
tht' fanpeioi Issued a 
the lollow mg \ *-ai s<‘< in in 
tion loi 


MISSIONARY AS CHIEF OF CHINESE ASTRONOMERS 
Father Adam Schaal, of Colo^jne, who was so respected by the 
Emperor Shun Chih that in IIU,") he wa.s appointed President of 
the Board of Astronomy. He is here seen m his official dress of offi< e. 
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objorts which the French mi-^sion- 
.'iri(‘s then j)r()j>()se(l to tluMuselves 
a tact whu'li t'Xplains tht* later 
animosity ot tht‘ native population. 

It was, however, tlu* reli/.^ions 
dissensions ot the mission.iri(\s 
themselvt*s which became tlu' occa¬ 
sion of tlK‘ supj)r<‘ssion ol ( hiis- 
tianity in ( hina. J^V(‘n .ainon^ tlu* 

Jesuits conilictinj.^ views W(‘U' lu'ld 
as to the attitnd(‘ which should he 
lakaai toward (aa tain cpiest ions, 'fhe 
ehiel points ol (hllei('n((‘ ((Miln'd 
around tin* traditional woiship ol Ton- in ‘nil haiinony with then \ it ws. Mean- 

Imaus and ol anct^slois. Knti and mo--t while at I\ome ilir ( onereeataai ol llit^ 

ol th(‘ |('suits ( oiild no idolalioU'- Iiupusition liad declared ai^aiU'-l the 

meaning’,s in these* ciisionis. whnh the\ Je^nits a <h<i^i<)U t tJiilii inetl 1)\' ( It'inent 

c onseepieiitlv ju'rmitted; wheie.is the \1. in ijo}. At the '.aiiu* Iinit' 'I'oiirnon, 

tanatic.'d Doinimtaiis, a^ :dti*iward tin- tin Patrian h ol .Xntnx'li, w.is sent to 
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L.i/.aiists and the piie^ts <»! the IucikIi Fekiiii' to jnoeuie .in .idpistnu'iil ot these* 


ini'-sioiis, wei e eiil iri'ly op- 
|)ose‘d tt) tliL \ lew. 'the 
l‘opes de-ehned to jiio- 
nounce* .1 de'( nled opinion. 
Inuoe'eiit X. (i<>44 
tlee'l.ired loi the Doiliini- 
c.iiis, Alexaiide'i \’I1. in 
Ih^t) tor the* Jesuits. ,ind 
llllKH'ent XI. (Iti/ti ItiSu' 

pionouiua'd the* e e*l emoiii(*s 
ju*rmissihl(* m so lar as 
they We'le* llU'It'ly the 
exprt'ssiou ot n.ition.d 
\ ener.ition. riliiii.iteK 
Ihsheip Mait^rot. «>! tin* 
ba/arists. |oi hade* the* e us- 



!,tlel '-IK es. He ehel not 
laie to }>uhhsh the* P.ijial 
dee lee*; hut Kaii^" hlsl. 
W heelll the* | e*sUlts jee.*! ha})s 

Used as an instiunK*nt te) 
ai e(»inplish their ele*siij;ns, 
w.is intoinied 1)\‘ tliem ot 
what had iKippe'iied, ami 
nde“d tile' more- (*ner^^e'ti- 
e .ii]\ w lieu M.o.Ltiot eleclaice.! 
against him ami ele*e'hned 
te> 1 e*e'e)^nise‘ the* Inipe*rial 
.ulthoiiiy m a matte*r 
which only the* patial cliair 
e-eeuld de*e'iele*. K.liye: Hs] 
hanidit'd Maii^rot and 


temis in Ttiei;, .'inel edl.liae - cardinal DE TOURNON orele*le*el Toiirnon to le*ave- 

l.-UM.! ^ T'“' 

made* hy the* Ji'snits tei still uinvillm.L; to tmhlisli 

the Feipe* as lake* in m.in\ ie*speets. the- Papa! e le< ie-e* as such, m.ide* a summary 


The je*suits de*clined to re*e()L;nise this e>l its eainle-nts and issiu*d it at Nanking as 


decision, ami in lt)(|<| applu*el to the* l£ni- his eA\ n ele*eision, Kang Hsi re'plie^el hy 
peren' Kang Hsi, wliei made* a de-el.iratieni .uie-stiiig him. He* w.is e.iiiied to Macao, 



wheat* the Pen tugue*st* we-ie obliged 
te) })lae'e* him in cemfmement, ami 
the'ie- he* dl'*el in I/IO, 

(de*me*nt XI. in 171S issuenl .1 
Pull, “ F\ ilki ehe,” thre*ateniiig 
with the* gieate-r exceimmunication 
anyeem* wlie) eli'chned to ohe*y the 
Papal constitution of 1704, and 
sent as a ne*w le-gate to Peking, 
Me*z/aha:’ba, the* Patriarch e>f Alex- 
anelria. Kang Hsi abseilutely ele*- 
elim-el te) e-uter into further 
negeiti.itienis, hut stateelthat Mezza- 
harha, who hael arriveel in 1720, 
might lea\e' the feirmer missiem- 
arie*s in ('lima, hut must return te: 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL A1 PEKING 


KoiiU' With .ill till' irinaiihlfi wlipir 
lh(' w.i> wrhoiiK' to .inv 

onh'i's lu' }»liMs<.'tl 1 (Ini,^ llimi. lh‘ 
was limwrll till'sok-niK‘1 ol I he (‘hiiK‘'>r 
and lu* Joiltadt* tli'iu to lolKwv llic 
l\ij)al dri'Ha"-. M< //,al*ai ha llicii |nih- 
lislual till* I’apal IhilLwilli tlu* addition.il 
( hiusi.".. wlmii allowt'il tlu j>iaeli<<*ol tlu* 
proliihitcd I iislonis. ( oiisidci<*d iiU'rclv a^ 
ccrpnionir^ oi national \< nciation. hut thu 

i onipi oinisf j n (idiu t*d no saiiv- 

Ia< iion (‘illur in Poking oi .it 
F n ! Mo//.ihaiha wa- (k- 

hint.•ly<Td. red h\ ihrKrnpi-iia 


tok'.ivo (diina .iiid t.ikc with linn tlx* nio- 
sionaru*s he h.id hioiiLlit. Pojm- lM*n(*dx t 

XIII. dccliiK d 1 (‘Spoils]hlilty t>’i tlx* a( fxais 

ol his l(.‘£;at(*, .inrl c'onlii int.*d tlx* dci ision ol 
( lenient XI. l>v the P>ull. “ l'.\ (jiio ^in,i;M- 
lai 1,” the terms ol w hu.h i ein.iin in k*i «<* at 
tlu* pi(‘sont da\. 

'1 hijs, in the stru,:L;^Ljle helwe(*n tlu* lein- 
T'Oral and eia k-siastu al jiower. the lonnei 
li.id i)M)\(‘d x'letoiions and ni.iinlained its 
.idvant.i,ne 1 hioiii^hoiit the l(»llowintt < (-n- 
tinv. It Is imjjo-sildc to sa\’ whethei the 
nu*thods ol the |esnits would ha\'(* nltJ- 
inati'ly piox'ed siniasstnl oi haxa* resiiltt'd 
ill tlu* (on\('!sion ol ( Inna. At anv lah*, 
tlu* action (/t their ad\a'isarics both in 
(dniia and in japan pie(ipitaled the ont- 
l'r(*ak ol tlx* stmo^lt. and acc(*ntiiated its 
seveiity. Even niuk'i Vniu; Chon^ (172 

t>M5)' the siu ( essoi ol Kan;.^ llsj, p(*isecu- 

lion Ix'ianu* lieu er ; and, alth()iiiL;li ( hieii 
Liinj.; (17 17(^5) showa*d miu h personal 
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eonsid(*ral 1011 loi tlu* ](*siiils who n*- 
nianied in Pekiiir; alt(*r ilu* dissohition ot 
the Older (177,;)- none the lt*ss, both duiin^ 
his lei^n and that ol Phia ('-hint; (T7<ih 
iSjo), tlu* blooiK' pel sei'iilions ol the 
n.ilivt* ( hiisliaiis .ind tlu* niissionaiies who 
li.id s<‘(H‘tly n'lnaiiu'd in the ('ountiy I'on- 
tiinu‘d without mtei 1 upl ion. 

1 he slate ot all. Ills d('s(iibed eontinned 
nntit the \eais 1N45 and i.S4(). when tlu* 
I’dnpt'ror l.io Ku.init (iS_>j 1850) was 
nuliu ed b\' tlu* piopos.ds ot the Iin])erial 
(■oininissUJiiei K naiiL;, w ho h.id aj>pioa( lu*d 
him at tlu*desireol the k'l('lu h Amhassadin 
l)e l.ai4r(*ne to }H'iinit tlu* j>ia(Tice ol the 
(diristian religion ainonL; his snb)(*i t" Ht* 
iss(K‘(l an oidei th.it .in\' mission.uu*s 
wh" mii;ht In* lonnd in tlii* interioi sliould 
be nieu*lv handed o\»‘i to then anthoiitu.*s 
m the haibouis oj)en to commeue 

the eoiiNeiitions ol i.8=;S and tS()o ^.i\*(* 
])eimosuin i<> iln* mission.11 X's 1.) \ i^t 
the int(*ru;r ot the (oiiiiti\ .ind to t.dvc 
up tesuh'liee theie Moi(*o\ei tlu (k*ci(*{* 
ol lS()0. the ( hmese \'t*|tsioll ot wllU 11 WMs 
l.ilsilieil b\ .1 I'Kiuli mteipulei. L’.i\'e 
inissumai u*s the iiL:ht to .i(<juii(* l.indi*d 
prop(*it\ in the (ounti\' l•'lom th.it daL* 
the < alhohe missions m < lima h.i\(* b('(*n 
.ible to dev( lop nudist in bed, .piait liom 
p«*rsccntlolls ol a iiion* or less local nature. 
1 lx* total nuinbei ol ii.aliM* ( hiistiaiis ol 
t he Konian t'atliolu' t hiiK h m t hma, 
.x(oidini; to till* ( .itholx < »'iisns ol Kii.p 
w.is i.=iOH,(i}l. witli 1.47-1 hmiopeaii and 
74(1 ( liiiiese pi U'si ^ 



ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL AT MACAO 
DESTROYED BY THE CHINESE 














(1) The fust school for deaf and dumb. {'!) Athletic team of the London Missionary 
Society’s An^flo-Cliinese College. CO Native Christians learning chemi.stry 
I'.dw imIs). (I) Chinese girls at a mission school (pliotn, riKUiwomO. (Tj) Candidates for 
baptism from the Cliurch Missionary Society Girls' Boarding School at Foo-chow. 

SCENES OF PROTESl'ANT MISSION WORK AMONG THE PEOPLES OF CHINA 
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('hina, and tlin “ Vavirlc^ Sinolo- 
^iqiins ” of thr pn'scnit day are as 
valiiablo nionograplis and studies as 
any of thos(‘ ol cailier centiiiies vvhtii 
China was a hook of 'vhi('h the })ages 
wen' liardly ycd nil. Among the 
more inockan writers, Ik P. David, 
Havre!, Clievali('r, and Kuhard havi* 
laid those interested in C'hina nndc'r 
a lasting debt ol gratitude' tei tlu'in. 

]h<e)Tl S'l \\ r MissieiNS 
'riie earlie'st Pre)te‘stanl missieiii was 
the' Diitedi, whieh, dining the'ii oeen- 
patiem ol h'eirmosa (itu.] - did 

a gexxl (lea! ol missionary work, 
baptising theiiisands ot natives and 
eivetmg sediools. On then e'Xjnilsiein 
by Koxinga all (laet's ol Iherr woik 
ehsa j>;x‘ared, with tlu' exe'ejition ol a 

'I'lie seientihf weirk de.'rie* bv Ihe 



CHINESE CONCEPTION OF MISSIONARIES 
A notorious Chiiiesp cartoon, hy a native artist, depicting 
Christian missionaries gouging out the eyes of tliea converts. 


]e‘snits in ( hina has been eil be'nt'lil 
tei that e'onntiy and the world at 
huge. The maiiiihKtnie ol (‘amiem 
and the' eeirreetion eil the* ('hinese' 
ealeiidai have* be*i‘n jx*ihaps the* most 
jiromine'nl eil the beiie'lils e'onh'iK'd 
upon ( hina alone*, while* the* survey 
oi the* Piglite‘e*n ProviiK es e'airi(*d 
ftnt by Kving-IIsi’s (eimmanel in the 
Ix'giiining eil the* e*ighte*(‘nth eeiitury, 
and the* (‘slablishmenl ot a me'teeneilo* 
gieal station at Sieawe*i, near Shanghai, 
towards the (leise e>l the last ('(*ntiirv, 
have be't*n a woilebwiele* gam. In 
many depaitme*nts ot scR'ine* works 
liav(* been jHiblisheel whieh have 
st'cured lor the'insdve-s a peimaiu'iit 
plae*(‘ in the Juirope'an lite*ialure on 

translatie)!! ol St, Malthe-w, jirinteel 
in Rennaii letters—a style (.)! wiiting 
with whieh the native's had b(*t*n 
niaele lamihai. 

It was not until 1807 that Dr. 
Morrison, the' first ])ioneer of P>ritish 
inissienis, arrive'd inC'anton. Working 
practieally smgh'-handed until i8jo, 
he ])r(xhie('d his translation ot the 
HibU', and assisted in the* ('slablish- 
me'iit ol an Anglei-Cdiinest' ('olU'ge at 
Malae'e'a, wdie're* tlu* Piible and other of 
his works wvre published. In 1831- 
1835 (iiit/laff imd('rtex)k the jenirneys 
along the coast and among its islands, 
which, like tho.se of later missionaries 
in the interior, have done so mucli to 
make China better known to the. 




WARFARE UPON CHRISTIANITY 
This anti-Christian cartoon shows the missionaries being 
flogged, and their Bibles being made into a bonfire. 


outer worM. Jn 1830 the first 
missionaries from the Ihiited States 
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CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA 


liad arrived, and about the 
same date Dr. Morrison 
had the satislaetion oi 
making his tirst convert. 
In the ai)sence ol o]>])or- 
tunities for work in other 
directions Bridgman, Wil¬ 
liams, Legge, .Medhurst, 
and other missionaries 
devoted tlieir immense 
energies to writings on 
China, many ol w’hicli are 
standard vvoiks at thr 
])res(‘nt day. In tS’ 5 thi‘ 
first missionaiy hospital 
was op(*ne(l by J)r. Barki'j’, 
of the American Bjoard. 
With the Ti(*atv ol JN4.! 

th(‘ isolation ol loreigiK'rs 
in Canton caiiK* to an 
taid, and mis^ionarii's liad 




AN IRISH PRESBYTERIAN 
Tins was one of many mission stations 


NATIVE MISSIONARY PREACHING TO CHINESE 
The Gospel is, by the aid of native Christian missionaries, enabled to 
penetrate into places tliat are still dang^eroiis fot Eiuopean preachers. 

This advance has l)e(‘n m spite 
ot. and in great ineasine the ('on- 
s(‘(|nen('e ol, jH'rsiH’utioiis. 'I lu‘ jxa'iod 
t 8 ()o 1()oo w.is espec'iallv inaikc'd by 
bostihtv to missions, iiist in llie 
Yangtse V dley ol S/eclineii, then in 
Fiiki(‘n (i<S()=)), wli»‘r(‘ nine missionaries 
and tw'o cliildKai \vei(' murd(‘ied, and 
tinally, in tlu' Boxt'i oiitbieak, wlieii 
C)5 nnssionai i(‘^ and titty- tliiee 
('iiilduMi lost their h\e>. Siiii'e that 
date there sec'ins to hav(‘ l>een an 
(Mitirc tdiange ol leehng throughout 
th(‘ coimtrv, though innidcas ol 
missionarii's liave oetairri'd m 
(hffeient jjlact's. But the (kanands 
burned in the Boxer rising, made loi leiltlling «llld pi fiK llillg, aud 


opportunities of establish¬ 
ing themselves at Hong 
Ivtnig and otlu'r ])orts. 
d'his encoiiragcanent had 
such effect that while hc- 
twt‘cn 1807 and 1842 there 
had hcon only filly-seven 
woikcrs in (hina and 
among tlie ('hincse in the 
Straits, in i842-iSf)o over 
ibo others were sent out. 
Since that time tlie ad¬ 
vance has betm so rapid 
tliat in 1907 lliere were 
4.719 fondgii w'orkers with 
7o() stations, 4()6 hospitals 
and dispensaries, 2,149 
schools, and over 154,000 
communicants, and more 
than 10,000 native workers, 
c 



A TYPICAL PROTESTANT MISSION STATION 
The Mission Compound at Chang-pii is typical of other centres of Christian work 
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ioi IIr* litcralnrc' publislit'd bv mission 
witli (roiioniic, 

and M'inntilic ni.dtcis, have Ihmmi on a scali.* 
ior which no |)n)\'isi()ii was in existence. 
Of the Rible alone o\’('r j.t)Oo,(H>() copies 
hav(' been sold oi di'-tribiited in on<‘ 
year. 

'I'Ih' aOix’ity oi Ihole^lant mission^ has 
not f)e(.‘n ee-nliiK'd to ielusions or nu'die.d 
work. Th(‘(iu at Laniine ol lound 

in t hem t he onlv body capable ol or;;anisin^ 
the distribution oj leliel, and since that 
time no laiy;e iamiiu' has f)CciiiH‘d without 
imssionaii(‘s coming toiwaid to nnd(‘rl.d^e 

„ . . all that th('\ ((Hild do to sa\(‘ 

ThcPracl.«l 

cso^ o honi stai\ation. and liom 

Mission Work , , 

the I>estiM'nc(‘ w hi( h - 

all\ iollows, ^‘\(“n at the ((»st ol them (wvn 
li\(*s. An immense eiiort also has been 
made b\ th<’m to hit, (lom th<‘ ( hmese 
])nblic and the otlici.d world, the \eil 
W’hit'h has ])ie\ented them liom K'ahsin;^ 
the nat lire and t lit* atl\ anla,i^es ol liun»pean 
ci\ ihsation. 

The Societ\’ loi tli<' Ihoniolion <»! ( hiis 
tiaii KnowU'di;e, whit h has bt'en Mich 
tL pt>W('rlnl lat'^oi in this tliiection. has 
b(‘t‘n d('])end('nt toi its (‘ditois entiielv 
iijion missionarx \’ohmte(is. Tin best ol 
the so calk'd imivt'rsitit's and ol the 
s(hfK)ls thion^hoiil tht' t'onntry havt* 
(Aved then existt'nce and (k'X'elopment to 
iiiissionai les. 

And, linallv, the mox'ement in ( Inna 
towaids tlu' beltei .idnimisl ration ol 
^o\'ernmenl, the bnllu'iance ol 1ht‘ jainci- 
ples ol liberty and instiee, and tlu* t'k'Va- 
lion ol the ronntix’ bom the low j>osition 
amonij; nations into wliu li it has lallen, is 
tine more to the inllneiu'c ol Jhotestant 
missionai ies than to that ol all the lei;ations 
consnlales. and nu'ieanlile houses in China. 
The diversion ol litc'iarv actiA it\' towaids 
this dnt'ctitni has to a tonsideiable extent 
inti'ileied with the ]Modnction ol woiks 
on China such as those' ol Wylie, JAlkiiis. 
Chalmers, and Marlin in the latter hall ol 
the ninelc'entli (t'nlinN’. 'riu'ii phu'e has 
been taken b\ eixilians snch as Ibetsch- 


iieider, Ivicht holeii, W ade, May(*rs, W al- 
te'is. Hirtli, (dies, and P>nshell, while the 
inissionarv woild has ionnd in 1 ). A. H. 
.Smith a dt'liiK'ator ol ChiiU'se lift* and 
chaiacter liwilled only by Ik're Hcmic. 

Th(‘ awakenin/4 ol ( hina, which is the 
l('atiir(‘ ol tlu' prest'iit hour, has revealed 
in Ihoiestant missions a unity ol aim 
which d(R*^ honour to the se\enty-iaiu* 
missionaiv bodies now workin^^ in tlu* 
conntiA', whoM' nnmber has in itsell 
e\('ited the* most seveie (litiedsm as 
tendiiif^ to j^romoti' disunion and ininrions 
in'ahv. In the ( onk'ieiu'c'held at ShaniL;hai 
in lh(' \e'ai 1007 it was lesohed that 
prep.iration shonld be made' loi a se'll 
yo\eimnj^ natl\e Clime li. le'sponelin^ to 
the' natienial ea \ ol “( hina loi the' 
Chinese*,” anel that misMonaru's she)nlel 
th'-mse'Ue's leek'iate* with a Me'W te) imit\ 
e>l aims, e*('onom\ ol weak, anel the' laii;e 
s])nit whieli we>iilel leiiiu a nm\’eisal and 
('ennbiiie'el elleert. 

A ^tiikmi; e \ ieleiK e' ol the e liaiif^e’ ol mind 
m e)ftie‘i<il ( hina te)wanls Chiistianit\' in 
le)i ; wa-^ llu' leepie'sl ol Ijic Ke'pnblie an 
(ie)\'e‘nmu'nl tei the' ( hiistian e’hinehe's in 
(diina t hat Aj)i il J7II1 shoniel be* se t asiek' as 
a ela\ ol pia\e'i. Idle' te'Xt e»t the' nu'ssaf^e* 
ran . ” Pia\’e‘i is i e'(pu'ste'el lor the* 

Natmnal As^ nibh iu>w in se*sMe)n ; le)rthe' 
iK'wlv-e'^tabhshe'el (ie>ve'i nnie'nt ; le)r the* 
Ih'esiek'nt \'e't to be' ('le'cte.'d ; 


F ederation 


Jor t he- ( e)nstitlltle)n e»| the' 


^ Chinese ; that tlie (ie)vernment 

may be* re'eai^^nise'd ])\ the' 
Peiweis; that ])e‘a('e may ieif;n within onr 
lioreleM's ; th.it stieing, cirtnoiis me'ii may 
lie ele'eteeJ te) e)tti( e- ; that the (ie)\einmeiit 
m.i\' be' estabhslii'el npeni a stre)n^ tenmela- 
tieni.” 

The ejLiestiem at issue' is : ” ijhall ( hina 
be' a ( hristian or non-( hristian country ? 
And te) secure a satislacte)ry answer te) 
this epie'slion imile*el elfoi t is Jiecessaiy. 
'Idle- s])irit e)l conce)iel whieli lias animate'el 
the dilli'ient missions in the jiast encoiiiages 
tlie liope that tlu' realisation ol wdiat is 
de'Sire'el may prove* ])Ossible e)l attainmemt. 

]Max Ve)N Buandt 
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Dinner party at table in the house of a rich official 





















































THE CHINESE PEOPLE AT WORK 

















































DR. SUN YAT-SEN 
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YUAN SHI-KAI, FIRST PRESIDENT 



THE PRESIDENT AND HIS MINISTERS AT PROCLAMATION OF CHINESE 


REPUBLIC 
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THE GREAT CHANGE—CHINA A REPUBLIC 


'^HK dictum ol WT'nhsiimg that ( liina, 
^ wIk'U s1h‘ l)(‘^iii.s to move, will move 
taster than (\u\ lx* foreseen has jnoved 
ama/in^lv tiii<‘ iii the last tew years. 
P>elon* the levolution ol 1912, the tendency 
ol the linju'iial ]u)lic\ had been for some 
time in ia\’our ol i<*lonn. An eiilif^htened 
desire foi incieascd knovvl(‘d^^(* had mani- 
test(*d itsell all o\’ei tlieldnjnnc Schools 
and (oll('/.^t‘s. in whicli W'estern knowledf^n* 
IS taught, wt'ie opened in all larf;e cities 
tliioui^honl tlie jaovinces, and outward 
and \’!sible wtue not wanting; to 

show the ,^i<»wm,L; impatience with the 
oldt‘r methods JA'cn in siu h matters as 
diess. this was observable Lads discatded 
then nati\’t‘ robt's and ^owns tor ti/^ht* 
littin^ lackets, and woie their hair short, 
'lhat China was in<»\ing in the direction ol 
letoini was plain eniJUi^h (‘ally in the 
twentieth ceiituiw 

.\t the same time, tiiid in spite of the 
s])eed ot the ie\'olulion, there were 
^ obstacles in the way of ])togiess 

** not to be overlooked. L'iist and 
p loiemost tliere was the supreme 

regress ^^ ^})eople wh(» ref^ai'ded 

tilt* rest of the w'oild as inft'rior to 
thems<'l\'es 111 eveiA' wav. d'lue, at limes 
tliey weie obliged to admit a seem- 
in^.,^ su})erioiity in tlie knowledge and 
ac(|uirements ot the “ outer l)arbarians/’ 
but in such cases they slieltered themselves 
iH'hiiid the ingeiiicais ] h a tliat tlie ‘■ystein 
involved was plainly indicated in the 
('onfucian (lassies, wluuein all wisdom 
dw'i'lf. 

Tims it c\er had been. After the wair 
of 1860, wluMi the marks of the lu‘els of the 
conqiuuors were still liesh on the neck of 
the Km])ire, nuinerous reforms in imitation 
ol European methods were ])iojected, but 
in each case* they were heralded as having 
been foivshadow'ed in the waitings of the 
ancient philosophtas, much as it might be 
held that Jhick’s boast that he would 
“ put a girdh' round the earth in forty 
minutes ” showed a know^lcdge on Shake¬ 
speare’s part of the eU^ctric telegraph. 
Prince Kung, for example, presented 


at that time a memorial to tiic' Tin one in 
which he advocated tlu* introduction (<f 
math(‘mati('s as a subject for tlie com- 
})etitive examinations, and seiAcd ii}) 
the medicine in a wrap}H‘r lu^aimg an 
anthoritv fiom tlu* classics for tlie sug 
gt^stion. 

The intioduction ol dehnsive wea}<ons. 
after each deft'at of lhi‘ forces 
Military oj tlu' Km])ir(‘. liad been jiistil t‘(l 
Reforms in the same w’aw but so soon as 
the j)res.sing nec(‘ssit\' tor re 
form had bix ii removeil by tlu* lelurn ol 
peace, matters w'ere allowed to slow’ down 
to the old level of obsoleK’ Weapons and 
careles-, drilling Ketornis in niiiilaiA 
matters, howexir. since tlu* \ear T()('5, 
ha\’e been ol a more (‘iidiiring naliiu* 

1 h(* F>o\er Hots, th(‘ ach'ances ot Russia 
on th(* north, and the vu tones ot |apan, 
all coiispinul to bring home, not onlv to 
the inaiulanns, but to the ]X'0]>1(‘ geiieralh’. 
the consciomness lliat tlu‘U‘ must be 
something rutttm in the state of (dniia 
W’Jieii such events could occur. 

The circumstance that Yuan bhih-Kai 
was lormerly vict'roy ol tlu* metropolitan 
province tended to emphasise the position 
l\»ssil)ly from jiatnotic motive's, and 
certainly m liis own interest, the lutiire 
President ot the Rejiublic was at great 
pains to n'luler tlu* troo])s nude*! his 
command as (*thcient as possible. And 
he succeeded. Put the (.lecentralised 
system of government, by which each 
province pn.mided its own army and navy, 
limited his exertions to tlie lronti(‘rs ot 
riiih-li. ('hang Chih-rung— the author of 
a ])hi]osoj)hical book. “ h'xlior- 

ea ness to l.earn,” whie'h liad a 

® . great ciiculatioii in China— 

« *’"'y when vic(‘ioy ot the two ilu 

provinces, also did suinetliing in the 
same direction, and the force's of these 
twu) viceroys made an imposing display 
at the aulninn maiueuvies in These 

reforms have* to be . onsiderod 'n discussing 
the approach of the revcHdion. But it 
must also be remeinbored that they wore 
dependent on the disposition of the 
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\icrrov.s lor tlu' liinr Inini;. Tlu' trooj)^ 
()1 oiu' man. mu'Ii as Vuan-Slnh-Kai, ini^lil 
be next door to a raf 4 {.;('d .iimy iirmi'd witli 
\VL'a])ons little better than bow^ and 
aiTow.s. 

When well arnu'd and well led, the 
f'hiiH^se inak(' ;^ood soldiers, but tJi(‘\’ 
loiinerU i\‘(inir('d a lart;t' niixtuu' ol 
leaven in tln' shape ot loia'ii^n oilicers and 
non-roininissioiK'd oHieei-.. 1 hen. like tlu 
old \\'(‘l-bai-\\ei Ixe^iineiit. the\ wen' 
eayiable ol doinj; i^ood si'iAua'. ()ne sreiet 
ot the etlieieiu'x ot this lei^inu'iit w.is. 
('(jiialh* wilii lli.il ot tiu' lioop'' which 
tollowi'd ^'uan ^Inh Kai’s baniiei, that 
they W('ie re^nlaiK' ]>aid 1 \kv tlu* 'liiik^. 
the ('hiiu'se weie bad ]M\’in.islem. and 
this ioi'iiu'd a st'iiom bai to an\ pioposcd 
sWsteni ot letoim < hinainen, like ollu'r 
jH'ople, wall not woik it the\ aie not })aid 

Ivelornis in the Xav\ weie a<l\o(Mted 
Iroin tune to lime, but tlu' same Icin 
('thcieiie\ wt'ie existent theie 
('omniand ot Admiial Lanj^, 

(dim.i Jiad at one lime m 
’nineties a conijMiativeh 
iiieii-ot \\<ii. Ihit, iiiiha tu- 
natel\' lor the ei)i]Mie. 

Admir.il Laim va^ drneii 
bom the ((immaii< 1 b\ an 
intrigue ju omoted b\ nati\ e 
officeis, and soon altei w ards 
his ships wt'ie eiitneh’ taken 
and deslio\ed by the 
I apaiK'se 

One rniious iiist.iiuc' ol 
the anoimdies Jikelv to <iiisi‘ 

Ironi tlu* ciiiient s\'steiii ol 
deeentrali-ation w.l'^ ailorded 
at the lime ol this catas 

tiophe. Amoiifi tlu' rimu'si' 
ships ca])tured on one oc('a 
sion was a ship Iroin tlie 
soutlu'in Ih'et, the ('aptain ot 
which naively veciuested tlu' 

JajiaTK'se commander to n*- 
lease lun* on tlu' ])lea that 
lu'r ])resen(.e in the northern 
waters wais due to an acci¬ 
dent ! Jn the year the 
Imjierial (lovernmeiit wais 
contimiplatin^^ tlu' cieation of a new' fleet, 
and orders w'l're |:;iv('n in luiiojie lor the 
constiiiction ot a number of vessels. Ihit 
a gun is Useless without the man behind it, 
and in tlu* sanu' wa\ no nunibei of shi[)s 
will avail (dhna unless they ate com- 
niand(‘d and W'orked by really <-i‘ticienl 
officers, and by nu'n w ho are regularly paid. 


In mimiciiial and social matti'rs tht'R' 
w'eie signs that the pc'o|)le ol the huge 
<-ities were becoming awaie ol the 
advantages ol sanitation, and ot ('on- 
venic'ut and iaj)id moxeiiu'nt. in Peking 
particulailv tlie changes wi'ie ( onsj)icuous. 
The stieets. which weie, vvrn at the 
beginning ot tlu' twentieth ceiitiirv, so 
m<m\ Nlonghs ol Despond, in which 
dtownmg‘> weH' not niikiiown iiuidents, 
weie, and moie esprcialU’ m tlu' J.egation 
(phiitc'r, leN'c'lk'd and iiwu adaiiiised. 'The 
iiatu'c' spi mgk-^s ('arts \ iclded phu i' to jiii 
I K kshas and e \ c n b> two lioisr bioiighanis, 
and in tlu shapi'^ ol thes(' laltc'r \'i lucles 
weie ]»ieser\ed, <is luai as m.i\ be, tlu' 
lorin ol the |)aill\ disused sedan-chair. 
mu( h as the eatlier lailw.ix carriagi's 
among ouisiKi-^ wcie lashioiied to 
leseilfole "'lage c oat lu" . Nuinlu'iiess 
luiOtpe.m bml(h!ig-> spMUg mto existc'tue, 
and wlure.is in the \e<ii i()oo a bank 
w Is hmg to establish it sell m the ( apital had 
to do s(» almost surre])titioUsl\ , li\e banks 
st(M)d out m ioieign guise, naked and not 
ashamed. se\en \eais latt'i 1 he r.iilwa\ 
loaii '1 jeiitsin was ad\ .im (‘d 
(o the ( hu'ii ('i.il( , and a 
m a I a d a m i '' e d lo.id hal 
t hi < uiL’li t lu n< >w histoi u al 
watn gat( iiitM the 'rait.u 
c Jt\ . 

^imil.ii ( haiiges W(‘ie 
obseiA’a bh' tineiighout I lie 
pKw iiices I )]-. iMorrisoii. 
then IN'km ( oi ic'spondeiit ol 
” rile 1'niu's.” mack' a re 
mai kable )ournt‘\ li om not t h 
to south throughout the 
I'.m]iiic‘ m T(>o<), and nott d 
with astoinshinc'iil the mini 
])i‘rol kailojieiTmbuill sc'iiool 
house-, w Inch he met with m 
all the laige citi('s en ioule 
riu 'St' buildings weie niaml\' 
«'i cried under the gt'iiial 
mthiellet's ot the' edicts issilc'd 
b\' the kanjM'ioi in iSci-S, and 
liad c'seaped the storm whit'h 
best I the education mo\'t'- 
meiit altc'i the coup d'otal. 
Nor wei(' lliese buildings mert'ly lor show’. 
They vveit* lull ot stutleiits eagt'f in tlu' 
pursuit ol Jaiit)pe<in knowledge, and tull\’ 
coiu'inced tliat tor the' purpose's ol gt'lting 
on in ble f he teachings ot the liislt.iiaiis anti 
])hlk)sophias ol J’uiope W'eii' to bc' jut'k'iit'd 
to the cloctrinc'.s of ('oniutius and Mencius, 
A go‘at demand hads])rung up tor teachers 


to 

rndt'i lilt' 
Northei n 
lilt' eaih’ 
h] fleet ol 



SIR ROBERT HART 


A ijrpat figure in Chinese affairs from 
iMCtl, when he became Inspector- 
General of Customs In istnvnewas 
made Inspector-General of Posts 
He died in the year I'Uw. 







CHINA- THE GREAT CHANGE 


who ('oii](] imparl a kiiowlrd/^M* ol 
- tl]t‘l:m|;j^ua^H‘most ^out^lil allci l)\ \()un;^ 
( liiiia. and an\' ( liiii.miaii ]h)ss(*s,siiim .i 
kn()wK'd;j;o of it roiihl demand his own 
term.s. JMnch work was Iheii hcni^ dour 
in the trairskition oi slandaid works into 
('hines<‘. I'>o()ks (d Instoiv. scii'iiec. and 
lit(‘ratnic' w'er(‘ ri'iidcUMl into that tonen<‘ 
1)\’ tht‘So('i(‘lloi iIm' I )illusion of ( Inis 
jian Liteiatine. amone «)thcrs, and llnoneii 
lh(‘ inslnmimlalilV ol 

tliesc hodirs ( Imu'sr 
stiah’iits ( oiild road m 
own 
lla 

woiksol l'iii;ii^li lilua 

'I lamlai loll- ol ( oiMii Y 

ho\|o, Kidn ll.!,e,eai<l. } 

and o t li e i .ml lioi - J 

r a |) i <l 1 \ mult ipliod 
" hanlioo ■' was tiaiis 'aSa.) 

latod. and 1)\ Jo<'7th<' ."Wmk> ' 
('hiiie-c wore al>K' (o 

lira 


loiiijiio 11)0 “ Aialaaii 

X 1 ,e h 1 s " IvjI> 111-011 ' 

( I iisoo,” “ riio ^w i-s 

V a 111 1 1 \ l\ol'iii oil 
” 'rin' ( Oiiiit ol Monte 
( lirisio,” ■ 'lale- lioiii 
Shaki'.-peaie ” "J'-ni 

Valir an ” (ii'om china's t 

I e ,s al I s (• 1 a 1 > o' s ), Ch.'iim Chi-tiiiiK’ foiim.il 
“(dllliver.s 'J'l.l\ols.” of ami Honan, a 

,, ,, , , , nu)voim:nt ami .autlioi of 

l>ellam\ .s “ J.ookme 
Ikakward,” and niaii\' othei ianiiliai 
Works I’a!ii( a(loiial hooks wane also hciiii; 
translated, and the s( ieia e .md ]>]nlosoj)li\' 
ot lAirope eai li liad tin n int<a preters. 

Till* most piomisin^ of the \«*iiths 
trained in the loe.d sehools and eollet^es 
W'ere sent eitlier to J.ij'an or kairope to 
loniplete tluMi edueation. Jn J<n»0 tluae 
were .ihout .^,ooo students in Japan, and 
one Ol t\'o Inmdied knlN’ students, wdnle 
thr(‘(' Ol tour hundred \outlis were wiiikm^ 
in the unix'ersities oi luiro])e and Ameriia 
i lie intlueiu’e ol tlu' surrouiidiiiLts in 
Japan was \'erv marked on the students 
on Iheir return to ( hin.i. The (oustitu- 
tional jilx'ralism of Japan \ras in the minds 
ol llicsf' ^’olm^ men and women to t.ike 
the jdacc* ol tlie ( Imu'si' s\s(<.‘m oi ^Lovein 
ment. 

Tile patriotism, lo\alt\', and lioiu-sty 
they saw displayed in Jajian made the 
corrupt aiul unpatriotic systtMU in their 
native land particularly abhorrent to tluun. 


<i( Hiipih ami Honan. 


nu)v«‘im:nt ami .authoi of “ Exhort.'iliuns to Lorirn, 


111 their enthusiasm ioi relorrn tlaw l)e- 
lie\ed that what IIk* J.ipaiiese had ataom- 
ph-hed, altei \e.irs ol eaielnl study and 
delihfi.Hion. ( oiild he elkn led h\' their 
(onntr\iiM-n h\ a wave of the wand. Time 
;ind exjieiience havi^ alread\' pioyi'd that 
the diliieullies in lh(‘ wa\’ ot setting up 
(Olid It nlional ^o\<“imiient in I hina on a 
liiui and satislai toiw h.isw wvvr t.ir ^leatei 
than tile ie\ oliitioiiisis aiit icipatial ihil 

in sf iid\ iiii.. the mime 

. di.ite (aiis(‘-> ol the 

i hllM se lexoliition. t)|(^ 


lie >n-.iiids (li the padded 
V t '111 h ol ( lima must 

111 \ ei he o\ el k loktsl. 

>oiiie I'stnnate ol the 
fXtelit ol knowledge 
le(|lined 1)\' tliestudellts 
e( Iia ai ed 111 1 he nati\ e 
< olieoe- ( an he framed 
h\ a ckmee at the 
(|Ueslions set at tiu* 
jai]>]i<' ('x.miiiiadons m 
( Inna <is i-ai 1\ a^ 
JU'A oi) liiste.al oj 
h< me exaniiiU'd m tin* 
tiadition.d wa\ on the 
lea( hme^ “I ( ontiieiiis. 
till stndi'iits (|iialii\'ine 
loi the ( liinese ( U'll 



ONE OP CHINA’S GREATEST VICEROYS I v inh 

)• Ch.'up; r'lii-ton^’ foiim.ily Vicetov ol tho provinces ICe W el e «lske(l sU< ll 


looat If.iclfi of the new (|iu*sTlon- as -- W lldt 
ixhortalions to Lerirn, * , , 

Is tile l)eaiine ol the 

Mheiian K.iilwax on ( Inna ? W’hat is the 
heainie ot the 'lieatx ol Ika'lin and ol the 
Monioi Hoeiiiiu' on the Ihir Iwist ? 
I'Apkim Idee 'ri.ide and Protection. 
Wdial Is I lerhei t ^pt‘nce^’s philoso])li\' ol 
-ociotoe\’ State liow’ best to iltwt'lo]) the 
resoniee- ot ( hnia h\' mines and railwax’s 
J'Ajdain how' tu'st to emaid land ami sea 
hontieis irom tlu* .u]\;niee ot loroien 

Pnwois. What should he the strategic 
points ol ( lima ? W'liat nation has the 
i)esl stamp diitv? How’ do toreieners 
reeulalt* tin' idess. Post Otliee, comnKua’e. 
r.iilways, hanks, taxation, and lioW’ d( 
tiuw ect laithlul [inhlie sri vants ? 

In thosy yt'ars the Imperial ('jO\'ern- 
meiit also (leciiled that e\'erv |)roviiR(‘ 
was to hav(‘ its nni\’ersit\'. every ])re- 
leetiiu' Its hieli stdaiol, and (wery yilkiee 
its ])iiiiiary .srhool X'o less than JS<>d)oo 
teaeheis wi'n* refjuired at once to meet tlu‘ 
.sudden demand lor W’estein knowdedge. 
Girls’ .school.*^, with gymnasia and play- 

847 
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gnmnds, were about to lx* t'stablislied 
everywhen'. H all tlies(‘ oxeclU'iit pro¬ 
posals have not been entirely lultille<l 
education on Western principles has spread 
rapidly in the last ten V(‘ar.s. and new 
schools are constantly bein^ oj)ened. The 
study ot )a])an(‘s(‘and hairoju'an lant^iia.eeN 
is naturallx’ held to be ot the liii^hesl im¬ 
portance. because ot tlie lack oi scientilu' 
t(‘xt-books in tJie vernaculai. 

Sonu' evidenct' ot the elh'ct of tht‘ spnsad 
of education t('n \’ears a^^o is altorded b\- 
the loll()\vinf( Post Ottic'' ret inns In 
1(^01 there wtue jyi) post-oftices in ( hina . 
in i()05 tliere wen^ ; in 

In ipoi, 10.000,000 letters weie posted ; 
in 7(>.ooo,ooo ; and in niii. 

000.000 letti'i's and 4.2 ’,7.000 paicids 
went tliiou^di the ( lunese I’ost Oftice. 

But the most plain and }ial})al)le evi- 
diMK'e ot thi‘ chan.ee whiidi had conu’ o\ er 
the minds ot llu’ peoj)h‘ in the \t‘ais im- 
mediateh’ precedin/.^ tin* iev(»lution is 
turnished by the (‘xistimce ot r.iilwavs, 
which now tiaverst‘ the ('oiintry trom 
north to sontl) and liom east to west. 
Less tlian thirt\' mxus betoix' the 

fust I'ttectivi' railway was coustnuded l)\ 
la IIim;:*-('han^ trom 'la-ntsin to the 
Kaij)in^ coaI-mini‘s. I)ut in tliat \’(‘ai the 
total len/^th ot laihwix' in us(‘ was 5.()o() 
miles. The j)rin('ipal line is trom IVkiii.t; to 
Hankow’. a distanee ot t)Oo miles 'Lhis 
railway, winch was just promoted by 
('han|:( ( 1 hh-Tun^.,y w.is completed by a 
l^>el^inii s\’i)dicate. and is remaikabh’ not 
onh’ lor the extent ot ('ountry tlnouf;h 
W'hich It jiasses, but also tor havinj^ m its 
course one ot tin* lon/^est bridf.;(‘s m the 
world tiiat wliiidi spans IIk' muddy 
Walters of the \’(*llow River on the plains 
of I lonan. 

This river brings down with its current 
enormous quantities of loose soil, w'hich it 
deposits in constant and Iai>;e extents. 
1'he result is that the bottom is ahvays 
silting up : and, as dredging is loreigu 
to the ('hinese system, the only alterna¬ 
tive tor the jrrevention of floods is to 
heigliten the Ixinks. This the Chinese have 
continuously done, until in many parts 
of its course the bed of the stream lies 
Jhglier tlian the, surrounding country. 

Desolating floods are constantly the 
result of this niistaki’ii system, and to 
avoid the evils arising trom such catas¬ 
trophes the builders of the railway bridge 
were obliged to carry their operations to 
a considerable distance on t‘ach bank. Five 
848 


miles was till'length to whicliit W’as ni’ces- 
sarv to extend tlie bridge over this treacher¬ 
ous stream, and much difticulty was ex¬ 
perienced ill getting substantial founda¬ 
tions lor the pii'is. I'he eoulinuation of the 
lint' Irom Jlankow’ soutlnvards to Canton 
W’as originally I'litrusted to an American 
syndicate, but. in piiisuauee ot tlu' doctrine 
ol "Clnna loi the Chiiu'st'.” tile loreigu 
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s\'ndi('at(‘ was bought out and the work 
w'as handed over to a ( hinest* company. 
'Llie usual results lollowed. The work lan¬ 
guished, aiid till' complt'tion ot thi' line 
seemed for years to be as lar oil as tin* 
(jreek Kalends, An object lesson of the 
delay which occurri'd when work of tlii' 
kind was entrusted to natii’c capitalists 
was furnislied by tlie progri'ss madi' by the 
short line Ix'twTcn Kowloon, opposite 
Hong Kong, and ('anton. Tliis is a distinct 
line from that between Canton and Han¬ 
kow. The arrangenu'nts for floating tlie 
loan were made in Novimilier, iqof). but 
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tli(' work wah in i()05. and two years 

later only twelve miles of rails had Ixtu 
laid. 

All tht'se educational reforms and social 
changes were carefully watched and noted 
by the doniinant Manchii powtTs at Peking, 
who were pertectly aware that their con- 
liniu‘d existiMK'e depended upon their 
ability to direct popular inovenients into 
.>al(' chaniK'ls. 

Ihit lor SOUK' tiiiK' strong anti-Manchu 
t('e]iJig had b(‘en growing up in the ICinpire. 



AND AS HE IS TO-DAY 


and <i re\olutionai V propaganda fomented 
the disatlection towaid the (hnastv. Dr. 
Sun ^'at-st'ii was the j)rinci])al leadin'o1 the 
revolutionary agitation, and for years lu' 
laboured to supin'.sede the Mancliii dvnast\' 
by a constitutional representati\'e govern¬ 
ment on republican lines. In the southern 
provinci's ot ('lima he aihiex'cd a large* 
following, and, residing in Ihighmd and tlie 
I nit(‘d States, he succeceUnl in e.scaping 
the vengeance of (he authorities while he 
direct(*d the plans of his lieutenants. As iL 
wxs. Dr. Sun Yat son wxs kidua])ped in 
i.ondon, and imprisoned at the Chinese 


Embassy, w'ith a view to his deportation 
to Peking, and only the tirmriess of Lord 
Salisbury (then Ihime Minister) procured 
his release. Th(‘ capture ot his corre- 
spoiKhuK'o nwi'aled the vitality ot the 
movt'iuent conducted by this remarkable 
man. 

W'hen th(‘ Manchu d\nastv was estab¬ 
lished in China, in i()f).|. dec n^es WTie 
pass(‘d that tlu* main army, consisting ot 
Manchus with their tamily relations and 
(h'siaunlants was to lu* ])rovKk‘d lor out 
ot lli(‘ Imperial binds. 1^\' tin* same di'crees 
the Manchus weie loibidden to intermarry 
with Chinese, and their women weie tor- 
bidden to lollow th(‘ Chnu‘s(‘ lashion of 
compn*sdng the leet. 'I'lnK' adiled em- 
j)h.isis to the ]H‘r])etiiation ol tlii'se dis¬ 
tinctions. with the u'sult that in the large 
garrison cbies ol the Jbii])irc‘ two classes 
had grown up side b\' side* with little or no 
social intiM'coiirsts At the Ix'ginning ut 
the twc'iitic'th cenlur\’ the* ('hiiu'se were 
naturalK’ “saving. Why should we pav a 
large* annu.il sum. amounting to eonsider- 
abl\- npwaids ol /i.ooo.ooo sterling, in 
pensions to a boch' of mt‘n whc. liaN’e 
r<‘pe.il<‘dl\ shown lln'inselvcs incapable 
ot jirolecliiig the* countiw against foreign 
mwi'-ion " *1 o tins the ^l.meliu> could 

onl\ U‘j>l\ that tluw \\(*re dcb.aro'd Iroin 
indulging m trade' and other civil ]>uisuits, 
and that it their pc'iisioiis wc'n* withdrawn 
llit'se prohibitions .should also be ammlh'd. 

\s the' agitations bi'camc- more' .and more 
seiious. the Dowager Empress I'/ai-llsi 
had edicts issiu'd abolishing some' of the' 
distinctions between the two races. The 
]■>!('jrondc'iance at tlic' ('rovernmeni Boards 
ot Alaiichu jrresidc'iits and \ ice-])residents 
w.is to ce.ist', and ( hinesi' l.ubt's were to be 
eligible lor admission to the lm]H'rial 
harem, .\nother mark ot distinction to be 
alrolished was in the matter of surname''. 
The Manchns had no surnames, c>r, at 
U'ast. did not use anv in ('hiii.i. On the 
other hand, the ('hmese attaclual gieat 
importance* ter the' nsc' and e.xprcssicrn c t 
rc'al sin names, and [iridc'd themselvi's on 
th(‘ir posst'ssion ot (he s.ami'. It vwis there- 
tore ju'oposi'd that tlu' M.anchiis should be 
placed on an ecjuality with the ('hiiU'se bv 
the adoption and use of surnames. But 
tbt‘se relorins w’ere cjuite inade(|uate to tlu* 
needs of the situation, and the* Dowager 
linipn'ss was notoriouslv an opportunist. 
To go back no earlier than the Boxer 
movement of tc)oi). The Empress in that 
year adojited the principles of those 
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fanatics under llic belief that they repro- in llie abolition ol their cherislied per- 
hented the will of the nation ; but no sooner <piisites. But opportunism re(pnied that 
did she find out her mistake than she something must be done in lace ot the 
veered comi)letely round, and held out new spirit, and so at the end of Kjoy eoin- 
the hand of professing friendslnp fo mi.ssioners were sent from Peking to (neat 
loreigners generalh . embracing with par- Britain. (H-rmany, and Ja|)an to study the 
ticular fervour the ladies of the foreign {oiistitutions ol I hose countries. The next 
legations. The oppor- ''*‘‘ 1 ' ln'l’r'iial edict in 

tunism ol the Dow.iger JWjl J September. Kjoti. dechirmg that 

2^“ wliilr tlir Mipronu' control would 
K'lnaiii in the hands ol llu' 'I'lironc*, 
('onstitutioiud £;o\’crnin(’nt would 
I in.ni.t^un ated in a lew mmis’ 

tini(‘. A WAV latt'i .ind .inollu'i 
IlfA . edict oideied the (‘stahhslmif'nl ol 

fjS'sx an asseinhK’ ol Ministers to ]>rcj)aie 

jSB Iht' toundations ol ('oiistitiitional 

t;o\’ernnH'nt. and in that same veai 
i<)07 local el(‘('ti\'t' assf'inhht's 
\\er(‘ oidtMt'd to oii^tiniscd 

THE OLD riien in KjoS r(.'i,Ullatloiis |oi the 

WAY lorthconhiuj: laoNincial assemhhes 
Pi isoiier in the i i i i 

stocks: trussed \^t‘I■e published aiid an »diet e\ 
.sr-dt.";:;;;™ |-laine.l the prmeiples of tlm ,on- 
iron chains, stitutioiial sv^teiu to IH‘ iiiau^uiatefl 


\ (Ml s 

mot lit'i 


THE OLD I hen 

WAY , . r 

Pi i.soner in the * * * 

stocks : trussed \^ el t* 


PRISON REFORM IN CHINA: i I 

THE NEW WAY “ I 

Prisoners are now employed in makitiK^ |l| fn||||||L 
luiifuiius in wf.ll-li{'litcdand ventilated looms. 

hmpres.s was cljaracti'iistic of tlu‘ 

Chinese, who ai(' onl\' .t,uvt n to • 
act under flic pressure of the 
moment. And th(‘ consideration 
of this o])portunism made it nn- 
possibli' to ioK'tell th(‘ rcNoliition 
ol KjiJ, and still naikes it 
impossible to loieiast e\’eil the 
immediate hituie ot China 

In ipo.S, the \’ear that was ^|||H 
really a turning:-]loint in China. 
for h\' that linu* the awakening 
to a d(\siie lor a rt'jfrestuitative 
form of g()V('rnin('nt was common Teachn 
in tlie southern provinces, the whole body 
ol niandaiins, with some few exceptions, 
were still opposed to any drastic reforms. 
'I'heir personal interests were bound up 
with the continuance of the corrupt 
existing system, and it wfuild have required 
an effort of patriotism equal to that which 
transferred the territories of the Daimiyos 
ol Ja]xm to the Throne to make tlie 
mandarins ol China acquiesce willingly 
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M INSTRUCTIVE GLIMPSE AT THE EDUCATIONAL 
METHODS OF MODERN CHINA 
Teaching English vocables by comparison with Chinese symbols. 

hodv in I()I7, and the steps to 1)(‘ taktMi 

tioiis, towards it in (‘aeh ol th(‘ intervening 

orms. years. The most important ol tlu'se steps 

d up were the taking of a census, the prepa^ 

rrupt ration of provincial budgets, and the 

|iiircd promulgation of a new criminal codt* 

vhich in iqio, and the establishment of courts 

iiiyos of justice in 1911. It all sounded exceed- 

^ tlie ingly well on paper, and the methods 

lingly ordered were in direct imitation of the 



YUAN SHIH-KAI, WHEN VICEROY OF PEKING PROVINCE, REVIEWING HIS CAVALRY 
This picture, drawn from photof^raphs and sketches, gives at a glance a vivid idea of how China’s army is being 
brought into line with the armies of the Western Powers, and indicates why this great Viceroy, so much ahead of 
his contemporaries in the adoption of modern ideas, became President of the Republic on the fall of the Empire. 
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proccrdin^s in Japan in the direction 
of constitutional go\ ernineiit. Sir Robert 
Hart predicted a “ wonderful future ” 
for China on tlie lines proj)osed, thoiigli 
other critics, notably the late Prince Ito, 
were bv no means sangiiiiu* of the success 
of such a [U'ogiainir.e. 

Jt ha]^])('ned, as w(‘ know, tiiat things 
turiu'd out quite otlauwist* tlian 
e orms Manchiis liatl ])roj)os(‘d. 

p“ and all tla* beaulilul evolu- 

tionarv schemt* came to naught. 
With all its willingness to draw up 
schemt's ot constitutional governiiKMit, 
the Inqierial (h)\a‘innu'nt did not lose 
sight oi tlie importance (d tlie-\imv tor 
the pvt'scrvatioii ol tlu' Throiu' and the 
sup])res.sion ol troublesome retormers who 
might be inqiatient at tlelay. 

'Jlie Dowagt'r ]hnpr^^s, in ])articulai, 
always ielt llu* netnl of a largt* armed 
iorce at her beck and call. Heu* last 
attempt to secure this was the appoint¬ 
ment of Yuan Shih-Kai as President ot 
the Foreign Oihee. or \\'ai-wu ])u ; tor it 
seiMued tolerably certain, m i()o()-7. that 
as long as she could command tin* all(‘- 
giance ol tliis jiowerlul leader, and oi the 
army of the northern ])io\'inces whi<-h h(‘ 
ci'inmaiuh'd, tlu' thutne ot lier line was 
safe from tin* attacks ot (hnnestic eiK'inies. 
Doubts, it is true. werc‘ throwm on the 
loyaltv ot Yuan at the time, but there was 
no sign then that h(‘ w’ould withdraw In'- 
support from the 'i'hrone : still less w'as 
it imagined that \’uan Slnh-Kai would 
be th(‘ tirst Jhesitleiit ot the Chinese 
Republic. 

One measure ’^'uan ado])ted in liis army 
wiiich wais taken ii]> stremionslv by tlu‘ 
Empress. He abolished opium siiiokiiig. 
One alleged cause ot the succi'ss ol th<* 
Japanese in their camjiaigns had been their 
freedom fR)m this \ace, and ^hian set 
about following their examph* in tin* armv 
and po})ulations under liis control. The 
abolition wais seen to lu* a popular niove- 
meiit, and therefore it was eagerly 
uan up py the aiitliorities at 

Peking. An Imjieriai edict was 
issued in September, 190b, com¬ 
manding that opium smoking should 
he abolished throughout the Empire in 
tlie course of tlie next ten years, and that 
all ojiiuin dens should at once be closed. In 
siane parts this <‘dict was recidved vvitli 
entlmsiasm. At ('anton, one oi tlie most 
populous cities ot the J^hupire, tlie peoph; 
leceived the news wath the loudest 
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ap]>rovaI, and on the closing of the opium 
dens formed a proce.ssion rejoicing at the 
pioposcd abolition of a practice which 
tliey had learnt, with good reason, to 
abhor. In the native city of Shanghai, 
also, the dens were closed, without any 
jubilation, it is true, but also without any 
disturbance. In other jiarts ot the Ihnpire 
till* reception oi the edict wais not sosatis- 
tactory. and for some timt' it did not ajipear 
to iiave made any ditteience in IIk* amount 
ol acreage (levoti‘d to the growih of the 
poj)])y. In KfO/ an agreement w\'is madi' 
lietween tht‘ Wai-wii-j)U ol C hina and the 
ihitish Minister tor a decrease in tli(‘ iin 
]H)rtat]on of opium irom India, and on 
the t'xpiration of this agretaueiit a new' 
arrangeiiKMit w'as signed on Ma\' (Sth. 
T911. providing that ‘‘ the (‘X])ort ot 
opium Iroin India to China shall ci'ase 
in less than seven yt^ars it clear juool 
is given to tlu' satislaction of the 
Ihitish Minister at Peking ol tlie eom- 
])lete absence of pnKliK'tioii ot native 
o])inm in C'hina.” JN'iiding tlu* ('omplete 
(hsa})pearance of popj)\' cultivation m tlie 
Chinest* Jhnpire. it was iui ther agn^ed that 
. Indian ojiiuni slionld not be 

piuni con\'t'y(‘(l into anv pro\ ince (tlu* 

^ . j)oits ol ( anion and Shanghai 

be Closed 

ciiltivati' 01 import tlu' native jiroduct. 
One result ot this agreement W'as that tlu* 
import ot opium irom indiii tell iiom 
51.000 (bests in 1(^07 to Ji.jbo in T()IJ 
and i7,«S9o in 1915. while the jirice ol 
opium in China rose about 250 ]H‘r rent, 
rntortnnateh', in tlu* following v»‘ar the 
Chinese (iovi'nmu'Ut at I\*king utterlv 
biiled to carry out 111 the pioN’inces tlie 
Stipulations of Hk* Anglo-('hin(‘se Agri'e- 
nient of kjii. Instead''‘ol tlie gradual 
lessening ol opium jiroduction in the 
eoiiiitry, it w^as se(‘Ti tliat tlu* aiea imdei 
p(')ppy cultivation wais enormoiisK' on tin* 
incu'ase, and at the sanu* tiiiu* the pro¬ 
vincial authorities refused to admit Indian 
opium, which W'as lett to accumulate at 
.'>hanghai to the value ol {lo.ooo.ooo. In 
Kjiq came a real change for the better. In 
that year the ('hiues(i (iovernment, hv 
(hastic measures, destroyed the ojiiiim 
crop^ in many j)rovin( es, and altliough in 
some of the southern provinci's, where 
authority is weak, it was still grown, no 
less tlian ten ])rovinc(‘s W'i*re in 1 ()I 4 (piite 
tree from ])opj)v cultivation. Tlu' stocks 
at Shanghai were giadually a])s()rbed 
I outside these ten jiroviiices) at the rate 
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of 2000 rliosts a month. To h(‘lp tho 
( Jiiiit'sc (iovi'inmcnt still more in tlio 
siippit's.sioii ol Iho opium lia(l(‘, tin' Indian 
(iovcrnmcnl m i()lj fjjavo ii]) altof^ndhcr 
its n'vcniK' honi the .sale ol ojhmn m 
( hina, and lor the lirsl time in llu* 
mod(‘rn histoiN' ol India its o])ium trade 
with f'hma liad enliia^ly et*ased. A verv 
eonsideicd)]t‘ sniii;.;f^ling tradt' ov(‘r th(‘ 
soiitlKon Irontiers ol ( hina still exist(‘d, 
liow('\ er, in 1(114. 

d'li(* awaki'iiing of ('hina, or, perhaps, 
t(» he more exact, tlu* awakiaiing ot those 
thousands ol ( hines(‘ who. thiough their 
(‘ilueation in |a})an. had eomt* imdei tla* 
mlhienct' ol \\’(‘sl('in thonglit. was fai 
mote seiioiis than the Dow'ager KmpU's^ 
and the mandaiins imagined. Ihil tlu' 
new aspiiatioiis tor 1 e])n‘sentati\'e and ( on- 


Dt^atK of 
Dowager 
ICmpress 

sid('r<d)le 


^lilntional goxenimeiil ot a hhiropean 
p.ittein («>uld ne\’er laive hec'ome ellective 
i)ut lot tile deca\’ ol th<‘ Mamhu d\nas{\ 
itsell. 'The h'K't that the ( liinese (,o\ ern 
ineiil al I’ekmg had heeoint‘ lar loo wexd': 
and {'oinipt to (h'al with the new situation 
mu>l alwa\-s he reuimnhered when the 

liNolutloU ol J()I 2 is considered. No 
1 evolution.irv ])i o])agand.i 111 
China, or elsewiu're. overturns 
stioiig go\'eniment or a go\'ern- 
meiit that (.apovs an\ ton 

aiiioniit ot pojiiilar snppoil. 

1 01 \e.irs the Manctiu dynast)' had h(‘en 
glowing weaker, and its rule less ellicient : 
and loi \e.iis, while th(‘ demand loi 

Iej>ieseiitatn'e go\<'rnin(‘nt was growing in 
the southein pros inces. the mass ol j)eo| le 
wt'u- h(‘((»ming more and more convinced 
th.it the Imperi.il Cjovernmenl in Peking 
was ])ow('iiess to sa\(‘ ( hiii.i Irom the 
toieigneis who would exjiloit the coiinli). 

Till' Dowager Ihnjness died in Xovem- 
liei, i()oM, a lew daws afti-r tlie death ol 
tilt' hanperor Kwang Hsu. The new 
Ihnperor, .and th(‘ last of the Manchu hiu' 
to siu(et>d to the Imperial throne, was 
Hsiian-Tung. a hoy of live at his succes¬ 
sion. Ih'iiut' ('him. a grandson ol Tao- 
Kuang, was Regent of tlie lunpire. The 
new’ leign ojiened badly, lor Yuan Shih-Kai 
was dismissed Iroin all his offices in 
January, T()0(), by a Manchu cabal, and 
tlie (loveriiment lost its most capable man 
by this procec'ding. Later in the year 
the elections to the jirovincial deliberative 
a.ssemblies —ordt'red in !()()()- w'ere held, 
and thus w'ith the weakening ol the 
executive .at Peking w'ent concessions to the 
idea ot retiresentative government. Plans 


Five-Ycar- 

Old 

Emperor 


and schemes for great educational ini- 
proviMiients in Cliina weie alsr* disiuissi'd 
w'idelv in that \'ear, and the lad that tie' 
])lanning was done hv IhirojK'aiis, and 
by LnglisJiinen rons|)ieu(>usl\’, lanpJiasised 
still further the w'eakness of the Chinese 
(iovernment. While Juiiojieans w'ere then 
arranging lor nnivtusities, Japanese officers 
wtae training the new’ army 
which Vii.aii Shih-Kai liad 
organised wIkmi lie was in office. 
Tliit't' cliiel causes, tlem. may 
he noted ol the revi^lntion ol 7 (p 2 : 

(I) 1 he decav ol thi M.inehn d\nastv. 
12) The demand lor rejiiesentative 
government on tlie pai t ot the rising 
generation, intlueiieed hv Wotin'ii thought. 

( \) 'fhe eoin'ietion on the jiait ol 
millions, io^^lert'd bv the spread ot th(‘ 
I less and the opening ol schools, that a 
c)i.in,g<* ol government w'a^ necessarv loi 
the jaeservation ot t'lima. 

fhe iis(‘ ol Jap.in, and its higli position 
as a woild powiu', also liad coiisiderabh’ 
mlhieiKe on the discontent of the Chinese 
with the (lov’i'rnmeiit at Peking. Thi' 
bo\ Ihnperor. and the manda'ins, as 
hopel(‘sslv out ol toiieli with tile new 
spirit in ( hina as tin* Dowager Liujiress 
had been, could make nothing ol tlu' 
moxement lor political rt'generation The 
)ro\iiieial asseml)’ies weie lield of no 
aei'onnt. In \ .iin. in Xovemlier, w’as 

Yuan Shih K.ii ur.ilh'il and made Prime 
Minister ot Chin.i under the Maiu'lnis ; it 
was the Manchu dvnastv and its mandarins 
who were the obstacle to reform acvoiding 
to the minds ol the reiormers. Dr. Siin 
Yat-^en’s j)ropaganda liad ereateti a 
ino\'enieiit too strong for tlie old order at 
Peking, and the Maneliiis eonld count on 
no ])o])nIar following. \'uau Shih-Kai s.iw 
plainly the doom ol the Mamdius, and liis 
connnand ot the Arm\’ made him all- 
pow’ertnl in the Xurth. Without troops, 
w’ithoiit authority that could eoimnand 
obedience, and unable to rely on the 
support ol the populace, the 

MaiK'hus and the mandarins 

could onlv yield to the storm. 
For them obviously there w’as 
no place in a new constitutional re])ublican 
China, and Yuan Shih-Kai wmuld not 

devastate the country by a civil war 
against the southern provinces in defence 
ol the Throne, even had his army been 
w'illing to iollow' him on such an enterprise, 
Hy the end of ipii the Imperial Ciovern- 
meiit had decided on abdication ; in 
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Fdniiarv, 1912. tlu* lornuil abdication 
look })lacc, the boy J^linpcror lead hi^ 
larevv(*ll nies.sa/^e, a.nd the Mancliu ruU' 
was at an end. Th(‘ last coniniand of tlu‘ 
'J'hione was to older Yuan Shih-Kai to 
inauguralc‘ a rt'publican ionn oi govern¬ 
ment, and Yuan (juicklv arianged tor an 
advisory council or asseinbly to be elected 
^ So tar the revolution had pro- 
“ \ ceeded with coinparalivelv small 

AtAACllU 1* I t 11 111.41 


Dynasty 


disorder 


bloodslied : 


troll))les weri‘ yet to come, 
in Aiiril, i(ii2, a ])ruvisional Repnl)- 
licaii Parliament was duly opened, 
and then a ‘struggle lietweeii the more 
conservative eleintait in tlu' asseinbly 
and th(‘ Nationali.st Party, th(‘ Kno- 
ming-tang. took jilace over the lelation 
ol tlu' President to Parliament. Yuan 
Sliih-Kai and tlu- ('onservativi-s wiaa* 
anxious Diat iJie ih'esidenc\’ sliould In* 
settled belore tlu* constitution was diav\n 
uf) ; tile Nationalists were etjualb anxious 
that the President should Ik* subordin.iti' 
to the people’s representatives. Tlie PsiU' 
was betweiai strong pinsonal go\'ernmt'nt 
modiiu'd by a constitutional assembh'. or 
a pojmlai assembh’ with a Ih'esident ioi 
its tigure hi'ad. W’as tlu^ seat of aiithoritv 
to bt' m tht‘ ICxeeutive or 111 the I’arha- 
ment ? In this Jirst round Yuan Sliih-Kai 
was \'i(’loriou.s, and in Octolnu' li(‘ was 
elected President lor livi* >ears. On his 
inauguration, th(‘ luiro]>ean Poweis at 
onct‘ recognised the Ke])ublic, 

Tli(‘ new President was lac(‘d In 
two difliculties; (i) an empts’ treasury. 
(2) tlu" disscitislaction ot the soulliern 
pro\’inia‘s. I'he eear Tfp was toi ( hina 
a rt'cord ol stniggle against fman'lal 
adversitx’ and ol civil war. Iha^sidtuit 
Yuan commancU’d K'spect in Imancial 
circl(‘s as a strong man ; it w'as lelt lu‘ 
W’as Die one man who could save ( lima 
Irom ( liaos and anandix’ ; lu* succeeded 
in obtaining for China lust th(' ( risp loan 
ol {5,ooo,o()(). and tlie i, in Mav, KpJ. the 
^ love-power loan ol /A^.ooo.ooo. 

inese seeured tJii tlie salt 

galxOle witli a currency ol lortv 
vears, amortisation to begin in 
1920. Out of this /.25,000,000 China re¬ 
ceived £21,000 000 in cash- £12,000,000 to 
be di'voted to the pa\’ment of outstanding 
foreign liabilities and £2.000,000 to the 
reorganisation ol the salt gabelle. W'ith 
tlie balanc(‘ in fiis h mds, l^resident Nhiaii 
held a wanning game in any struggle with 
till* National Assembly. He at once 
«54 


organi.sed a strong central executive 
government at Peking, and strengtheiual 
tht‘ Republican army. It seemed that 
law' and order w'cre established and the 
kepublic w’i‘11 started 

Ikit the demo('iatic revolutionists of 
the soutliern jaovinces w’ere by no means 
content wath President AAian’s success. 
Tlieir political ideals, nourislusl on re¬ 
publican and soc’ialistic doctrines, w’eri‘ 
rudelv disturbial by the Ihesideiit’s ('rom- 
W’clhan methods. Jt was not to set u[) a 
military autocrat Dr. Sun Yat-st*n liad 
laboured to destroy the Manchu dynasty 
and the old j)olitical 01 (Ut. The minder 
of Sung-('hiao-Jen, instigated, it was 
declared (and tlu* statenu'ut w’as widel\' 
beli(‘ved), bv the (lovernment at iVking, 
(|uickene(l the conllict. Sung-('hiao-J(‘n 
was a l(‘ad(‘r of the soutlu'riu'rs in tlu* 
A.ss(*m])ly, he w'a^ the Nationalist (Xin- 
(lidate foi the ]*remiei.‘'hip. and a stiong 
sufiporter ol J\'irliamentar\' rule .\ii 
anti-N’uanite. ,md a man oi a])ilit\’ and 
character. Sung w’as prepared to <onl(‘nd 
in arms with tlu' Presuh'iit. when, m 
.\pril, Kii/,. he tell l)\’ the h.ind ol an 
ass.issin at Shanghai iailwa\' 

„ ^ station .\t once tlu* south 

President s , 1.1 i > ■ 

^ ernei's iliaiged the 1 eking 

Troubles .. . oi 

< lox'eriiment witli tlu* I'rnne, 

,ind mv<*stig.illoiis seemed to give gioiiiuls 
loi the accus.ition 1 )i Sun \’al-sen and 
his lollow’eis di'cuU'd that tlu* southern 
pro\ mces should stu-ede and lorm an 
iiuh*])eiident .State, and tlu*n, as in tin* 
memorable l asi* ol the Cnited States, tlu* 
Pie',i(lent reliised to allow’ the right to 
secede, and civil W'.ir bc'gan In vain, 
belcii'e the actual oiitl>rt*ak ot hostilitu*s, 
the (rovemnu'ut calk'd on the ( hristian 
chuiahes in China to set •apai 1 .\pril 27 
as a day ol special prayei and inti'rcession 
lor pc*ace wathin the bord(*rs. and lor tlie 
w el Ian* and linn foundation ol the* (iovi‘i n- 
menl bedh sides wt'ic* too imjiatic'iil lo 
come to t(‘rms w’ithoiil lighting. P)Ut flu* 
lighting itsell W'as not of a \'c*ry strenuous 
c'haiactc'r, and tlu* soiitliei ners w’eic* com 
pletely deleated In nian\' cases tlu* 
seceders were bought olf, the Nave was 
kept loyal to the (iovernment by wise* 
i*xp{*nditun* ol moiu'y, and W’ith tlu* fall oi 
Nanking in September came tin* t*nd ol 
the rebellion. Tlu* soiitlu*rn Ic'adcis flt*d 
to fa])an vdien their cause w'as lost, and 
Dr. Sun Yat- en. who Jiad visit(*d Jajian 
in trium}>h in February as the repre- 
.sentatiye of tlie soutlu*rn provinces »)f 
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riiinn, ranio tliithcr in August in 

disguise, and as niiudi a fugitives from 
Pr(‘sid(‘nt Yuan’s (lovcrnment as lie 
had been lioni tlie Imjxuial rule ol the 
Maiic'lius. 

Although Japan nitus(*d all official 
couuteiiaiKH* to the nibels of the southern 
provinces, large (juantities of anus vviu'e 
shipped set retlv from Japan to the reb(‘ls, 
and consid«‘rabk‘ svmj)athv was ex])ressed 
m that country lor tlu' rebel cause. The 
tact that the rr\a)lutionists wane m the 
main <>t [a])an(*st‘ cdiuMtioii largeh’ 

a('('oinitrd loi this s\’mpath\'. as it did 
tor tlu' pieseiiceot ceitam Jajianesi* Army 
otticers 111 the n'b(‘l arniw On the tall 
oi Xcinknii;. the bre.icli Ix'tweiai the 
( hiiie^e and Japanrsc* (io\’(*nnn(‘nts was 
widened l)\ tin* killing ot three Ja])an(‘s(‘ 
w'lioii the* <’it\‘ was loot(‘d, and by the 
demand wTaii tlie Japanese < fOViuaiiiKuit 
niiniediati'K nia'le loi' torniai reparation 
and an otti<-ial apology from th(‘ ('liinese 
general, ( hang -llsuii. The ciisis, however, 
wa- aseited t>\’ tlie eompltauce ot Peking 
w il li the (leniaild 

Pn"'ident ^’uan t-nieigtal tuum])hantly 

- iioin the war with the 

Sun Yat-sen ^ i i 

southein provincc-s. and 

,, ... tin* anti ■ N'lian cru■^ade 

s,v,n,-,l utt.Tlv ovuai.a. 
Put disallectloll Iroin a strong peisonal 
go\einment leniained, and tin* lelatioiis 
between the Piesident iind the National 
VssiMiiblw even attei the ex]>uKion 

ot the opposition members trom the 
southein pKW'iiicc's, were not altogetlu*r 
iiaj)p\ 

In i')i I it leniained as impossible as 
e\'er to piedict tJie political tuture ol 
t'linia. 1'he [irobabilities ot a successful 
t oustitutional go\'einnient seenuxl remote. 
Po sidi'iit ^’uan Shih-Kai, then m his 54lh 
\'eai, liad held oftice tor little moi(‘ than 
a \eai. and his term ot authoiity would 
not exjiin* until KjiN. W'lth the Army 
under his control he might b(' jiroclaimed, 
as he was in tact, an absolute ruler. 
Meanwhile contusion and disorder c*on- 
tiniuxl, and many pro])hecies wau'e macle 
ol impending anarchy it the central 
< Government c'ould not show a tinner hand 
in dc'aling with pillage and organised 
brigandage. Tlu^ brigands, known as 
“ wolves,” were* tormidable bands ot 
robbers ex-soldiers mainly led in most 
casc-s by military commanders trcun the 


southern ju'ovinces, and tJiey dev'astated 
the land with impunity. Ihosident Yuan 
might, in time, establish ordca- -il he 
escaped a.ssassination at the* liands of 
his political enemies, to W'hom he ai)peaied 
th(‘ merest tyrant but tinancial dif- 
ticulties b(‘sc‘t him in 3 C)i 4 as they did in 
igig. The trouble* again w’as that the re¬ 
sources ot ('lima liad not vtd 
been organised to enable the 
State to pay its way. h'oreign 
lo<ins relie\a‘ imnic'diate nix't^s- 
sities. but the interc'st on the Icjaiis 
must be re[)aid, and the- tinancial c'on- 
dition g(H‘s trom liad to woise Pai- 
liamcmtaiw goxernment, natuialK’, could 
not [U'oducc* tinancial reioiiii by an\' 
magical jirocess. and it luul not bc-eii in 
existc'iice long enough to acc oinplish any 
usefulness The great bulk ot tlie jx'oph* 
in ( hiiia, as elsewhi'n*, are too industrious 


Absolutism 

or 

Anarchy 


to liave much time tor politics, and lU'itlicn* 
dissatist.iction with flu- Manchu (hnastv 
nor dc*"!]'!* lor a constitution on Jajianest* 
line's could make ii]) lor the want ot 
political c'XjK'rii'iK’e i'he serious thing 
tor (diina was that tlu* Imaneial caisis ot 
I()14 forced Pn'sidenl ^’uan to gu'e 
concessions to loreign cajiitalisis which 
nn])oveiislu'd the countiW' and draiiu'd 
aw’ay its n.dural ic-soun <*s o! w'ealth. 
(apant‘se. .Vmeiican. Russian, hii'iich, 
and Pelgiaii gioups ot c‘a[>italists wen* 
already m jiossessioii ol valuable mnuu'al 
and raihvay rights, and lurtlu'r con¬ 
cessions would havi* to bi* made* it tinaiu'ial 
liabilitic's w'cue to be met. i'lu* President 
was tully aw'an; ot the dt'jioiable statt‘ 
ol attairs, and. in an a])jH*al to the 
j)rovinces mad(‘ c‘aily in loi |. he warned 
iiis pc'oplc* ot the grave- danger to ihe 
country. 


” It the* liabiliti(*s now* existing are not 
paid, tinancial control will be seizc-cl oy 
forc'igiiers. The ruination ot 
n *#' l''g^’pl ‘'tnd Kori'a should w’arn 
p us'that, should ('hina be parti- 

rosition through loreign inter¬ 

vention. all will share in the gcmcual 
c'alamity. The (Govcunnu'nt actually lack 
money to meet any single obligation, 
wiiilst the lack ot lunds n-nders it im¬ 
possible to c-rect an efticieiit admini.stra- 
tion.” 


Thus the j)osition was critical fer China 
in the year 1914. 
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GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF CHINA 


MYTHOLOGICAL 

Tlio tinir that iroin the crt'ation 

of tlio uoild till tlio “ capture- ot thc 
hu in the tinu' of ( onfuems ” was 
<>(><> yeais (or, according to otln-r 
wnters, over 000,000 vears). J In¬ 
in st iK-inj^ was Pan-Kn, who was 
! follow ed 1 )V a hn<- t>l de-^c^•ndants 
I J he jienod ol inythologv is divided 

j into ten e-ras, whu h lasted until 

[ the opening ol legeiidaiv histoiy 

' LEGENDARY 

Thk TiiKi.r Pkimokdim Sovi k-i k.n’s 
B.C. or Mik \c n oos Birth 

2852- I'll hsi or Fu-lu. 1 aught hunting, hslmig. 
2737 pastui.ige, established inarnage and 

( onsti acted miisK al instrunienls Coin- 
])osetl a system ol writti-ii iharacteis 
2737- Shell nung ( I he Divine i lusbaiidmaii). 
2697 Invent(‘d wcioileii ])k)ughs, taught 

I agiKulture, and disco\eied th« ciiia 
I tl\’e piojieltles (*1 plants 
2697- Jluaiig-ti. Inveiiteil utensils, boats, < ai ts, 
2597 a money euireiicy, and tin “ t.idpole ” 
wilting \dvaiic(‘d asiionoiiiv and 
music. Ma])])ed the ( nipire into pro- 
\ lines, and his lonscirt <-stabhsheil the 
sillvwoim industi\ 

HISTORICAL 

2356 Yao, the first hist 01 it al eiiijuror. .i 
j model ol wisdom <nid \iitue In his 
I lime ott lined great llootD whuh liave 
been all<g<-d to corn-spond witli the 
I Deluge ol Sciiptuie 
2205 ' Yu establishes the Ilsi.i <lynast\ 

1766 1 ang loiinds the Shang dynasty 

1122 h'a, undei the titk- ol W'u Wang, Itiunds 
tin ( lion dynast\- 

946-770 ]-’re(juent iiniusions ol b.iiban.ins 
800-752 liiva-ntioii <il “ (ireat Seal” chaiatters, 
or wilting ]noi)ei 

604 Jhrth ol l.tio-tsi., the piophet of l aoism. 
550 I Biith of ('onlucins, or Kimg-lu-ts/e 
371 Itirth ol Meiig-ts/e, 01 Mi-m ins kil'owei 
and I x])()nndei of ( on bit t.inism 
213 ‘“Ihiinmg ot the liooks ” ]>y J'hnjieioi 
Shih hnang-ti 

2II ( omjiletion ot (Ir^at Wall of (Tima 
200 liueiitioii ol la-shu, 01 olticial liaiid- 
w I it mg 

179-157 The I'Tnjieror Wen I'l encomages learning 
139 ; ( ommuiiKation ojx-netl betwet-n (Tiiiia 

»ind the Scythians of the West 
129 d'lu* ( hniese apjiear 111 history as aitling 
the Stylhians against Phraatcs and 
tav.igiiig the slioies of the (/aspiau 
126 Buddhism intuuliu eil into (_ lima 
II5 Kegiilar intercourse established betwc-eii 
( hina and (k-ntral Asia 

A.D. 

15 I Religion of Lao-tse recognis(.-(l j 

61 Buddhist books and piiests biouglit 
into CTmia by the luii])eror Ming TT 
105 (Timest- made paper of bark, hemp, j 

lags, ett. 

426 Attempt to suppress Hudtlhism 
618 Begniiimg of the I'ang dynasty, the 

Augustan era of Climese letter.s 


639 I Nt'storians allow ed to pi each ( hristianity 
j liy tin- hmiperor i ai l.simg 
667 I KoreasiibjHgat(‘il 1 )\ ITiipi ror Kao-tsung 
845 Chiislianitv suppressed 
932 h irst iiK-ntioii of printing 

(Tuna invaded and op])resse<l b\' Kilans 
1130 - CTm-hi, tin- te.iiher whosi* works lorn. 
1200 the iiasis ol olticial ('oiilucianism 
1249 l.ouis I\. of France sends embassy to 
( hma I Khan 

1264 P»-kmg IS made the ca]ntal by Kublai 
1271 Mogul d\nasty hrmlv (-st.ibhshed 
1275 Missionaries mtiodnced by Maico Polo. 
1281 Kublai Khan makes nnsm I esstul attempt 
I tocomim-i Japan I'he (li and t anal ex- 

ti-nded Kublai Kh.in ( oiiijuers Ihii nia 
1368 Mmg dynasty established by llong Won 
1409 The l-Tnpc-roi ^ nng lo has ihe tiist coj>\ 
ot his great em \ i li'jxedui 
1516 Poitngiusi arrue at ( anton 
153 ^ Macao ceded to tin Poitngnesi- 
^550 [Wai with japiin (I -^o-O 
^573 ! ^V<»n-h b<-(omes J-anperor, and nmh 1 him 

I (eiamic ami ollu-raits nourished 
1581 I Jesuits come fiom Koine to ( hma 
1616-43 ( hma lomim-ied by M.imhii lartaisand 

]»resent {pii.istN establisln-il 
1660 ( hma tt-a mtrodmed to 1-aigland 

1680 Opening ol ( him-si tiadi- with hkist 
India ( ompany 

! 1692 ' Jesuit missicni.ines jinach m ( hma 

1719-27 ( onnneo nil lelations with Knssia d( • 
1724-32 Jesuits ixpelled f\elop 

1760 ■ Wai m ( eiitial \sia. ITnpin exTen h d 

1793 I h.ail Macartmc u-ceived b\ ITiijx-ioi 
1812 I Flint against ( hristianity 
1816 ' Foul -Xmheist’s imsuc i c-sstul cinb.is-.s to 

( hma 

1834 least Imiia (om])an\'s monojKiK' ( eiises 
' and J-'ree I r.idc slipis sail lor lengl.ind 
Beginning ol o])ium dispute lu tween 
. ( hinese and Biitisli 

1842 , lieat\ ol Nanking, v\heieb\ tirst wai 
' betwee-n lengl.iiid and (Tuna is t(T- 
j nmialed, ceitain tie.ily poits o])ened 
I to frad(, and llong Kong ceded 
1850 i B<‘gmnnig ol 'laipmg Rebeihon 
1856 j ” Allow ” nicideiit causiX war belvceen 
I Brittim and ( hma 

1858 Treaty of I leiitsin ends the set ond wai 
with (Tuna 

i860 J teats of rieiitsin latilied alter Lot d 
I-Tgm’s march to Peking 
1864 J aijung Rebellion Imally ciushed by 
(iem-ral (iordon 

1873 I'Tiijv-ror rcf'eivc s fort ign emissaries 
1876 Drought and lamme m Sliantung and 
Shansi, c^.ooo.ooo dying 

1883 War betwi-en Framt- and (Tima rc-ganP 
mg Toiuiuin (1.S8 

1894 War between (Tima and Japan j 

1895 Peace 'i'n-aty betwec-ii (Tima and Japan J 
1898 China grants concessions ol teiiitory to( 

Gennanv, Russia, and Britain 
1900 Boxer rising 
1906 £dict agaiaist opium smoking 

1912 F'all of tlie Manchu Dynasty. Republic 

prcaTainied 

1913 Revolt of the southern provinces crushed 




THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM 


BY ANGUS HAMILTON 

THE CHANGING FORTUNES OF THE HERMIT KINGDOM 


T JNTIL i 1 j(‘ ot tht Alcfsh- and 

^ j.vra 11) iSii). iiK'ii liad litth* know- 
ol ili(‘ coast oj Korea. o| its .ircln- 
j>i ^Mo!i})s. ot lli(' shoals .ind ircts 

v\ln(h mach* iN slioics the tenor ot .d) 
manners. )n the niaj) ol tiie ('Innes(‘ 
Innpire prepaied b\' the [esinls at P(‘kin^ 
in the sc\(‘iit(H nih ('entuiy IIk* s|)a(e now 
A Land oeeu|)ied 1)\' th(‘ Korean Ait hi 

,1 , ix'laeo was eo’x-eied with tin* 

Century .go 

eonv(*ntional sign ol ignoranee 
with the rartogiaj)li<*rs ol that tune. In 
llie alisenee ol ( liarts and map'^ tlie island- 
innged slioies ol tlie peninsula nei essanly 
luTTune th(* set-ne ol niaiiv shipwreeks, 
Diiteh. Ainencan, French, and British 
shijiping meeting in one grim and silent 
procession a common end ; ca[»tivity on 
short* fM' death 111 tht* sea. 

Somt* ol these unttn'tunatt* voyagers 
survivt'd their e\|)eiTences, leaving the 
recortis ot their ad\'entures to an iiieredu- 
loiis pt)slerity. In the main, althtnigh the 
coasts t)t Korea bore fretinent relenmce 
in the past tt) these eaily exjdorers. men 
of science anti brave sons ot the high seas 
as they were, the lapse of time has caused 
Kuro])ean liydrographer.s to delete their 
names from modern maiis. Yet, if our 
first knowledge t)l Korea is due to their 
efforts, now lt>ng forgotten, it is a tuty to 
deny to their reputation a resting ])laee 


among the i'a]H*s and jM'omontoiTes. tin* 
Islands and shoaK. the harbours, straits, 
and tortuous nv<‘rs winch thi'y located, 

d'he names ol Ih oiighlon. M.i\wt*11. tlu' 
(ominan(l(‘i* ol tin* A]('(*st('. Basil Hall, 
tht* connnand('i ol tie* Lyra, ait* pn*s(*r\’'‘d 
as landniaiks on iht* wt'^^t. tlu* (*ast. and 
the south ('oasts, wliilt* La/ar(‘li’s shart's 
Ih'onghton’s Ikiy. and rnkottski’s lingers 
in tlu* wah'rs ol the bay ni which he 
loiind(*re<L \’(*t tlu*n* wt*re many others ; 
but what echo do we lind ol Diirock. 
Schwartz Pt'lhsier, and the rest—what ot 
their fates and snl)sc(jiu‘nt (.art*(*rs ^ 
Should not their names at least bear 
witness to tlu'ir j)anis and labouis, to the 
ditliculties which they hut'd. to the small 
)oy ot sonu'thmg attemjited, something 
done, whu h was ilu'ir .^ole consolation for 
many hours ol ch(*i'rh*ss and em])ty vigil ? 
Koiea, the subji'ct of these efforts, jirojecis 
p . in the form of a ]>eninsiila 

ysica liom the soiith-t'astern corner 

of kortl "! Asia, Bepin- 

ning m 4g N.. it extends 
as far south as 44^ iS', and from wu\st 
to east is contined betwT'eii 124'' 3O' and 
130*’ 47' K. Across 1 he neek of the pcniiLsula 
there is a mean breadth ot tw'o degrees, and 
elsewhere an extreme oi 155 miles. The 
estimated length is ()oo miles, with some 
1,740 miles of coast line ; wdiile the area 
is 82,000 square miles. Coterminous lor 
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eleven miles with the maritime province ol 
Siberia, the northern boundary is separated 
from iMaiK'Imna and Siberia iespeelivel\ by 
the Yalu and I unien rivtas. In the south, 
straits, named indiheruailly Brt)u^htoii 
Straits, Korea Straits and Tsii-shima 
Straits, divide the Hermit Kingdom, as 
K o r e a i s f r e - 
quently teimed, 
irom ja])an : to 
the east there is 
the S(‘a of Ja])an, 
and on the west 
the ^'ellow Sea. 

In respect to 
the genera 
fc'atUH's. ( lose to 
t h e n o r t h r n 
borck'r theia* are 
ini])or1ant gronjis 
o 1 m o n n t a i n s 
with dc'rimte c(*n- 
tres, such as 
Paik-tu-saii, con- 
t a i n i 11 g t h 
soiiri'es ot the 

Yalu and Tunuai 

lull her 

theie an’ the Dia¬ 
mond Mounlaius. 

The Korean 
mountain system 
has an eastern 
tendency, and 
divid cs t h e 
ptminsula into 
t w o u n e (| u a 1 
parts. Oi lliese 
jiarts, the eastern hall is wholly moun¬ 
tainous, and in ])lae(‘s tails sheer into the 
sea. In general this littoral is pre(Mj)itous 
and rocky, unielieved by any islands or 
ii\'ers ol importaiu'e, and jiossessing lew 
harbours, while th(‘ lx It between tlu‘ 
mountains and the coast is narrow and 
inaccessil)le, although iertile. 'I'he western 
half is different. Many latcTal ranges 
break off from the easterly trend of th(‘ 
main cordillera, the resulting effect dis¬ 
closing a chaos of liroad-clicsled valleys, 
stranded hills and long, isolated spurs. 
Rivers course through the valleys, and the 
coast line, fringed with numerous grouj)s 
ot islands and tinged with mudbanks, is 
unusually indented with harbours, sonu' 
few of which offer valuable accommodation. 

Harbours oi lirst-class order on the east 
coast arc Port Lazareff, Won-san, Port 
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Shestakofl : on the south coast, Pu-san 
and Ma-san-po : on the west coast, 
Mok-j)o, Cliemuliu) and ('hi-nam-po. 
Harbours ol secondary rank on tlie east 
are Song ('bin ; on the west, Knn-san ; 
and ill the north, the Yalu estuary. 
Among the ri\’ers aie, in llu’ north, 
tile ^'alu and 
Tiimeii; in the 
south, tiu' X<ik- 
tong ; on the 
east the I)nngan ; 
on the W('st tlu’ 
K(Mim, 
.and H.m. Among 
the Inlands ol nn- 
])()rtance in.i\’ he 
iiKUilioned thiel- 
])art, Komun-do. 
Port llannllon. 
the K 0 1 (’ a n 
Archipelago, and 
tlu' vMr James 
Hall group, 

Pijor to iS().4 
1 lie kingdom was 
d i V i (1 (' d into 
I'ighl {irovinci’s 
Ihit alter the 
( tiino - I a jiariesc 
war, japan, tak¬ 
ing advant.ige ol 
her newly-won 
position at the 
Korc'an ('ouil, 
brought about <i 
reorganisation 
tile internal ad- 
ni 1 n i s t 1 a t ion , 
und(‘r w'hi( h the proviina’s w'ck' in¬ 
creased to thirU’cn. 'riK'ir 4iames to-day 
aie as lollow': Noith and South Ham 
Kyong, Xortli and South Pyong-vang, 
V\'hang-haj, Kaiig-w^on, Kyong, Keni, 
('hyung-eliyoiig, Kyoiig-syang, Xoi th and 
South Chyol-la, and (Jnelpart. These, 
again, are subdivided into ^(>5 jirelee- 
tiires. Seoul, tlie eajiital, ami tin’ treaty 
ports-- Pyong-yaiig, C'hi-nam-po, C'lu’iiml- 
po, P'u-san, Won-san, Kun-san, .Mok-po, 
Ma-san-po, Wijii, Yong-am-jio, and Song 
Chin—are excluded Irom this arrangement 
for imr[)oses ol individual administration. 

At one time the government centred in 
the Km])eror, who, assisted by various 
oflicers of State, ruled as an autocrat. 
With the ri.se of Japanese influence, the 
(iox'ernment became decentralis(‘d, his 
Majesty, in recent years, directing affairs 
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through the mediiiTU of a 
in which tlic t(‘n ]a*inci})al (ic|)art- 
luciits ()1 Slat*'—th(‘ ('al)iiict, the 
Hom(' OtVicc, th(‘ Foreign OtYice, the 
'rreasury, tlie Wai (>riic(‘, thi‘ Edu¬ 
cation l)ej)artnu‘nl. Justice, lh(‘ 
dc})artment ol Agi ic ulture, 'i'rade 
and Indiifcliy, Uk* Household and 
Ihr Privy ('ouiu'il—were repre- 
senttHl. 

The* (liinat(‘ ol Korea s(‘V(‘re. 
and vanes hclwi'tii extremes (^1 
lieat and (old, llie shelteriMl 

piovinc(‘s ol tlu' soiilli and south¬ 
west heing more ])o])uI.ited than 
th(_)se lying m th<‘ hleak, spai'scE- 
p(‘oj)]e(i aieas ol thenoith. J'^sti- 
mat(‘s ol the ]>opulalioii lliuiihite. 
and ai(' soiiK'times as Ingh as jo.000,000. section ol the Kor^'aiis, hut tli(‘ j)iincipal 

ami at othei' tmu's as low ij 000.000. Inlnm; gioiuids have been long in tlu' 

pos^(‘->sion ol the Japanese, 
w ho. indeeil. are in e(a.nio- 
nne a^(endaiuv through¬ 
out 1 he ( oimtiw*. Hitherto 
(lieat Hritain. Aineiu'a. 
and Japan ha\'e shared 
Kon^an tiade. tla' lormc! 
supplying sonu* 47 jm 1 
('ont. 0} imported cottons, 
as as J5 j)ei ((‘lit. 

ol th(‘ general trade. It is 
to he leaied lor the lutnre 
that the Ixoit'an m.iikel 
will he th(‘ (‘\('liisiv(‘ 
possession ol Japan, and 
I’hirojx'an coninuni (‘ will 
-ntt(M‘ a ('onsiderahle blow 
hv Its loss. I)(‘s('end(‘d 
li0111 no >vingle sio( k, tin 
THE MAIN .STREET IN OLD SEOUL. THE CAPITAL OF KOREA IvoKMU IiatlOU has ht*en 




With women in a majoiity. The 
pnisuits ol the people are siiuilai 

throughout the kingdom, and 
hugely agi K'ultiiral. 'Yhe area 
uiuh'r (ultivatioii is (),()j7,oo() 
acres. In the south, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and many v.irieties ol 
beans and ('('reals are grown ; while 
in the noith alti'iition is paid to 
hunting, mining, and the lumbei 
industry, in ac^ldition to agricul- 
tuie. Beans, cotton and ri('(‘, with 
llu' (U‘V('lopm('nt ol tlie mineral 
W('alth ol the country, now uiuh'i 
Japanes(‘ control and including 
gold, co])per, iron and coal, jiromise 
the most satislactory n'turns. 
Coastal tislu'ii(‘s o('cupy a small 


SCENE ON THE RIVER NEAR CHEMULPO 
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LOOKING OVER THE CITY TOWARDS THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 



DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF KOREA’S CAPITAL 
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Settlemenl 
of Korea 
from China 


lonnt'd by llic blendine; ot many Asiatic 
races, iiKludini; thost* iH'lonjjjing lo the 
Monc^olian and l^olyncdan t^ioups. Un¬ 
fortunately, lh(' early lustorv of Korea 
is far Irom salisfyinf^ the rii^id demand^ 
of niodein criticism, althouftli it is 
believed that at the reputed mii^ration 
ot th(* sa|;a‘ Ki-tze, in it22 b.C’., from 
('liina to tht‘ jumiusula the land 
wa^ peopled 1)y eave-dwelh'rs. 
Ki-t/t\ an adlau’ent of tlu' last 
Shant; so\’eieie:us, left China 
with hv(' tliousand tnllowers uj)on the 
down!.ill ol the 1 hint Dvnasiy. Appointed 
kin^ by his siipportiMs, hi' yeive to his tern- 
tones the name of (diao-hsuMi, or ('hosiai 
- meanmt^ Morning Rest amt ('slablished 
m bis ni'w dominions the laws, ])oiity. an ! 
etinuetle oi ('hina. West o{ Chao-hsien 
lay M'l Hair and east ol it Shin Han, tlu' 
three (iox’i'nimi'iits at thi^ date <'omposin;^» 
the ])eninsiila, whih' to I'ach ol its neiL;h- 
bours Chosen beiame a model ol culture. 

d'he dynasty thus toimded by Ki-t/i* 
j)i()duced alloj.^ether torty-two kin^s. .md 
continued to rule o\a‘r ('hosiai until •*»•<'• 
Up to about 200 rr(\ a stati' of mtei- 
mittent warlare existi'd between North 
(diiiia and Koi’^ri In 
I(^ in as an aftrr-i lli'ct 
ol ojierations m jot) in . 
by China against the 
kingdom ol \'e]r by 
which name Noith ('Inna 
was des(.nl)ed at this 
timi', a numbei ol Yen 
tugitixes under W'l Man 
crossed llii* ’S'ahi, and 
lound asx'lum with Ki 
fun. the king ot ( hoseir 
The following year these 
turned against Ki jun 
who tied to Ma Han, 
where he was received 
by file Hiaksai - a tribe 
whost' name hti'rally 
means ■' One hundri'd 
lamilies ”—whose chief he 
became, and there, re- 
e'slablislied the Ki-tze 
dynasty. The rule in¬ 
augurated by Wi Man 
lasted only some eighty- 
six 3Tars, for in lOcS i-rc. 
the Chinese Emperor, 

Wu-wang, attacked Chosen, and, after 
capturing the cajdtal and killing the king, 
divided tlie kingclom into four Chinese pro¬ 
vinces in tlie following 3'ear, an arrangement 
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The Rise 
and Fall of 
Kingdoms 



SIXTEENTH CENTURY ARMS 
The loose decorated tunic and helmet, 
with the swords and maces that formed 
the arms and equipment of a Korean 
general in the sixteenth century. 


which continued until 37 a.d. In 57 B.c., 
Yu Kio, a direct (lescendanl ot Wi 
Man, appeared in Shin Han, where hi* 
fashioneil out of the remains ot a Chinese, 
influx m 225 n.r. the kingdom of Sinra. 
In () B.c. till' fortunes of the Ki-tzi' 
dynasty wen* eclipsed, and the kingdom ot 
Hiaksai—also called Kiirlara and Pelitsi- 
aros(‘ upon tlu* ashes of Ma Han. 

With the dawn of the (.'hristian era, thi* 
pi'iiinsnla emliraeed ttie kingdom Sinra, 
Hiaksai, and (iiosen, or Korai. I.ati'i, 
other kingdoms notablv h'lU'U, Kokorai, 
and l^iihai—whi('h lollowed it. l>lossomed 
and ladl'd in the nnrlh, displaeiiig the 
eailier divisions into which “ the Land ol 
the Morning ('aim ” had bem ea'-t bv Wu- 
wang. n| them all, Hiaksai was tlie lore- 
most, and m 7,84 A.d. extended a welcome 
lo Buddhism, ultimatelv passing on to 
|a])aii a knowledge ol thal 
lail )i. as o) Cbinesi' irtfees and 
etliies. Ci'iituiii's ot mter- 
ni'i'ine warlare now supei- 
Vi'lled. one or other ol the little slates 
eontiimallx’ appi'almg to ('bma. w bo, vveai \ - 
mg oi thes(‘ mi]K)rtunities, Imally united 
with Sinra to enish Hiaksai. The j)eai e lliat 
lollowed w'as shoit- 
lived, *01 ,1 liuddhist 

priest, aided b\ japancsr, 
M‘t up Hoslii), son ol the 
lornii'i king, as niler. 
Hiaksai was rei on(|iii't ril, 
v\hen the population Hrii 
to Koran who, in tuin, 
siiei'umhed. Meanwhile, 
Sima, having maintained 
close eoimeelion with 
('liina thioiighout the 
I'ang dynasty, (>18-1)07 
had ;rt)s()rbcd the 
wdiole of the eastern hall 
ot the kingdom, while 
Chini'se iiifliii'iice made 
the ra])ilal, Chong- j 11, the 
centre ot Sim o-Korean 
civilisation. Indei'd, it 
w'as here that the Korean 
Nidi) al])habct wxis dis¬ 
covered. In 902, how'i'Vi'r, 
Knng-wo, a Buddhist 
priest, led a revolt against 
the ruling power, l)ul was 
himself rlisplaced in 913 
by Wang the Founder, who unified the 
peninsula under the name of Korai, set up 
his capital at Song-do, and established 
Buddhism a.s the state religion. Wang died 
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Incursions 
of the 
Tartars 


in \.IL < 111(1 Ills Slice ('ssoi Ic( oj^niscd 

the snpiciiKK \’ ()1 ('linn, united undtn the 
Ncrthci n Suii.l; dviiasty. 

I 1 m' Irinloih'v oi Koi.ii now extended 
ht'vond the V.ilii to Li.io-lnii,n. a eiu um- 
^taiue W’liu h pree ipitated. iMilv in the 
t Kweiith (eiiliirw ('onstant c'olhsions with 
lioid(s ot Ixhitan 'J altar-.. Dedeated in 
tile trails-hoi del return by 
these bail),mans, Korea b<ined 
their hirlher iiuuisions by tlu* 

(onstnu'tion ol <i wall, Joo 
inili's in leiiL^nh. J3 It. in luMi;]it. wliidi 
stiet(hed Iroiii < o.ist to eoast tun'oss, the 
])eninsn]a. In addition, th(‘ kinn allied 
iiiinsell with the Kin 'laitais. W hi'ii that 
kin;,i;doin was destio\'eel by the Monf^oK 
ill K’jo, Korea in.idc; sul)nnssioii to the 
eoiupieroi, but the inurdi’r ol a Moiij^ol 
.iinbassador in 1231 called lorth an inva¬ 
sion by the Mon^;ols in 1240. After ])ro- 
lon^^ed la'sistance, th(' king acknowledged 
the supreiiiacy ol Mangn Khan in T25(>, 
and visited his court. With jieacc estab¬ 
lished in Koiea, Kiiblai Khan, the 
successor of xMangu Khan, made the penin¬ 
sula a base of 0])erations, between izbi'y- 
1281, for repeated expeditions against 
Japan. Invariably disastrous, these at¬ 
tacks encouraged the islanders to make 
reprisals, and, until the fall of the 
Mongol d3masty in 1368, the Korean 


coast was rontinually hained by j ipan<'s(' 
('orsairs. 

With the downlall ol tlu' Mongols, 
thi'ie (|uicklv came an ('lul to the rule ol 
the Wang dynast\‘. Receiving tlu' de¬ 
mand oi the Ming Ihnperor lor the 
resumption ot tlu* ])avnient ot tribute, 
the W'ang (‘iiiperor, by w.i\ ol re])ly, ord('re(l 
(ienei.il Vi 'F.i-io to lead thi' arm\ against 
the Middk' Kingdom. I'nloi tunately, 
\] Ta-j('led his jorcc's against tiu' throne, 
and, deposing the Wang, lounded in 13(12 
(he dynastV ot which .a minor branch still 
holds nominal power. 'I'he change was lor 
th(‘ better, but the lU'w dynasty becanu' 
(‘iitnely depi'iideiit on China, although on 
occasion tribute was naidi'ied to j aimii. Vi 
'la-]0 revived the name ('hao-hsieii, traiis- 
lerred the sixit ol (Government from Song- 
do to Seoul, or Han-yang, and dividt'd 
the kingdmn into the eight 
Ab^ition pi oviiiees—Ham-kyong. Kang- 

of won, Kyong-.syaiig, Chol-la, 

Sacrifice _ dlOllg,' Kyoilg - kwi, 

Ihvang-hai, and Phyongan. Buddhism 
was suppressed, and its j’lriests w'ere for¬ 
bidden to enter Seoul, while a .stern 
Confucianism became the state religion. 
At the same time the custom ot jier- 
forming human sacrifice, of burying alive 
slaves and others at the _ funerals of 
famous people, w'as abolished. 
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At first the descendants of Yi Ta-jo 
were vigorous rulers who increased the 
centralisation of the government and 
advanced the welfare of the })eo|)le. But 
when these conditions had |)revailed for 
nt‘arly two centuries, the (iovc'rnment, 
sapped by generations of i)ros])erity, 
heiaine ni'glectlul and the ])osition ol 
the kingdom gradually dete- 
riorattnl. Meanwhile in Ja])an. 


Invasion 
of Korea 
by Japan 


long years ol internal warfare 
and the downtall ol the Ashi- 
kaga Shogunale had brought about the 
('omj)lete susp<'ns]()ii ol the tribute-bearing 
missions liom Kori'a. W’Ikmi at last pe.icc* 
was ('stablish(‘d undiM' Hidi'yosln, this 
Shogun, ambitious to conquei (diina, and 
attiacted by the weakness of Korea, de¬ 
manded in I5()i the reiu'walol tribute and 
a jiassage through the peninsula loi liis 
armi(‘s. This demand was rejectial, and 
in tilt' lollowing yt'ar Hidt'yoslii l.niiuhed 
his invading hosts u])on tht* kingdom. 

Kaiiy m May, the \’an ol a lorct'. 

iiltimait'ly aggregating 250.000 men. st't sad 
under Hideyi as coininandt'r-in-chiel. with 
Yuki-naja Konishi, a Roman ('athohe 
convt'it, m command ol the ('(‘iiiial army. 
Kiyoinasa Kato. a Buddhist, at iht' head 
of the Eastern army, and Kiiioda as the 
It'adt'r ol th(' W'estt'in arin>’. W'lth them 
were 5 o,o(H) liorst's and joo.ooo iirt'arnis. 
this being the first occasion of their use by 
the Japant'se in a loit'ign wai. Fu-san wa^- 
coiitpit'red on May -5tli, St'oul eightta'ii 
days later, while in July tlu'd .i-dong was 
rt'ached anti Pyong-yang l.ikt'ii. In tht' 
meantime the Court fk'd from Seoul to 
Pyong-yang, and from that town to An-]ii, 
wlitm the iH'Ws camt' that tin* Kort'an 
Admiral Yi Sun-sin. by means of an iron¬ 
clad, shajied like a toitoise and t'ovt'rt'd 
with iron ]ilates bearing teirible spikes, 
had sunk the Japanese fleet, carrying 
su])])lu's and soint' ()o,ooo reinforcements. 
The effect ol this loss and the appearance 
of a ('liiiK'st' army, bo,000 strong, in aid 
ol the Koieaiis, stemmed 
the further advance ol 
the la])anese. 'I'he allies 
attacked Pyong-yang on 
August 27tli, I5g2, with (‘qiiivocal .success, 
bwt vetwvvvvd llw a- v.vwK cs\a Fobvw.wv 
loth, 1511^,, when tlu' Jajianesc*. under 
Konislii, were eoinpi-lled io fall b<ick 
upon the (ajiital, where tht' forces undei 
Kato were in ])osition. Early in the 
following month a general battle was 
fought from which the Chimse were coin- 
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jX'lled to withdraw, while the enemy was 
unable to ])ursue. 

Botli si(h's were now glad to resume th(' 
negotiations for peace which had-been 
opeiK'd ])n'V’iously, and were conducted 
('hiefly by tlu' Chint'se ( bin 1 -kc‘i. In sjiite 
of the oi)position of the Koreans, a treaty 
was concluded by which Korea cedi'd th(' 
most .southerly provinces to Jajian and 
recognised lii'r tiibutary relationshi]) to 
that country. ('ommendal inti'rcourse 
between China and Japan was to lx* 
resumed, and Hideyoshi was to marry th<' 
danghtt'r of tlu' Emjx'ror of China and to 
Ix' recognisi'd as that monaich’s e(jiiaL 
I’litil the completion of this (onvention 
the Japanese' wi-re to withdraw to the 
coast oi Fusan, wlu'ie they wt'ri' to garri- 
.son twe'h'c strongholds. On May Jjid, 
1505. the Japanese evacuated St'oiil. A 
little latt'r the ('hinese' refin'd northward- 
and, after much fruitk'ss ix'gotlation, the 
Middle Kingdom dt'spatclu'd an ('inbassv 
which was re'ce'ive'd in Fushnni on October 
24th, I5<)5, by Hideyoshi. As the message' 
fioni the Empe'ioi eif ( lima with which the* 
mission was entrusted me'ie'ly leeognised 
Hieh'voslu as “ King of |apan.” 

o/wlr ‘‘ 

- vieuisly giaiite'd to the She")guns 

w..h Japan I.HUlly, \v,U 

broke' e)Ut again. In January. T5 o 7< afte'r 
the Jajiane'se* fle'C'l had defeate'd the' Keire’aii 
fli'e't. the' troops maele' a tiiumphaiil ad- 
\ ance- to the' ne'ighbeiurhood ot Se'oul. when 
the destrue'tion of the' Japanese fleet by the* 
unite'd Chme'se* and Keirean sepiadrons eom- 
]x-lled the Ja panese army to wit hdraw to the' 
se'a-ceiast. During the' eijX'i aliems the' tioojis 
utterly eievastated the e'ountrv. destreiying 
('hong-ju, tlu' old cajulal ol Siiira. 

In the' south the struggle ce'Utie'd round 
the fortress of I'rusan. wheie’the Japaiu'se' 
were besieged by ('hine‘S('-Ke)re‘an forex's 
until FYbniary i/Ah, i5e)S, when the* town 
was re'lieved. With that sucee'ss the' wai 
concludt'd, the' port of Fusan and its 
fishing privileges ivniaining in Japant'se 
ke'cping. A f('W' months late'r, on Scj)- 
tember 8th, Hideye)shi, wlu), meanwhile, 
had recalled his trexips, elieel; but it was 
not until 1625, whe'ii the She'igiin lycmitsu 

swecessiwlly demanded the vt'sumptitm of 
the Koit'an Embassy, that relations we're 
re'sunie'd, (hr huiaili.itmg ne'cessity of 
n'lidernig Mibiil(‘ e'oiitinuing until 1791), 
when it was fhseviritinned. 

. ^ M liil^* h r weo' fiappeniiig in 

Korea, ihc Ming dynasty was threatened 
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with a Manrliii invasion, Tlicroiorc, as 
a general })reeaiition, in i0i6 tlu' Chinese 
GoverniiK'nt agn‘ed with the Korean 
riovcTiinieiit to en'atc' a waste belt, 
about (>2 miles broad and 2()8 miles 
long, on th(' light bank of the Vain. 

Within this zone all villag(‘s 
wer(' destroyed and the in¬ 
habitants exj)elled; while on 
th(' (liinese side it was 
strengthened further by woodtui jxdisades 
and a double or triplt' row oi lorts. As a 
eonseqnenee of I lie assistance now afforded 
to ( hina, tlu' Maiuhus mwidc'd Kort'a m 
ihjy, and, dele<itmg the allu'd (duiu'se- 
Kori'an tort'es, Ixsk'lmhI S(‘ouI, until the 


Neutral Belt 
Between China 
and Korea 



PRINCE HEUNG-SUNG, THE TAI WON KUN 
Father of the Ex-Emperor of Korea and regrent during his 
son s minority. He ma.ssacred many Christian prie.st.s 
in 1 SfiC), and was the eiieiny of progress for many years. 

king, who had lied lo tin' island ol Kang- 
wha, ga\'e in his sulums.sion. But no 
sooner had the eiK’iin' retreated Ilian he 
declined to lullil his jiromises. and a fresh 
invasion ot the M.incluis followed, with the 
n'siilt that in i() ;i) g,7 the king was foieed 
to ('oneludt* a new convention. By the 
terms of this agH*ement Korea broke oft 
all eonnei'tion wath ('hina. and, among 
otlu'r things, jiromised to render yearly 
tribute to the ]\ianchu.s. After the Manchii 
conquest ot Peking, the Korean trilmtc 
was diminished until it became financially 
unimportant, wdiile, further, its delivery 
wans fixed at intervals of -three years. 

8(A) 


The modern period in tlie history ol the 
])enin.sula coincides in some degree with 
the advent of Christianity, which, accord¬ 
ing to native records, took ])lare m i()8(). 
Betw'een this date and 1702, wiien the 
Pope formally recognised the C.'hurch of 
Koiea. the faith spread .slowly. J^y 1730, 
in tlu' reign ot King In-jong, the two pro¬ 
vinces of Whang-hai and Kang-won w'l'ie 
familiar with the doctriiu's ot Roman 
Catholicism, the* town oi ^'ang-gt‘u^l being 
r(‘garded as tlu' actual larthplace ot the 
movianeiit. Fittv \'(*ais laUa, m 1780, 
Kwuii ('hul-sin. posst'ssed ol a smgli' 
copy ot the scri])tmcs, i'stablishc<l a soi'u ty 
lor the study oi (diristianity ; and m the 
same year Alc-xandrt' de (iov<'a, IIk' 
Pianciscan. baptised at Peking the first 
oi Korean iT)lporl(‘urs. h'i\’e ye.iis latei 
the numbi'i ol supporters had mereasesj 
so mucli that the tailh aioused opposition 
and the tlirone w.is inianonahsed. ac'tive 
|K‘rsr('uti(*ii beginning in T7()i. with tlu‘ 
c'xeeulion ol si\ impoit.int (oini'ils. 
In iy(fj iht' Chiiiaii ol Koiea Wiis 
entrusted to the Ibshop o! Peking, wlio 

despat(iied. <is llu^ hist oidaiiK'd pi lest lo 
till' new held, Peii' 'Isiou. a ( Iniie^e, who, 
togi'thei with Ihiity con\(*its, g‘>\’e up 
Ills hl( m iSoi. 

A gi'iieration laii'i Koiin was detadied 
irom till'dioeesi* oi North ('hma. 'flu'liist 
ineumbi'iit. M. P>rugu]ere, iieati'd Bishop 
ot KoriM b\' Po}U' (iiegou' X\'l.. was 
di-tameil on tlu northern l)order (h the 
kingdom through tlu' intrigues ol Peii' \\\. 
a Chmesi' priest ahea«ly 111 lesidi'uei' in 
Si'oiil, and died lieloie entering Ills see. 
in 18 ’,5 Pei'e Maubanl, ot tlu* .Soeiete des 
Missions Ktraiigeii's, wms a]>p()mted lo 
tlu' bisho])iic, and, 111 183,7. given the 
assistance ol two hii'nch jiriests, one ot 
whom was Bisho]) Imbert. this date 
tlu're were niiu' thousand lonverts, but 
the impiLideiit zeal ot tlieir li'aders gaxe 
the signal tor an ontl)urst ot bloodthirsty 
persecution m wiiii'h the three ]>nest.s, 
together with soitk' seventy converts, 
weri' bidieaded, and sixty others strangled. 

Undeterred by tlii' latc ot their 
luedecessors, two mori' ])nests 
. arrived m icSqq. In iSqt) the 

.»Kore. aovmin.cnl wrote 

complaining ot the murder of its three 
subjects, and cle.s])atrhcd, in 1847, 
French frigate La (iloire and the corx'ette 
La Victorieuse in support of its letter. 
I'hc tw'o vessels were wrecked, howTver, 
and the outbreak of the Revolution of 
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iiS4(S ))U‘vmtcfl fiirtlirr action. Mcaii- 
wlnlc the King dieil, and in 1^4(1 Clnil 
Thong came to tlie throne, alter which, until 
his demist' in i<Sf)], n'hgious perstM'iilion 
ceased. During Hirst' fouiit't'ii years the 
strength ol Ktiit'an ('atht)licisni steadily 
increased. In 1S57 theie were i(),5ot) 
coTU'erts and at the tlosc* ol this i<iL,m 
tlieu' were nt'arly twenty thon- 
sand atlhert'nts, many t>l wh.oni 
. „ wert' massacred by tht' sn<- 

in orca ruL'i' m 3S(){). Willi 

the tleath tif ( hnl Thon^, Oiu't'ii ( lioh the 
leadmi; wilt' ot tlu' Kite rnonaith seized 
the goyt'rnment <intl nominatetl to tht 
succession ;i latl ol lwel\'t' \eais ol at;e. 
Jleuf Yi, w ho was dejiost'd in itjoj. On 
this boy’s Ix'half a la'gt'iit v w;is proi hiimi'tl 
by his lather, Ihimi' Heuny-snng, t'om- 
monlystylt'd Ihe'Kai \\’on Kun. Although 
no stej)s wt'H' takt'ii at first to anest Hie 
spread ol tht* (iospel. thi' dt'mand t)l a 
Russian war'«hip loi liet'dom ol tratle, m 
January. iStif). ie\i\i'd tfi>' aKiim whali 
had been cri'ated 111 lS(>o. wlieii tile 
boundaia's ot Russia and Koiea had 
bt'coine t'o-lei mmous lliiougli Hie ((‘-.siou 
1)1 Hie Tssiiri pro\ mt e to Russia by 
('Inna, 'fhe d( mand was lejected, ])Ul 
the 'fai Won Kun, sonu- two months 
later an<l 111 ordt'r to empliasis(> his eon- 
tem))t ol loreign ovei lines, signed the 
deatli wairanls t)f a number ol Fn*iu h 
missionaiies, including Ibshop i>eiiit'u\, 
BrtUt'uieres, la'aiiheu, Done. PetitiiK ol.is, 
]\)urHiie, Da\ eluy, Auinaitre and Hum. In 
tact, only Hiiee priests cscapt'd. (alais, 
Feion and Ritlel, Hie lattiM con\(‘\’mg 
to ('lulu the '-toiy of the massa<'re. 

By this tiiiK' Kort'a had tlioiouglih' 
aroust'fl tlie curiosity ol tht' ()ccitlent aii<l 
was the subject til lietpient iiu’estigation. 
In June ol this sanit' year (uStif)) an 
American sailing shi}'. the Sur]>rise. was 
wrec'ked taif W'hang-hai Pioviut'e, the t iew 
lieing safely t'seorted out ol tlu* kingdom ; 
but ill September the cix'W ol the (jeiieial 
. Sherman were butcheied when 

Christian Ja-dong Riyer. 

Persecutors ^p, ^ ..1 i- i 

„ . . j J h(' massacie ot the J'n'iieh 

Punished - , , . , 

])riests and Ami'iicaii sohheis 

jiroyoked the lespectiwe (ioyiMiiments to 
di'inand satistaction troiii ( hina, and, 
wath (.'hina’s repudiation of responsibility 
lor Hie ai'ts of Ium* vassal, a French squail- 
ron under Admirai Rosi', on Octobc'r Jith, 
blockaded Hu' Han liver and attacked 
Kaiig-wha ; while m May,icS7i, an Amenc-an 
llotilla under Admiral Rogers, comj»rising 
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the Colorado, Alaska, Bernicia, Monocai y, 
and Palos, repeated tlii'ojicration. Neithei 
tleet wais very successlul, and knowledge 
of their discomfiture s|)urred tiu'Tai W’oii 
Kun to fiesli e\('essi's, w'hirh continued 
until 187J, when disaffection against his 
))ohcy C()m])i'lled the Regent to surrendi'r 
the reins ol authoiity to then rightliil 
holdei. 

Sinci' the yiaimg king had bt'en 

married to a memlx'i of tlu* Mm tamih’, 
a iiKMV ol till'wile ol the d'ai W'on Kun, 
and undi'r hei iiiflueuie londitions now' 
i.ipidly mipioM'd, I'nioi tiinali' “ uk 1- 
di'iits ” wc*re slill lo ()((111 : but when, in 
.N'ptember. 7S75. a Koie.m fort fin'd u})on 
a Japaiu'se waiship engaged m sui\'ey 
woik oft the coast, .ind m turn was seized 
a trc'aty ol jicac'e was prompt I\' signc'd with 
lh(' assent of China on jh'bruar\- J71I1, 
j 87(). By this msli iiiiK'iil Ibisan w as openi'd 
forthwith to |a])anes(‘ set tli'iiM'ut, and 
( lu'iiuilpo and \Von-san m jtSNo, while 
Mlllistc'ls Pli'iiipotentiai v Wi'le to be 
(‘\chaiigc‘d and the- iiidepeiideiK c' ot the 
kingdom speeilically 1 ('I'ognisi'd. 'flie liisj 
Mmisleis took u}) their lesjieclivi' duties 
^ . -ill 1871). l)v wfiH li time theie 

WH- inauations ol a yravo 
the Hermit ,, , n . . 

Kingdom ‘''y'" •' / '’llIlKt ol 

|)oll('\’ between tlie (hiei'li s 
l)«iit\’and a relorniing ()i>position. d he 
(hieeii’s laetjon (ompiised ilu' .Mm lamil\' 
and all other sponsors loi the' opening ol the 
kingdom. (_)n t he ot her side w’as a giouj) ol 
J^\(n'lnist-N, who. liav'iug iiiibibi'd in |a]ian 
an eiithusia'in lor leforin, tailed to ri'alise 
that the sweej>ing changes already ('ffei ted 
m the OIK' (ountiv weie inisuiled to the 
otlM'r. W hile the JapaiK'si' suppoitc'd 
the (onlused ^e.nnlngs ol tlie lAtremists, 
the oHn'r ladion lell back u))on the 
counsels of ( hiiia, which nil longer W'lshi'd 
to play an mdei isi\'e 16U' in Kori'a. Thus 
gioiijX'd oil th(' two sides ol Korc'a wc'ri’ 
till' future antagomsls, when mattc'is were 
('ompheated by the atti'iiipt ot the 'I ai 
W'on Kun to c'ligmei'r a military using in 
July, with a \’iew' to si'eairing the 

leiiis ot goveinment again. Irrespective' 
ol jiarty, botli tactions wx're attackc'd by 
the riotous soldiery, wdio, aitc'i killing 
many ot tiie Mm family and driving 
the (|ueen from the ca]atal, destroyi'd the 
Jajianese Legation, kilk'd many Japanc\se, 
and recalled Hu* Tai Won Kun. As .soon 
as news c)f thi' re\'oliition reached the 
(diinese (iovi'i-nment, Li Ilung-chaiig 
despatched to the capital some 3,000 
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I mops, by 11 k‘ aid of whom llu' qurt'ii was 
u'stoK'd and llio d'ai Won Knn (U'porbMl 
1o rifiiKni, Japan nM'fj\anp, ain))li* (oin- 
ponsahon. A!flion/:;li tin* n^voli wa^ 
snppi(“'scd, (diinrsr lroo]>^ irniaiiH'd close 
at hand, and in Ocdoher an officer of the 
loire, Yiian-shi-kai, aft('rwards to b(‘('onn‘ 
Vici'ioy ol 1^‘chih, was appointed (dimeM* 
Ixesideilt lo the Korean ('ourt. 

('Inna, once nioie e^tabh^lied in 
Pt'inn^ula, now ja'octH'ded to issue 
it‘s|)ect ol Koiea, lier “ 'ria(k‘ 
I'ronliei ke;,^iilalions, tScSj," whih* 
Anu'rica lollowc'd with a coninuM- 
( lal tu'atv. In iSS ; tri'alies with 
(iiX'at Ihatain and (haananv were 
sif^iHsl, Itah' and Russia tollowine; 
suit in 1NN4. In tins y‘ai the 
<il)s()lnt(‘ Isolation whu h Koiea 
had so lon|j^ pres{M\i‘d terminated 
witli the ojK'inn/^ oi Ihi* cajutal 
to loiei.t^n n'sidrnu* and llie pro- 
N’lnres to lorei^L^n ti<i\’ellrrs. |''oj the 
nmnu'iit, howi'ver, tin* de\’elopnu‘nt 
ot Korea’s ioix'i^n K'latioiis was 
ehr( ked bv a scc'ond (ollision 
hetwe(ai the .Mni taction and the 
f.'\tiemist^, wlio, contininn,i4 to 
reeei\'(‘ tlit'syinpatliv ol Japanese. 

eiideaN'onrme to arianj.M‘ loi 
<1 J.ipaiiesi- iiMii-o’-wai to snppoit 
a Kuip dc uuiDi. Details of tlu* 
plot be<'oinint^ known, tlu* le.idt'r'- 
ol the h.xtiemists dcs id(‘d ii]H)n 
niiniediale ai tion, and betwixm 
iiiphtlall ol l)e((*nil>ei 4th and 
davn ot the 5<h si\ ol tln> pnn- 
(’pal Koix'an statt'snicn weie cut 
down. While th(‘^(' <*\«nts wen* 
o(('iinni;r the ('(mspiiators com¬ 
pelled t he km;.; to sninmon J apane^e 
liclp, and beton* hf;ht hail broken 
completely on the 5lh, 400 Ja]»anesc* 
soldiers wert' in jiosscssion ot the 
Imperial Palace. Meanwhile the 
Koreans ^atheied to the attack, 
and, sii])j)orted liy Chinese tioop^, 
dio\'e tlie Ja[\aneseon the tilli 1 10m 
the palace to their let^^ation. On the 7th, 
with reiK'wed Nat^inir. t!ie allies wu‘cked 
the li'^ation, com])elhng the ]a}>ani\se to 
retieat to the coast. 

The collision oi iJ>84 resulted in the 
jia^aiumt ol a second indemnity to Japan, 
blit in April, 1885, a convention was si^med 
at Tientsin by ( ount — lunv the Marquis— 
Ito and l.i Hiinp^-chaiif^ by which both 
Powers af^reed to withdraw their military 
forces from Korea, each undertaking to 


inform the otlii'r of any future decision to 
semi tioop.> there. liy this ariangement 
tranqmlht\’ was sec ured to Korisa for nine 
years, m Ihi* lonrsi* ol which toMties wTre 
enaided with I'rance m t 887 ), and Austria 
in T8q.i, while the ports ot J^'ii-san, Won-san 
and Chemulpo were ojiened, the telegra])h 
mtroduciHl, a goxernment hosj)ital and an 
hmglish language school established. At 
the same time the passage ol tliese years 
was niaiked ])y ('ontimial rivalry betw’eeii 
the (JiK'en's t.ii tion and the Tai \\'on Kiln, 



SUCCESSOR 

the spring: of 007 the Emperor Heui Hi—on the left—was 
deposed by the Japanese on account of his opposition to their 
measuies, and his son, the Crown Prince, was placed on tiie throne, 

now returned from China and secretly 
sn]>ported by the Ja])aii('se, as well as by 
the increasing domination of the Chinese 
Resident, a eircumstanee no less resented 
by Ja})an, who strove to detach Koica 
Ironi her allegiaiiee to C hina. 

Matters drilted from year to year, until 
in ]May, 181)4, the activity of soim* Tong- 
ha k rt'bels, wdio proyioiisly had defeated 
a Korean loree, caused the King of Korea 
to appeal to China tor assistance. The 





LANDING JAPANESE WAR STORES AT CHEMULPO IN l-.*4 AMMUNITION TO THE LEFT PONTOONS IN SEGMENTS TO THE RIGHT 






THE BATTLE THAT MADE THE JAPANESE MASTERS OF KOREA- CAPTURE OF PHYONG-YANG IN 1894 
In the war with China in 1894 Japan captured the important strategical point of Phyong-Yang, in North-west Korea, after a pitched battle in which 14,(XiO Japanese routed 13,000Chinese. 
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( hiiic'.c', liavint; notifu'd japan in afconl- 
aiK'o witli IIk' s1i))nlali()n cii tlir ('Inim- 
japant‘^(‘ tiraty ni (anbaikrd jaux) 

nu'ii, who, lamlini; on j nnc loth, pio- 
CLvdod to A^an, a point soino lortv inilo^ 
of th(‘ ('a))ilai and tlu* cnutro ol (li(‘ 
disatle('t(‘d area, uhonaipon japan, al- 
i(*ady })r(‘})auHl, (hstanljaiktxl soino io,ooo 
nicn, and took ])()ss(‘ssi<)n ol Seoul, Che- 
ninlpo, and Fn-san. 

In 1 h(‘ int(M\Ntinij; diplomatic corn^spond- 
cnc(' tliat lollowcd, jajKin cndiNavonrcd to 
jnstdy her action, hut nej^othilioiis only 
l(‘d to a deadlo('k, and on July joth the 
ja[)anes(' .Minister in Seoul thieatemal 
tlu‘ KoK'an (iovernna'iit with de(asi\e 


jannary Sth. iS()5, the Kiny", at the behest 
ol the jaj»anese, sol(‘innl>’ lenoiinced 
Fhinese sii/eiaintv. Still later, h\' the 
terms ot the ’li('al\' ol Shimonosc ki, .'\piil 
I7lh, iS<)5, China ai know'lialyed the inde- 
])eiulence ol Korea, and withdiew Iroin 
lh(‘ ('oimtiy. 

h'mholdenetl by sncci's-;, japanes(‘ inflii- 
(‘lice in Koit‘a now beyan rapidh’ to assert 
itseli. japan(‘^(‘ adyistas w(‘r(‘ allottt‘d to 
yaiious departments ol State, abuse^' wer(‘ 
check(‘d and ndoinis d{‘yis(‘d. I'nlortn- 
nately, th(‘ sj)nil ol u'lormation w'as too 
impetuous, and proyrc'ss was blocked by 
the (»b)t‘ctioiis ol tlu‘ Koyal h'annh', as 
\\c‘ll as ol till' Kxtremists. to many ol 


nu'asni c's 

link's 

s lh(‘ 

('hnu‘st‘ 

troops 

W('l C' 

ordc'fc'd 

out 0 

f tli(‘ 

'•(.mill y. 

At tiu‘ it‘- 

(|lU'st ot 

the K 

niy ol 

Kohm. th< 

:* Powei 

s now 

ml(‘i c c'iK'c 

I. and 

('hma 

had ayo'ce 

1 to till' 

sinml- 


(aneoiis withdraw'al ol 
th‘‘ j.ipaiu'se and 
(dlilK'sc' loic'es when, 
on I nly J ^rd. j apaiu'sc 
loi ( ibly occnj)ied (he 
I ni|H 1 lal Palace, a nd 
dis])(>ss(‘s^('d tlie pio- 
(dnnes(' party. dWo 
(lays later, alter lhrc‘e 
japiint'se ('riiiseis laid 
dc'stioyed tliic'e obso¬ 
lete Chin(‘sv‘ men-o’- 
wai, thi‘ scc'ond-class 
I a p a 11 (' s c‘ (' r n I s e r 
Xannva sank (he Kow- 
shmy - an unarnu'd 
and delenceless Ih itish 
steamc'r bound loi 
(lu'iiniljK) w'ith 1,200 
troo])s, the bulk ol 
whom were' drowned. 

( limese weie dideated 



On tlic morning of October Hth, IH'Jj, slie was mui- 
(leicd by a mob of Jananese anti Koreans incited by 
Japanese agents, and was degraded after her death. 


th(‘ piopost'd (hanyes. 
(Ipposition, how'iw ei, 
inei(‘1\' aroused the irri- 
lalion ol the japanesc', 
who. disinehued to 
bi ook dela\ , h.id !)eynn 
t(» realise that one oi 
olhei ol tlu‘ ii\'al 
domesi K la(‘t toils would 
h<i\'c‘ to bi‘ deposed. 
1 hiis, althoiiyh Jnde- 
pt'iidence 1 )a\ was (‘t'lc'- 
bratc'd on j nne t)th ))\’ 
the Kiny and the w hoh' 
nation. b\' th(‘ end ol 
july an impassc' had 
arisc'n diirniy whicdi 
the 1 apatK'sc* .Mmislei. 
('omit Inouyi.', who was 
till' Iriend ol lh(‘ Koy.d 
lvmnl\, i('tni‘d. 

ICuI\ in Anynst an- 
oth('r .Mniistc ‘1 aiiiM'd. 
m tli(‘ pc'rson ol \’is- 
( ount Mnjra. who ( on- 
sidc 1 c'd that the adjiisl- 
nuait ol diHieiillies in 
Kon‘a nt*edc‘d onl\' 


On the 2(dh tlie yi.yoroii.s aelion. In this \'iew he w'as siip- 
in the first land ported hy tlu‘ lai \\On Kim. who, shortly 


(‘iiyayemi'iit, and on Aiiyiist ist war was 
det'lared. 

T lost iht ies now' })ioe(‘eded a])aee. Aiiyiist 
and a part oi Se])ti‘ml)er w’ere occiipit'd 
by tht‘ ja[)anese m moxiny their troojis 
throuyh Kort'a, while, m the same way, 
the Cl liiiese adyaiK'ed across Manchuria. 
By mi(l-Se])tember the o})])osmg forces 
W(‘r(* in j)Ositioii about Phyoriy-yany, whci e, 
on the 15th, a general attack by the 
|apanes(‘ on th(‘ Chint^si^ entrenchments 
rcMilted in yictory for the .Mikado. Th«‘. 
('hinese now' letired from Korea, and on 


alter Viscount Miura’s arriwal in Sixml, 
a})])ealed to the jaj)an(‘se .Ministc'r loi assisl- 
ance m cICm (my a radical ehanyc'. With 
the ('onmyan((‘ of th(‘ Tai Won Kim and, 
as is yeiic-ially l)(*heyed, w’ith the sanelion 
ol the japaiK'se .Minister, a plan was 
foimed to .sei/.e ilu? jiaknay to murder 
the Queen, to depose the Kiny, and to 
establish once ayain tin? rule ol the (‘\- 
H(‘y(‘nt. About thn^e ohdoi k (jii the 
inorniny of (Tetober 8th, i8()5, at the 
instiyation oi Viscount Miiira, a mob of 
lajiaiKse with a nnmher (d Kor(‘ans, 




SOME NOTABLE FIGURES IN THE MODERN HISTORY OF KOREA 
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under the diiec tion of the Tai Won Kun, 
gave effect to the plot. Three days later, 
while the monarch was a close prisoner, a 
spurious decree was issued, degrading the 
late Queen to the level of a woman of 
the lowest class, and applauding the late 
that had befallen her Majesty as a fitting 
inmishment for her interference in State 
*• affairs. On th(' iollowing day, 
ff /n, r >’V a fnrthrr edict and out of 
Queen ^ Prince, tlu* 

}K>sthumoiis status ot the lat(‘ 
Queen wav raised to tiie lank ol a concubiiu* 
ol the tiist ('lass, while on Oetobor 15th. a 
third (‘diet stated that preparations lor 
the selection ot a new Rowd hi ale wcu' 
to be mad(‘. 

At this stage the ja])anese Ciovernnienl 
awoke to the urgenc\ oj the situation, 
ind recalled \ ist'ouiit Miiira. In the 
meant line, tlu* 'fai Won Run continued 
to offt'r insults to 
the Ial(' Oiioen's 


and should advance any loans necessary 
for the execution of reforms. At the same 
time Russia was conceded the right ot 
laying a telegraph liiu* betw(‘en her frontiei 
and Seoul, where the King still leinaitied 
under the jiroteetion of the Russian 
Minister. 

Taking advantage of his pK'sence in 
the Russian I egation. many Russians ot 
high rank visiliul his Majesty, a curioiiN 
light bt‘ing thrown upon tlu* Russian 
view ol the W’aebiM-Romma-I obaiiotl- 
Yamagata ('onveiition by tlu‘ u'poil 
that M. W'at'ber was negotiating loi 

the leaM' oi tlu‘ spacious haiboiir of 

Ma-san-]H), At tlu' same tiiiu' the Ring, 
on July 4lh, granted to iMvneh mleiest'. 
which wei(' Ix'lu'ved 1(^ mask a Riissi.in 
claim, the light to construct a lailwax 
belwtHMi Seoul and W ipi, and. in the 
autumn ol iN()0. a himbei eonc es'^K)ii 

(Ml th<* ^hdu and 
lumen nvf'i'v toi 


meniorv, and to 
Mibject his Majesty 
to a humiliating 
eoiitiiK'ment. h'or 
thiet' month'^ this 
('ondition of affaiis 
prevaiU'd, but <d'lei 
this the King con- 
triv(‘d to luin the 

tables ut)on his op¬ 
pressors b\^ esea])- 
ing oil Ih'hr nary 
nth, to the 

Russian la'gatioii, 
where he .it oiua* 
j)roceeded to re- 



Iwelltv \eals to M 
P»i iiniiei a Russian 
Ill e 1 ( li a 11 t li1)111 
\’ladi\'ostoi'k who 
in j)o!nt ol la('t. 

( overe(l tlu' ideii- 
titv ol th(‘ Russo- 
('hin(‘si- Bank, llie 
direct iiisliumcnt 
ol llu‘ I'Jiis^iaii 
(jo\'ci nnienl. 'I'liN 
conci'ssion w.is 
liable to lorli'ituie 

unless w’oik 011 it 
was begun wathin 
tive \eais. Othei 


v^oke the various dec'rees that the 1 ai Won «'oiieessious wen* also awaided, ineludmg 
Kun had eirculated. om* lor the ((aiistriK tion*-ot tlu* Si'oui- 


With the return ol Uk* King the waiu* rh(‘imilj)o Railway to an American, acting 

of |a])anese iiithieiice began. In order to tor Ja])anese inter(‘sts. In general an i*ra 

meet the situation, on .May T4th the new of piogress had arrived, doiui'stie develo])- 

|a])anese Minister, Baron Koiiiura. con- inent being promoted by C'hiei ('ommis- 

ehided with M. \\ aeber, the Russian Minis- sioner ol ('ustonis and Ibnancial Advisei 


ter at Seoul, a Russo-Japane.se Memoran- to the Government, Mr., now Sir John, 
(lum, by which thi^ two Powers agreed to Mi'Li'avy Brown, who. pos- 

limil their res])ective* military forces in ^ if sessed of laigt* powers. 

Korea to 800 men, Jajian maintaining an 7 applied a vigorous brush to 

additional goo police tor jiatrolliiig the ommissioner the cleansing ot the capital, 
military t(‘l('gra])]i lira* she had built By his agency many streets were wideni'd 
belwtyn Fu-san and Seoul. I he principle and diaiiied, and relorms were inaugurated, 
ol this agiet‘ment was ('ontirmed on the Early in i8c)7 tlie King decidc'd to leave 
(jth ol the following month at Moscow the Ru.ssian Legation, and in February 
between Prince LebanoF and the Marquis his Majesty took u]) his resid(‘nce in the 
Yamagata, when it was agreed that the Myung-yi Palace, whiidi had been re- 
two Powers jointly should advi.se upon the cently erected. The change ol abode 
retrenchment of superfluous oxpenditiiic, was not acconqianied at first by any 
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JAPANS POWER IN KOREA; JAPANESE ARMY PASSING THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH ERECTED NEAR SEOUL AFTER THE VICTORY AT ASAN 
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rrtrop'julo policy. A ron- 

11‘ssion was .granted to (icnnaiis. l()rci,t;ii 
laiijuLia^c' and inissjonary stljools w('i(' 
lound('d, <ind tli(' main toniint'nLd loutc 
of tlK‘ countiy lua'd lioin olKjruchoiis. 
Still later (dii-nain-po and Mok-po weio 
oponc‘<l as t^•at^’ ports. 'i‘lics<‘ events, 
liowcw'r, had hardly taken ]>la(a' when a 
P . r<\ietionaiv raoxeiin'nt M't in, 

Int^ruL the v\\vc{ ol wliK'h was ol»- 

n rigucs s airt'd ni llu' siiininer ot iN)? 

in Seoul 1,1 , , ' 

l)y the \a^oions inaniiestation 

of Russia's inlc‘H'vt in Koiea nndei (ii- 
cLimstaiKH'^ wiiiili weu da tati'd 1)V lli(‘ 
leqnireiiK'iits oi Kii^-ian polu v ni Man- 
ehuri.i. Since tin- ('(lip'-e ol Japanese 
intlueiU(\ owiii,l; lo liu' e\<nt^ '»t iSoS. 
the tiaininy^ ol the Koira:i Aiinv h.id 
n'\'eiffd to ]\n^sian m^ti iK'tojs. jnd. 


With the dawn of i(S() 8 , the aspect of 
Rnsso-Kort'an intni;iK's .it^aiiist Mi. 
McLea\ V Jhown caused (neat Ijiitain 
to make a naval demousti.ition in Cdie- 
nuilpo Harbour, wheK'upon, as the 
inonieid had not .irrived wlum tlu' posi¬ 
tion in Ktuc'a could In* lona'd with 
imj)unity by Ixiissia, M. Al(‘\iefl was made 
to letire 111 Maich. wliile M. di‘ SjH'yta' 
was n'lievecl by M. Matunme m Aj)!!!, 
wiieii tlie Rus^o-Kori'an bank was <'!osi‘d 
down and the Russian military mission 
withdrawn. Th(‘ sc't-liai'k whudi Ih** 
Rus'^ian y m Rohm now sutleu^d 

was Imlher t'lnphasisi'd by the* conclu¬ 
sion ol tlie Nishi-Ros(>u ('onvention 
on Aj^id a 5 tlL b\' whieli Russia and 
).ij>aiL alter naoyiiNim; the (Mitiie mde- 
peiideme ol Rohm .ind mutualh i“m,Mi^ui‘^ 


lH\i^innin_i; in this (jiiai ti'i. a more d(‘( ided to abst.iin lioni all inlt'rhat'nce in its 
nolt' now ap])ear(‘(l in th( Russian polav. .illaus, pledi^ed themsclvc's to ('outer 


In Aui^ust. (\jlonel I’otiata. 
three otlu'ers and ten iion- 
rommissioned otfu'cis ol tlie 
Russian Army ( .nue to Seoul 
as additional miiit.iry uistriK'- 
toi's to the Roivan tioops, 
th(*ir aiqieaiance (oimiding 
with tlu' diq>la( ('UH'iit ol 
AI. W'aebei b\ .M. de 'spevaa. 
Amving on S('))teiubei ytli, 
AI. de Sp('yei at once d(‘* 
manded the cession ol .i c'oal- 
iu,L| station on Dc'cr Island, 
lUMi* h'usan, in an elloit to 
ottset ]apan(‘''e ])restig(' at 
Ih.at [)ort. R(‘buited m this 
dio'clion, t])(' Russian repre- 
s('ntatiV(‘, eneoiii.iyt'd by .a 


I witli each otliei Im tore’ ( om- 
‘ pl\ iiil; with aii\ Rohmii le- 
(jiu'sts loi imlitai y or (inane lal 
.'issistaiiMa At the* same tune 
Russia sju'cilu .dl\ undeitook 
not to jnt(‘i(eie with the 
developuK'iit ot ('oiumercial 
and industrial rt'latioiis be- 
tw('en ja)»an .ind Rort'a. 
As ii imndlul ol w’liat had 
tollowed th(‘ Wku'bei-Romura- 
Lebauoft-A’amag.ita ('on yen- 
tion. Ja})aii induced tlie 
Roiean (jovtuninent to pio- 
claim, 

SIR JOHN MCLEAVY BROWN <>p<‘ning of Al.i-saii-po as a 
Latf» Finaiici.ll Advispi and Com- (leatV' liort. I lie strailUIie 
niissioucr of the Korean Customs. , , i i , , , , , ', 

ol tlx* political situ.'itioii did 


( ei lam f.^rou}) ol R(U(*an otlic lals. eonti i\ed not apjaeciablv' aiiect the touise ol 
to dispossess All . AleI.eav'y 1 hown (roni Ills doiuestk events, w'hich^^weie ( harac- 
dual position as ]*hnaneial Adviser and tensed by singular inconsisU‘nei(*s. 'i hus, 
( hiet ( ouuuissioiu‘1 ot ( iislonis, and at one and tin* same time* in iS()(S an 
caused M. Rir Ah'xii'il’, ,an olheial ot the (‘du t was promulgatt'd loi bidding the 
St. I\'l(*rsburg Ihin*au oi Jonauee, to be granting ol any lurther conc'tssions, while 
ajqioinled the Director ol the Ibnanee tlu* organisation ot the S(‘()iil RRctne Light 
Department. At tlx* same tinu', in order and' 1 1aiiiway ('omi)any, and of the Seoul 
to giv(‘('olour to the magnitude t)l Russian p ir w k M'atf'i vvoiks was authorised. 
finaiK'ial intc'iests in Rorea, the Russo- in Ko S('])tember )apanese intei- 

( hiiiese l>ank o])ened a branch iiistitu- * csts were giyeii peimission to 

tion uiick, i‘the guise* ol tlie Russo-Rorean »pi a build the Sc'onl-Fn.san Rail- 

Ikmk. As these eyents wen* m process way, and in January, itSc^cp Japanese di[)lo- 
ot (‘V’olLitioij, tlx* Ring, anxious to cm- mary linaigiit al)c_)nt tlx* siirreiid(*r ol the* 
})hasise the mdept'iidence ol Roiea, pro- French Seoiil-Wijn c'oneession on tlic* 
nounced, on Ociober uth, the elevxition ground of the cxqiiration f)l the time limit 
of the kingdom to the rank of emjiire. within wliich the jiroject had to he 
and changed its oflieial dc'signation to Dai started. Forfeiture, however, was merely 
ITaii, that is, (heat Han, a stc]) eliciting nominal; and, as the Russians wa*re 
immediate recxignition from all tlie PowTrs. anxious to ]m*yent the construction of 



EMPEROR’S GRAND MASTER OF HORSE PASSING THROUGH THE MAIN STREET OF SEOUL 



COMPANY OF KOREAN SOLDIERS AT DRILL OUTSIDE THE OLD PALACE IN SEOUL 
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Huivau, of which Vi Vong Ik 
became ]>resi(lent, iiiiderlaking that 
only hh'eiich engineers and Frencli 
inatcM'ials should be employed. In 
n'gard to Ma-san-po, J^avlov 
elit'cied. in April Kjoo, lh(‘ Riisso- 
Koivaii ('onvention, a seciet agree¬ 
ment by which it was provided 
that, whili' none of the land about 
Ma-san-po Harbour should be dis¬ 
posed ol in anv way to any fon'ii^n 
Power, Russia should be pcaanitted 
to est.ibhsh a coaling de})dt and a 
sprcial st'Ulenu'iil at tins tn'aty 
]K)rt. I'oi two \'ears the teinis ot 
this insinnnent leinained iindis- 
elosfd. while the outbnsak oi the 
P)o\ei ( risis in the suininei ol Kjoo 
pill .m end lor the time being to 
lh(‘ di})!omatic riwdru's o| Russia 
and jaj)an. 

W'lth tlie opening ot the lU'W 
(enlurv. Russia leiiewed her m- 
Irigut's against Ihitish domination 
ol the KoiiMii ( u^loms. ()n the 


I 1, 1. 1I.;I I pj. 1 

WAR MINISTER 


PLAYING CHESS 


The benign old g^cntlcman on the left playing 
at So-ban, or Koiean chess, was Minister of 
Wai at the time of the last Japanese invasion 

the Seoul-Wipi railway j>assing into 
the hands oi the JajiaiHse, at the 
reqiK'sl of the bhtaKii MmisttM, 
.M. ('olm dt‘ PlaiK'V. tlu' ( oiu t'ssion 
was not KwoktHl. I.alei in tlu* 
year a mission ol the (iit'ek ( Imit h 
took u}) its lesidciict' m Seoul, the 
struggle between the respective 
interests ol Russia and JajKm 
advaiK'ing a stej) when th(‘ jtlans 
oi the ioieign (juarter, and the 
regulations ('ontrolling tlie opening 
ol i\la-san-i)o, wen' issued at the 
request ol tlu‘ jajianese. 

\\'ith the new' yt'ar, Kioo, 
Pavlov, the Russian Acting Minister 
in Jk'king, arrived in Seoul, Iresh 
from his chplomatii' deleat ol Sii 
riaudi* Mat (lonald, when two ])oii)ts 
immediately cUiimed his <ilteiitioi) - 
the one relerring to the Seoul-Wiju 
Railway, the other to Ma-.san-po. 
Working in conjunction with the 
French Minister and Yi Vong Ik, a 
Korean official, aftervvard.s Minister 
of Finance, the Korean Government 
was ]persuaded to take over the con 



EMPEROR LEAVING THE NEW PALACE 
str iction of the line, en'ating for the when the Emperor went in procession, his favourites rode veiled from 
TVT J.1 -K-tr A 1 the view of the populace. The new palace was built in one of the 

purpose a iSortll-W estern KailW'ay poorest parts of Seoul and made a great transformation of the quarter. 
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AN IMPERIAL PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH THE STREETS OF SEOUL 

HoUitv thf' formal aiiiu'xation ol Kor.'a by Japan in I'Mn, tlu'sr quaint nnpptial processions were common in the 
capital City The impcnal rhan of state was canopied with yellow silk iirhly tasselled, screened with delicate silken 
panels of the same colour, and bearing wings to keep off the snn 


plc.i lli.it ],,i(l\ Oni, the ]*'inj)<'iIll’s jiiin- 

iipal t'(iiuMil)iiif. rc'f|uii((l Ml. Mc‘L(.m\\ 

liinwn’s li()u^(‘. llu' ('liK‘1 (OinmissioiKT 
was i^ivcTi, ill Mart'll, siiniiiLirv nolut' to 

l(‘a\r Ills j>ii\'at(‘ (|iiartcrs. I'ortunatrl\’ 
the I’ntisli (io\ ('rniiiciit shaiply intia- 
\('nc(l and tilt’ pl.iii niisi'arru’d. Foiled 
ill this, Russian dijiloinafv was sutTosslul 
^ in aiiotluT dirt’t'tion, and. in 

^ Aiinl, T()oi, as lilt’ h\(‘-vt’ar 

Cat s paw 1, 1 i 1 -VI 

r n • pciialtv t'lausf in u'sjhtI ol M. 

of Russia 1 , , , , ' 

Hrnnnt’i s luniln*! cona’ssion 
had ('\j)in‘d, M. Ihixlov sctaiii’d its u’lit’W.il 
lor a tiirtliPi tlirni’ \(’ais. Mt’anwhilp, 
\ i ^h)n^ Ik had not lu'cii itllu. and, sup- 
jiorU'd by tlu’ Koroan F'ort’i^n Minister, 
hr niadt' (hr aniiount'rniriit that a loan 
of 5,()()(),()()o yrii had Ikhti arranjj^rd 
hchvrrn tlir Koifaii (iovcrnmrnt and a 
b'ltMirli syndiratr, thr ^’unnan Syndiratr, 
n])on thr srrinily oi thr (.'uslonis. As 
(hr trims weve prcjmstrroiis and liad 
horn drsi/^nrd without the authority oi 
thr Chirt ('ommissioner, ^Ir. McLravy 
Bnnvn declined to sanction the arraiif^e- 
nient, in w'hich attitude he was supported 
hy the Ministers of Cheat Britain and 
Japan, wd’io strongly opposed anything 
wdiich might give to France - and there¬ 
fore Russia—a particular predominance in 


the .dtaiis ol tlu' ('ounlry. Mi. M( f.rax'V 
Ihown was at once called upon to lesign 
his ottii'e hy ^'l ^’ong Ik, hut the matter 
dropjied belorr tlu* lirm tiont of tlu' 
British Ministei-. Iiy wa\' ol la'ply to 
this activity ol the Russians, the first 
sods of the Seoul-I'iisan Raihvav were 
turned, at Vong-(ong-po. lU’ar (diemul[)o, 
on .August jotli, ipoi, and at Fiisan on 
September jist. 

file course ol cwenls in Koiea w^as now 
alt lading so much general attention 
that on January joth, T()() 2 , tlu’ mo- 
mentoiis announcement w'as heralded 
ot an ott(‘iisi\‘e-delensive alliance’ between 
(ire’at Britain and Jajxin, with siK'cial 
relereaie e’ te) Koie’a. Sex en wex’ks late’r, em 
Maicli ie)th, e'onimunicaliein e>l an addi¬ 
tional e'lanse tei the France)-Russian Treaty 
was made, bv wdiirh it was no less })lain 
. . that France' would support 
ntain Russia in tlic event of Cheat 
Ja**an*'* Ih'itain assisting Japan in any 
Far iLasiern w'ar. External 
political events wore ne)w e]uit(‘ oversha¬ 
dowing the dome'slie: situation in Korea, 
largely ceine'erneel with quarrels betwexni 
the Extremists and Conservatives, with 
the Korean currency question, and with 
the founding of a J apancse bank. In May, 
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ho\vev(.‘r, thf iornuil opfiiin^ ol work on tlu* 
Seoul-Wiiu was ccl('])ra1i'(l. Tho following 
month \\’itnrs>t‘(l tlu- arn\'al in Seoul ol 
Haron (iabriel dt' (iunslu'ig, a Russian 
secret service agenl, who oju'nt'd, m April, 
1003, the Seoul offices of the Lumber 
Comjiany, into which M. BrimiKT’s Vain 
concession had now blossonu'd. 

During the lu'xt two inoritlis numerous 
lumber cam})^, comprising parties of 
('ossack, Korean and Chinest* 


Korean 


Lumber 


lumbermen undei Russian pro- 


Concessions 


t».('tion, weie eslal>lisluHl on 


the ru'ei, while on julv Joth 
an agieenu'ul was coiududc'd betwt‘en 
oOicials ol the ('ompany and Korean 
trontier ofhcaMs, by wliicli th(‘ whole 
ol the important Youg-an-j)o district, 
('ommanding the mouth ol tli(‘ great 
Valii Rivet, was leased to the ctaripany. 


(iovernment entered into direct tc‘legraphic 
negotiations with St. Petersburg, the 
failure ol which was disclosc'd when, on 
February ()th, Kiog, a )a]>anese squadron 
under Admiral Lriu sank, in Chemulpo 
Harbour, two Russian \-essels, the ('luiser 
\\'iriag and the gunboat and jioiiguard 
ship Koreud/. 

Six days lat(‘r tlic' first division ol 
Knroki’s army distMiibarked at (duanulpo, 
and was followtal a littl(‘ later by tlu‘ two 
Kanaining divisions and the troo})s which 
wer(‘ to hold the hn(‘s ol ('oininunu'ation 
and to a( t as garrison ol the ptaun-.ula. 

From C'hemul])o, Kuroki advanced, 
and the first shots ol the land campaign 
were hied when, on February jSth, a 
Cossack jKitrol taigagi'cl a Jaj)anese j)ick(‘t 
at Pvong-yaiig. A little latta'. on ^larch 
eoth. Pvone-vane it sell 





HOW THE KOREAN VILLAGES SUFFERED IN THE JAPANESE INVASION 
The villag:G of Sonkyori, burnt dunntfthe Chino-Japanesc War in IS'.M. in the course of the battle which bears its name 


Ihulisturbed by the tact that the 
attention ol the whole world, and of Ja])an 
m ])articular, was now locusst'd upon the 
Korean border, Russia jToteeded by 
various devices to make good her position 
on the Yalu. When the several camjis 
had been equipped with telegrajihic com¬ 
munication, pi ovided with dtdt'iisive works, 
and the usual conditions of the Russo- 
Koreaii fioiitita* had given way manilestly 
to iiiilitary occiqiation, the Japanese 
Minister at Seoul delivered, on August 
25111, ipoj, an ultimatum to the 
Korean Fonagn Offic'e against the con¬ 
tinuation of the agretuueiit in lespect of 
Yong-an-])o. In s])ite ot the emjdiatic 
character of the Japanese jirotest the 
activity of the Russian force in the 
lumber camps in no wisi* abated, and 
after the lai>se of a few weeks the Japan(‘se 
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force, and the coastal base (.hangerl trom 
Ch(‘mul])o to ('lu-nam-]>o. Skirmishes 
wen* now Irefjueiit, and at'^Anju, as at 
Chong-ju on March 2(Sth, there wen* 
encoimt(‘rs. while on April nth, tla* van 
... , . of the lapanese advaiK'e occu- 

. , . ])i(‘d Wiju, Korean soil ceasing 

Advance of t,, territory when, 

‘ between A pi 11 2()th and Slay 1st, 
Kuroki forct*d the passage of the Yalu. 

'Che liist aid of file Japanese (iovern¬ 
ment alter the dt'claiation ol war against 
Russia on Fehrnaiy loth was to arrange 
a protocol with Korea. It was dated 
lYbruary 231TI, and comprised six articles. 
J-Jriefly it may he said to have guaranteed 
the independence as well as the teiritorial 
integrity of the kingdom; and, after 
ju'omising to ensure the safety and n'pose 
of the Imperial House, to have conferred 






KOREA-THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM 


U})()ii Japan tin* !t*sj)()iisi- 
Lilily (>1 adirinis- 

t rati VO re Ion ns and pro- 
vidini:; for the protection 
of llic kingdom. As a 
mandate troin Kori'a, this 
instriiinent J<ave to ja})an 
a inu' h.and, W'hile satis- 
laetjon ua> i'\pi(‘sst‘d at 
ttu' pn)spcvis ol Korea, 
there \\'eie many wIh) 
found a dis(piietinf; ele¬ 
ment in the hhertv exei- 
( ised \)\ I <i] ).nle^(‘ su])|et Is 
111 XMllOlIs jMits ol iIh* 

(oniitiN'. A-^ tlK‘ months 
pass«‘d willmut anv pei- 
< eptihlt* impio\-ement in 
adnniiistIati\'c conditions, 
the annouiK enitait, on 
Jnn«‘ 17th, l()04, th<it 

a (oiu I'^sioi) ol w.iste 
lands in the kiiij^dom 
laid been inadt* to a ja])tU)ese subjed. 
Mi Nai^ainoii. without p<iynient and lor 
a term ot (i]t\ \eais. ,L;a\-(' rise to siudi a 
loud and lon,i;-sus(aiiu-d natioiud pioU‘st 
that the obnoxious measure wa^ W'lth- 
di i\\ n. 

\ lew wi'i'ks latei, on Aumi^t jand, 

)apan. ''till eonciM ned with tlu* iK‘cessit\ 
loi it'lonn, <'one]uded a Itirther tieaty 
with Korea fiy which the linancial attairs 
«>t tile ('io\eminent were placeil m th<‘ 

lainds (){ a |a|ianese adx'isei. and a 
toieii^iiei, lecornmendod by Japan, beeam(‘ 



JAPANESE MARTIAL LAW 

Three Koreans shot for pulling up rails as a protest a{.jainst the sei^uie of land 
without payment byjapanese, who had obtained the concession from the Empeior. 

advis(‘r totlu' Iwaa-ii^n ()tlico. Fuither, tlu' 

I ap.m<*se (io\ ei iimriit was to bt' i onsulted 
before the Koieaii <'io\ el nnieiit eiiteied 
into any diplomatic rel.ituins with iorei.itn 
Powers. i;rantt‘d any ('on(‘t*^'^lons. or allotted 
an\' ctiiUrai'ts to toieutii >ub|ei ts. In ^pite 
ol the tniiiiol over Kou'.in atlaus ^ranttal 
to Japan by thi'^ boiuaMition, ,i;eiiera' 
reco.itmtion ol the Ja}ianes(‘ position was 
not obtaimal Iron) the I^owim^ until the 
'PieatN' ol ]\)rt''inonth, Auitiist jiith, 
j)Ut tin (‘iid to the Kiisso-JapaiuNe W’ai. 
P»v thi^ tna'ilv the Russian (iovernmt'iit 
a('know'l(‘dL;<‘d tfi.it Japan 
possessed HI Koom j^itira- 
monnt j>olitietil, inilitaiy, 
and iH'onomic interests, 
tiiifl (']ii;ai;ed neither o 
obstruct nor to interleie 
with the measuit‘> ol 
rtuidtiiKaa protection, and 
control which tin* (ioverii- 
ineiit ol Japan nn^ht find 
It necessary to take, la'ss 
than a month Liter, on 
>eptembei 27th, a nt‘>v 
An,i;lo-Japanese tUMty was 
published, by which, so 
lon^ as the ]>rinciple ol 
eiiu.il opportunity for the 
commena^ and iiidnstiy oi 
all nations was not im- 
{laiie.d, (inait Britain simi- 

THE JAPANESE ADMINISTRATION OF KOREA Livly recognised llu‘ special 

This photogrraphic reproduction g^ives a grim picture of the summary methods acquii cd and liekl 

adopted by the Japanese officials in disposing of the mmates of a Korean gaol, hy the Japanese in Korea. 
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FoitiiH'd l)v Ihc iH'tion of (irt‘nl Britain, 
Japan now })r(>(X‘t‘(lctl lo strain* the a^-^ent <»l 
the Emperor ot KortM to the establislimt'nl 
ol a Japanese ])rotei toi\it(' over liis kiiiji^doin. 
With tliis ])urpoM‘ in view, the Ja])anes(' 
(iovernnieiit (U-spatelic'd the Maupiis Ito to 
^ Seoul, and on November 15th 

this statesman besought llu* 
apanese Jj^mpcroi S ('ons(Mit to tile aboli-- 
ro ec ora e KoR'ail DepartllKMlt 

of Foieii^n Allan's in tavoar ol a s]Hrially 
created Advisory C oun<al, which was to >it Lit 
'Tokio, to the installation of the Japanese 
Ministi'r at Seoul as GeniaLil Superintendent 
ol Kou'a, and the Ja])anese ('oii'^uls asSujier- 
intiaideiits. As his Maji'^tv did not ai^iec* 


Whil(‘ th(' Japani'^e (iovi'miuent lo^t no 
time in pioclaiinini; to tlii' Gu'at Fowias the 
e-tLiblishmi'ut of a Jajianese juotectoriite 
over Koiea. an instructive h};hl was thrown 
upon th(' nu'lhods 1 )\' which tlu' tuaty had 
been (‘xlracted wlieii Dh^ h'mperor o) 
KortM isMied, m an ImptMial It'lter, on 
Jamiarv 2()th. K)of), an (‘inphatic and 
(‘Xplitat denial ol tlu* ri^ht ol th(' Japant-t' 
('lOVtMnmenl to make such an annoinict' 
meat, and invited tlit' (iu'at Fow't'is to 
exercist* a joint ])ioti'ctoiLitt' ovta Ills (‘iiipire 
lor a period nol t‘\ct‘edin^ li\’e N't ais. 

As the Russo Japanese W'Lir liad made 
the Japanese (io\'ernnient tlu' sole Lirbiter 
ol the destmit's ol KorcLi, his M.i]cst\’s 



KOREAN VILLAGE DEVIL POSTS THE SLEEPING GUARDIAN OF SEOUL 

On the rijjht is “ Great General of Uiult*rgioundon the This stone tortoise is supposed to cuard tlic Korean 
left his spouse They aie supposed hy the superstitious capital. The people rebelled a^Lainsttfieelectnccai sou the 
Koreans to keep the evil spirits out of the village plea that then noise would awaken the sleeping toitoise 


with thc'-e deinaiuR, Ihree dav- laler, alter 
tlu‘exert'ise ol eonddiM'Lible prt^-nrt Lind the 
disp]a\' ol aiint’d Jorct', the Manpiis Ho 
(ompelled the Kort'aii ( abinel I0 accept 
a trealv hy whkli Konxi was deprived ol 
its independt'nce, while the Jiiture eontiol 
ol its diplomatic, consular and domestic 
aliairs wa^ entrusted to the diieetion of 
tlu? Japanes(‘ Government. At the same 
timt*, th(‘ Marquis Ito was appointed 
Resideiit-Gent'ial to th(' ('ourt ot Korea, 
Kt'sidents were sttitioiU'd at all the trcLitv 
])orts and elst'where througliout tlie 
countr\'. and tht^ Japanest^ Governmtiit 
und(‘rt(/ok to maintain tlu' dit^nilv and 
welfare t»l the Imperial House. 
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action wa^- ot no avail. lopialK' iiirffci'- 
tiv(‘]>iott‘sts tM>ntinued to be mad(' in the 
proviiK'es; and wliih^ sixaies ol anardiv 
were lejxutefl in various v'cntres, si.x 
lii^li oOk ials ('onimitti'd suii idt' in the 
capital, wlit're tlie Emiieror, as the ri'siilt ol 
the ])ul)licati()n ol tlie Impi'iial 
Repressive praidicalb' a ])nsoiU‘r 

ensures jiaUiee. Under tliese 

of Japan Gieiim^tanees it is not sur- 
}>rising that tlie Japaiit^se Goveinmcpt 
puslu'd lonvard tlie conversion ol Kok'ii 
into a Japanese protectorate. Sinct* ah 
departments of f^ovcnmu'iit were under 
luT control, one of tlio iMilii's! mi'Lisuri's 
w'as to uplace the services ol any foieigner 
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omplovcd by ibe Korean GovernmcTil 
by those ol Japanese, tlie ('hiei Commis¬ 
sioner (){ Customs, Ml. Mebeavy Brown, 
iK'iiij; amoiif; tlie iirst to retiiw Similarly, 
the greater part of the Korean Anny was 
disban(l(‘(l, tli(* palace police gave wav to 
Japanese*, and thousands ol Ja}ianesc 
settlers wi’iv brought into the country. 

In spit(‘ ot these indications 
Ineffectunl lutility ol I urt her resist- 

an('(‘. the Empc'iTU' ot Korea 
c owers ])rote'-t to 

th(' Btmeis. Intluenci'd by the ini])i('^si()n 
that tlu* ti('<it\' ot Kov('mber iSth. 
was invahda(t*d ])V the character ot the 
nusi^uu's b\' which it was extra('t(*d. ('ailv 
111 tlu' ^])ring ot I()n5 his Majestx des 
jiatdied l'iin(<‘ Vong-i \i on a mission ol 
a])peal to the* Hague ('(Miterc'nci*. 

Aiming on July ihth, the a])pe‘aranc( (»l 
tli(' eii\o\’'> was the sign;il joj- minn'diate 
action oil the jiait ot tht* Japaiu*se (ioveiii- 
nieiit. and on July i()lh tlu* lanperor wa^ 
dejio-ed in la\'onr ot the ('rown JViiueg 
while* on Jnh’ jtith, 1007. a tmal ti(*at\ 
was <iM,nige*d. \W this notmineni the* 
.inlhonlx' ol the Jajiaiu'o* Kesuh nt-th'iiei.il 
m I\on*a wa^' U'c'ogniM'd as supri'iiu*. 
\ M ious restiKtixi* nioasures wc'ie iniposi'c.! 
upon the KoK'an (h )\ ei nm(*nt. ancl the* 
immediate* mtioduction ot a nnmb(*r ot 
leiorm- mdicate'd. A lt*w days later sm- 
tenee* oi death was jias^'d n]>on I Vine e 
'Nong-i ^1. wiih whieh (*\j)n*''Sioii oi yeai- 
geaiu’o Jcijian signalle*d he‘r ('omplete* 
(oiuiiu’st ot iea(tionar\’ and anti-Japanese 
mthu'nce'S in the He unit Kingdom. 

iJa\’iiig e'stablislied her anlhoiity over 


Keirea, formal annexatiein followed ftyc 
years later. In jgio Korea became a 
premnee ol the Japanese Ernjiire, its name 
wMS changed to C'ho-sen, and General 
Count 'Jerauchi was appointed Governor- 
(ieneral. Although the treaties cejiicluded 
betw'een Kor(*a and fitJier conntrie's became* 
void on the anne'xation. Japan agieed that 
lor a jieriod ot te*n yi'ars tliene* should be; 
no intt*rterene'(* in any way with the* 
<*oinm(*rcial lights i‘njoyt*d by toreigners 
m the p(*ninsnla, and that no ehange sliould 
b(‘ made in the Koi’(*an taritt to the*, 
advantage* oi Japan during tliat ])e*iiod. 

'flu* Japan(*s(' t'io\'(‘inin(*nt abo gave* an 
unele*rtakmg that Biitish owners ot lanel 
,ind mines m Kor(*a sliould in no re‘>pe*cts 
be* at a disadvantage owing to the 
annexation. 

In recent years tlu* ( Iiristian missions in 
Kore*a Inive ae hie \ ed Vi-vv e'onside*rable* 
sne'c<•s•^, anel the move*ment towards ('hiis- 
tianity is now strong and firmly estab- 
h'-lied. At Se*()ul, the* capital, a e'onsider- 
,d)l(‘ amount ol (*dncatie)nal work is abfi 
be*ing ae'e om])hslied. Kailwa\s to the* 
e'Xte'iit e>i S’(> mile*s are m 

apan \^olhl^g order, and the* ■[)rotH*it\ 
Absorbs i I /' i 

Korea “ japane-se* (Tove'rnmeni. 

(Mhfi lines :nc in (oii'^tinetion. 
I'he* eulti\’a1 loll ol ne'e*, millet, ('e>1ton, 
hiin}>. tiiid tobae'to remains tlu* chie't 
indn-try oi the people, but gold mining 
is being e arrie*d on by Ame iieam, anel on 
e once*ssi()tis gnmt(*el to Biitish, J.ipanese, 
Ciermaii, and Russian subie'cts. Manu- 
la('ture*s are still m a "'Ome?what priniiti\’e* 
and backward state. 


GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF KOREA 
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11:!2 

iiiln tl)ir< kint:- 

1686 

liitiodintii'ii of (?liiistiaiin\ 

1885 

Kortaii (onvrntion bctwnii 


il'Mli'' Kl-Or III 

1702 

I'pisi opatc ot the K<iiii.\ii 


l.ip.iii and e 'lima 


e liMsi'ii 


e’atliolit I’tishop of rtktii.; 

1804 

e Inna sends troops to Kotea 

loS 

kou .1 liitil.<-n up li^ llic ( liiiirsi 


evteiuicil iisci kona 


to eMahhsli oider. Japan 


Kiniwrnr W u \\ .ui;.; 

1840 

iiiioM of e'linstians 


(M 1 iipii's e lu'iimlpo 


1 itldlllnMlI IlIlHxilK ('ll 

1840 

'1 olciatioii umlf'i e.’hul I hoin; 


hs treats ul .SIiuni»n,>Nrki 

M13 

1 Milu.iiitin ol koic.i nmloi 

1863 

A( 11 ssioii of Him \ 1 

1806 

Kii^so- lap.iiiese a'^iei nieni 


W .uil; llic 1' ouikIci 

1866 

Mass.iiies of C 111 f'tlaiis and 

I0U2 

Korean a'.;rieuniit hetween 


e liliiL'so sn/ci.iiiit\ I Cl 




Japan and (ireai Iliitain 

1230 

Snl>uiissi(in (jf Koh.i to the 


Fjcnih piiiiitoiN tspfditio'i 

> 0«>4 

Russo-tapanesc \\ at 


M olitjnk 

1875 

O'llision with |.i]\in. l.ipaiiLs*. 

I 0‘>5 

J.ip.in H'l ountsi. 1 as piaramount 
liy 1 leaty of I’ortsinoutli 

I 30 i 

\ M.i-)o e'jt.ihljshcs Ills il) nasty 


.cllltmcnl 

1007 

fapait assumes a niou* definite 

• 5^2 

' liiN.isiiiii of ta\iaiu’bs luidci 

1882 

Altai k oil the JapnncM' 


rt^trol 


1 llnK^oslii 

1884 

Koie.i opcnrcl to fon.ij;n iiilei 

1910 

Korea foimally .tnneved to 

1627 

1 Mam 111! Ill' asion 


com'SC 


j Japan and named '*C)» >-scn ” 
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MAP OF THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. SHOWING ALL THE ISLANDS DESCRIBED UNDER “MALAYSIA” 

Annani. Siam and the Malay Peninsula are dealt within "Further India,” and New Guinea in “Australia ' The heavr black lines in the map represent mountain rang^es 
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' MALTWSIA ' Vi 

THE ISLAND WORLD OF THE EASTERN SEAS 

RACES OF PRIMITIVE CULTURE 


M alaysia tlx* ^M-noral flc^if^^nation 
oi tli(' l.n74(''>t ^r()U])()t Islands in the 
woild , It sii( t( lu'' out in iront ot Asi.i to 
tin* .south-east, ioiniinii tlu* stf])j)in^-ston(* 
to the niainLiiid ot Au'>tMlia on the one 
ude. an<l to the Melaiu'sian ai (liipelaf^oes 
.md the island-r(*alin ol (leeania on the 
othei. It Is known also as IndoiU'sia. or tlu‘ 
Indian An hipelaf^o. d he luinKMous nnuii- 

heis ot the <'d the ino^t 

^^ij^antie islands on tlu^ ^lobe. with moun¬ 
tain ian/;(*s and navi|,(al»le nvi'is, as well 
as diminutive ish'ts. whieh hardly supply 
till'sp<iisest jH){)iilation with the necessaries 
ot hie, \S(' tind, as we ,^o toward the east, 
tlu' hist tiaces ot AiistralMii 
^xtremes o fk'solatioil as well 

^ ... as ri'i^ions ol tiopical luxuriance 

Cond.hon* (crdhly. TIu' 

ti'rin Malaysia is also extendi'd to the 
Malay Peninsula, but its restrictt'd use is 
adoj)t('d toi convenience in these Images. 

Foi a long jieriod there w’as no idea of 
any gt'iieial name ioi all these islands and 
island groujis, least of all among the 
nativt's themsch’es, who often have hardly 
riH'ogmsed the larger islands as connected 
ti'rritories. 'I'heii narnnv hori/on, on tlie 
othi'i hand, has coiujiletely ])revented 
them trom nsalising the shar]> contrast 
W’]ii('h exists between their own island 
homes, wuth extensive and deeply indented 
coast lines, and the neighbouring 
continents, of which only a small ])nrt is 
Ill contact with tin* sea. At lea.st they 
have ni’ver thought of lunphasising such 


a distinction by collei'tive name^. The 
g(‘ogia])hers of lunoj)e, ha\'ing the whole 
picture ot th(' world IxUori* their eyes, 
weie the tiist to mark out the two laige 
groups ot till' Sunda NlancL and the 
PlnhppmeN. 'I'Ik' titli' Malaysia, ot course. 
emj>h.isises (he ])uiely ethnological point 
ot \aew, meaning the legion inhabiti'd by 
that peiaihar hrown. stiaight-haiii'd race, 
to which W’e give the name Malayan, 
recognised fnun very early tinus as a 
distinct ty])e id mankind. 

Oni' member ot the ethiiologii al group, 
howevei, Madagascar, belongs geographi- 
eall\' so ('leaih' to Atrua that it is tieated 
in conneidion with that (ontinenl. lUsti'ad 
ot being included in the {Hi'senl section. 

d'he Indian island woild belongs as a 
whole to the tio})ics, and m its t hiel parts 
to till' moist and waim tropical plains. 
Highlands, which an' ot iiuxili ulable im¬ 
portance lor till' culture ot tiojucal coun- 
. till's, as the ancient history of 

ysica Ameiica m iiarticnlar shows, arc 
, . tound to any api)reciable ex- 

e s an s only m Sumat ra, alt hough 

there is no lack ol mountain langes and 
lofty volcanic' ('ones on the otlu'i* islands. 

It wi' lecall th(‘ doctrine ol Oskar 
Peschel that the oldi^st civilised countries 
lay nean'r tlie tropK's than those of 
modern times, and that, there tore, the 
chiel zones of civilisation have withdrawn 
tow'ard the Poles, it can at least be con¬ 
jectured that a region so favomably 
situated as Malaysia was not always ol 
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such trifling im])ortance in tlie history of 
mankind as it is at present. We need not 
])ictiire to ourselves a primitive highly 
dc'veloped culture, hut one which, after 
reac hing a certain level at an early period, 
remained stationary and was outstripped 
by the civilisation ol other regions. The 
J)yak in Central Born(‘o has reached, it 

« . js certain, no hiLdi grade of 

Primitive • i ^ i i 
^ . . Civilisation, hut a ('oinparison 

Malaysian ieiiidcvr-huiiters ol 

Civilisation ,,7- ? a 11 

the Turo])ean lee Age would 

certainly be to liis ad\antage. 'I'lu' (‘Jitire 
etlinological develo])nU'nt ol tli(‘ eountry, 
and the influence which it oiu'c asserted 
over wide Regions of the worhl. 
tliat at a HMUoti' juMiod a ('oinparatixc'h' 
noteworthy civilisation was actually at¬ 
tained ill the Malay Archipelago. 

]\Ialaysia, notwithstanding its place as 
a coniK'ciing link betwc'cn Asia and 
Australia, oi'cnpies Iroin tlu* x’lew ol 
(dhnology an outlying position. It is 
true that culture could radiate outwards 
Iroin it in almost ex’ciy direction ; on 
the otlK'r hand, this n'gion has been 
att(‘(i(‘d almost ('xchisively by moxeiiUMits 
Iroin th(‘ north and west. Iroin Asia, that 
is, and lat(‘r Iroin Ihiiopc*. but hardly at 
all Iroin Austialni and l\)lvnesia. 1 h(‘s(> 
conditions lind their tine ex]>ressi()n in 
th(‘ old lacial disj)lacein<‘nts ol tlu‘ Malay 
Archipelago. The drawllacks ol this g(‘()- 
gr.ipliKMl situation art* almost balancial 
by the (SKtraordmarilv lavourabU* j)osuion 
tor jiurposes ol intercourse whuli the 
Malay islands enjoy a jiosition m its 
kind unrivalled thioughout th(‘ woild. 

The two gre.itest cixilised ri'gioiis ot ^he 
world-the Indo-Kuiopean on the one 
siflt‘, th(‘ East-Asiatu' on the other -could 
come into close commnnication only by 
the route' round the south-east extiemity 
of Asia, siiu'e the Mongolian deserts con¬ 
stituted an almost insuperable barrier ; 
but there in the south-east the island-world 
of Indonesia offered its harbours and the 
riches of its soil to the seafarers 
_ ^ weaiied by the long voyage, 

n uce y invited them to (ixchange 

wares and lay the loundation 
for jaosperous trading towns. This com¬ 
mercial inten'ourse has never died away 
since the time wIkui it was first started ; 
only the nations who maintained it have 
changed. The ])resent culture of the 
ArchijK’lago has grown uj) under the 
influence ol this constant intercourse ; 
but the oldest conditions, which are .so 


important for the history of mankind, 
have nowhere been left unimpaired. Wc 
need not commit the blunder of taking the 
rude forest tribes of Borneo or Mindanao 
tor surviving tyjies of the ancient civilisa¬ 
tion ot Malaysia. The bold seamen who 
sti'ered their vessels to Easter Island and 
Madagascar wi'it' assuredly of another 
stock than these d(‘geiU‘rate deniziMis 
ot the sti'amy primeval fou'sts. 

It IS difficult to give a short sketch of 
Malayan history lu'cause justifiable doubts 
may aris{‘ as to the correct method ol 
statement. k'lrst, we liaxa* to (U'al with 
an insular and much dnaded it'gion ; 
and, si'condly. a laigi', mdt'i'd tin' gieater 
]).irt ol the histoiK'al events wi'ie pio- 
dneed and dt'fiiu'd by i‘xternal mlhieiua's. 
Th(' history ot Malaysia is what we mighi 
expect trom tlu' insular natuu' ot tlu' 
legion : it sj>lits up into a narratix'e r>l 
lumK'roiis local di'xrlopments. ot which the 
most important at all I'xents reqnne to 
be treatt'd and estimated si'parat(‘ly. Ihit, 
on tlu' other hand, wax’es ol migration 
and < ivilising mtliK'nci's (»n('(' more Hood 
all the island-world and bring unily into 
, the whoU'K'gioii by ending th(' 
The Struggle thegronps. 

, .. .. .And \’el this ninly is only 

Individuality , 

appari'iit : toi (‘Xi'ii it new 

immigiants gam a looting on the coasts 
ol tilt' largc'i islands, and loreign civihs.i- 
tions stiike root m the' maiitmu' towns, 
till'tribes in the mtt'iior u'sist the' swi'll- 
ing tide and j)ieserx’e m hostile' dc'liani'e 
their individuality. jiroti'Cted now by the' 
mount<imous nature ot their homes, now 
by thc' h'V'cT-lMimlc'd lorc'sts ol the* \all«'\’s 
in whic h thc'v sevk asylum. 

Since' theie no longer c'Xists any doubt 
that man inhabitc'd the* ^’arth even at 
the bc'gmmng ol the Dritt EqKH'h, and 
since the* o|)inion might be ventured 
that his first a])|X‘arance falls into the 
Tertiary Age, it is no longer jiossible to 
deduce in a childlike fashion tlu' primitive 
('onditions of mankind Iroin thc! jiresent 
state* ol the world, and to look tor its oldest 
home in one ot the countrie*s still existing. 
Least of all must wc hazard hasty con¬ 
clusions when are dealing with a })art 
ot the earth so manifest y the .se'cne of 
the most tremendous shocks and trans¬ 
formations, and so rent and shattered by 
volcanic' agencies, as Malaysia. In qu te 
lecent times, also, the discovery of some 
bones at Trinil in Java bv Hr. Eugene 
Dubois, which Othniel Charles Marsh 
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asciibcs to a link hot ween man and llu* 
anthropoid ajK's, caused a ])rofound 
sensation in the scientihc world and 
stimulated the search, in Malaysia itseM, 
lor the re/:,M)n wlaae man first raised him- 
sell to his pr(?sent jxisition Irom a lower 
staf;(' ot existi'iice. lloweviM* this question 
may lx* answt'red, it is meanwhih* (ahii- 
lati'd to discouraf^e any discussion ol 
orif^ins ; it ('-.pcrially helps us to reteci 
those views which unhesilatmf^ly look 
ioi the home of all Malayan nationahti(‘s 
on the ('ontiiH'iil of A^ia, and horn this 
standpoint IxiiUl uj) a taiK ilul foundation 
lor Mala\'an histoiw 'I Ik* hn^uistu condi¬ 
tions wain Us a^Minst this miseonception. 
(hi the mainland ol SoutluMii Asia wc 
hiid monos\liable hm^^iia/^e's ; but m th(‘ 
Island re,L,uon they are- polysyllable. 'I'here 
Is thus a lunelame-ntal d stiiie fie)!! be-tweeii 
I he two fj^lolljjs. 

I w’o man i.let's are- re'])i esente-el m th<- 
M.ilay Aie'hijx-l.i^^o, whie'h in the- mimbe-i 
ot the-ii biaiieiie-s aiiel in tlioir elistributie)n 
ai(' extraeiielinarilv eii\eif^e-nt. 'I'hex sheiw 
in the-ii it'eipioeMl n-latioiis the- unmis¬ 
takable- K'sult e)t <in< le-lit hlste)iii,il oea ui- 
_ re-iict's. 'I'lie-se- ale tilt' bieiwii, 

„ , siiai^ht-haiieei .Malays-m the- 

aces o sense - aiiel the- daik- 

Malays.a skmile-d .\(-;.,-Tlte)s. u h.)o\Ne- then 
name to the-ii ie-semblaiiee- to the ne;^uo. 
Lillee* the* wht>le- maiiiie'i in whieh the' 
Ne^uitos ale* at pleseiit se.ilteieel over 
the* Islands ])oints to a ie-tiot^iess on. 
the'ie will a'wax's be- an iiiehnatiem to 
le-i^aiel the-in, when eompaied with the* 
Malays, as the me»ie aiie le-nt inhabitants 
ol .it least cel tain p.iitseil the Archipe-l.ii;o. 

'rh('s(' Nff^iitos hum a link m the- ehain 
e)l theise ee|uatt)rial tlaik-skmiie'el ju'ojilt's 
whe) oe cupx' most part ol Aliica, Seuitlu'rn 
Ineha, Melam-sia, and Australia, and 
almost everywht-rt', as eeunpare'el with 
Ji/^hter-skinneel races, exhibit a retrogies- 
siem whie-h certainly ehet not b(‘f;in in 
mexlern time's, and suft|s"<‘''ts the' conclu- 
sieui that the' home's eii tht\se dark rae.al 
e'leme'iits we'K' once- moie extensive than 
they are to-elay. It is deiubtlul, indeeel, 
whetlu'r wc are lustilie’d in as.siiminj; 
these nt'groiel race's to be closely con- 
lu'cteel, or whether, on the contrary, 
several really indetiendenl branches of 
the dark-skinne'd type of mankind are* 
r(‘])r(‘sented amemg them. One point is, 
heiweve'r, established; the Ne|:^ntos of 
the* Malay Ar('hipe'laf;;o, by the-ir ge'o- 
j;raj)hical distribution, and still more by 


their physical characte'ristics, are' most 
cle)se*Iy alht'd to the Paiaians, who inhabit 
New (iuinea and the Me'lanesian f^roups 
eel islands. 

It le>llows that the Papuan race' 
once* ('xte*nd('d lurthei to the- we-st, anel 
was worsteel m the* strugftle' with the- 
Malay eleme'iit. Ae-ceirelin;.; tei e iu' vie-w, 
e-ve-n the- dark-skinned inhabi¬ 
tants e)t Madap^ase-ai weiulel be* 


Evolution 
of Races in 
Malaysia 


cleise-ly akin te) the Melane-siaiis 
'J he Ne-|.;ritos are m nei re-- 
sj)e‘< I j)Uic ikipuaii''; not oiih’ ai(‘ the-y 
olte-n so mixe-ei with M.alay tiibe> that 
the-ir inehMelii.ihtv h.is disappe-.iie-d c'xe e-pt 
le)i .1 h'W le-mnaiits, but many inehe alieius 
pemit to the- l.'ict that the-re- have- bee-ii 
lie-epient eaejssuij^s with tiibe-s oi short 
statuie. whose- iel.it on to the- Pajuians 
may pe*ihaps la- eoinpaie-d with that n[ 
1 he' Alrie'an ]>i^mu(-^ lei tin* /.le-iiuiiu- ne^^roe's. 
llie's«' dwai) i.ie(.'N ( aimot m any w.'i\' be 
biou,L;ht mto line' witli the- otlie'r elark 
jH-eiple-s. Klllshdk eil the- leiw-statui e'd 
i.iee'. whie'h li.ts mixe'd with the Ne‘knilf)s 
Ol p'ili.i])s le)ime'd the'ii loundatioii. exist 
eiii the- ]K'iimsula ol Malai e a - »'s])e-('Mlly 
in its northt'rn p.irt, eui the- Anel.im.ins. 
and m ( evlon. 'I hi'ie' were' also, in all 

piob.ibihtx. 1 ('pi e-se-nt.itn es ot this dw.iif 
i.Ke- to ))e- Joiind on the Jtii/;ri Siind.i 
Islamls. and in h.ast .Xsia. 

.•\t .iny Kite', it is a iae t th.it sona- ot 
the e .i^te'rn islands oi the- Mal.ix' .-\ichi- 
pe-l.if;<». ])articulaily the* Philip])iiu's. still 
eont.iin daik liibe-s. .dthou^h, m eousc- 
ejiie-nee eij nume'roiis adimxtiiie's and the' 
sm.ill numbeis ol the-sc pe-ttv nations, 
tlie-ir existe-iu't' has oUe-n bee'll elonlited. 
Karl Se'iiiju'r de'scnbe's tlie' Xe-.eritos, or 
Ante-s, ol the Jdiilippines, as k)W-statnre'd 
nu'H, ol a d.uk, e opjiei-brown eonij'lexion, 
with Hat nose-s anel woolly blaek-biown 
liair. \\ here- tlie'y have jiresorve-d to sona' 
ele'f.;re'e tlu'ir ]>uiity ol raee, they are- a 
characteristic type, easily distinguishable 
horn the* me'inbe'is eil the Malay race. There* 
ajipe'ar to be* h.ardly any 


Physical 
Character 
of Negritos 


Negritos on the Snnda Is- 


lanels pre)p('i. But 


the 


.seHith, oil d'lmor. Fie iris, the 
IMoluecas and (A'leix's, me)re eir Ic'.ss distinct 
traces ])oint to an admixture of a dark- 
skinueel laev with the Malay ixqmlation. 
The same tact se'i'ins to Ix' sheiwii on Java. 
M’hen* tlie* Negiitos are more ditlen'ii- 
tialed treiin the otlu'r.s- -on the P]iilip[)iiu‘s 
especially they usually live* m the* in- 
aecTssible inte'iior ol tlie islands, tar Irom 
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ihv more densely peopled roasts, and 
avoid the civilisation that prevails there. 
It is snfhci('ntlv clear that these conditions 
])oint to a retro^Mcssion and displacement 
of the Negritos ; but it is difficult to arrive 
at any certainty on these ])oints. 

d'he Papuan strain, which is so often 
to be found in the vicinity oi the dwarf 
race may be trac(‘d to an immigration 
from Melanesia, whi('h has had its ])arall(‘ls 
even in quite modern tinu^s. Tlu' Pajnians 
of Western X(‘w (iiiinea, who were 
bold navigator^ and roblxM-s, ])enelrat(‘d 
to the ('oasts of the eastern Sunda 


THE WANDERINGS 


A lTHOUCiH a (T'ltain migratory im¬ 
pulse which is innate in tlu‘ Pa})ii.in 
has caused coiisiderabk' migrations ol the 
rac(‘, yvt these are comjiletely over¬ 
shadowed by the wanderings of the Malay 
peo])h'"'. which are rlistmctly the most 
extcnsiv(' known to the e,arlier history ol 
mankind : the more so because the Malays, 
not c<)nt(‘nt with sjjreading over a con¬ 
tinent, tof)k to the sea as well, and thus 
became a connecting link between the four 
quarters of the globe. 

The expression “ Malays,” since it is 
used sonietiines in a narro\v(‘r. sonuUinK's 
. in a widei sense, has given rise 
many misunderstandings 
“ J»nd unprohtabk‘disputes. The 

^ souiT'c of the confusion lies 

in the circumstance that the name ot the 
j)eo])le which at the period of the Euro])ean 
voyages ot discovery secTued most vigor¬ 
ously engaged in w'ar and trade has been 
given to th(‘ wdiole ethnological group, ol 
which it formed only a single, though 
('haracteristic, part. This grouj), for whose 
accepted name it is difficult to lind a 
substitute, is a branch ot the human race 
easily distinguishable from its neighbours 
and admirably adapted to the nature of 
its home; its homogeneity is lurther 
attested by the affinity of the languages 
which are spoken by its various branches. 

We may assume that it w^as originally 
an amcdganiation oi various jaimitivc 
races. In the islands, as in Northern 
Asia, loiig-skulled (dolichocephalic) ])eoples 
a]>pear to have spread first, but soon to 
have receivi'd an admixture of short- 
skulled (brachycephalic) immigrants. 

It is an idle (pi(‘stion to ask for tlu* ori¬ 
ginal home oi these tw^o comjionent ])arts 
oi the Malay race, in Lace of the incon¬ 
testable tact that the kernel ol the Malay 


Islands, and planted settlements there; 
or possibly they immigrated to those parts 
as involuntary colonists, having been 
defeated and carried away by the Malays 
in their punitive (‘xpeditious. On the 
whole the relation of the Papuan to the 
Malayan civilisation is very ri'inarkable. 
An explanation of it is much needed, 
and would prove of extrenu* value for 
the history of both races. The Pajnian 
has not merely been receptive of Malay 
influences, but has also, to somi* slight 
extent, cieated and diffused an in- 
dt‘pendent and selt-develo])(‘d civilisation. 

OF THE MALAYS 


nationality occujiies at prestait, as it has 
occupied since early tmu*s. the* island 
world ol Melanesia ; on the othei hand, 
compai atively small Iraginents oi tht* 
stock, with a larger ])ro])ortion ot mi\t*d 
]H*opk‘s ol ])aitly Malay. }uirtl\ Mongol. 
elemiMits, aie lound on tlu* continent ol 
Asia. Jn this si'nse tlu* region w’c are lunv 
surveying is the cradle ol the Malay race 
as a s(‘]).irat(‘ group ot mankind . it w'as 
the startmg-j)()int of Ihost^ maiA'ellous 
migration^ winch it is our immediate 
intention to examine more (k)s(i\’. ilu* 
kug(‘i islands \\ ithin the Mahiy island wTnid 
have exercised an isolating and wsirping 
influence on the inhabitants, aial thus 
have ]n'odnced nations as ])e('uhar as 
tlu* Pattaks on Sumatra, tlu* Dyaks on 
P>oi neo. and tlu* I agak‘s on the Philip}>mes ; 
but this tact must not shake* oui ('on- 
viction that, taken as a wiiok*, tlu* Malay 
race, as w'e call it, is a comj)arati\T‘l\’ 
definite idea. The lati‘r inlusions ot Indian 
and (dimese blood, whuli au* now* Irt*- 
queiitly observable, do not (oiuT'rn the 
earliest pc'iiods. 

At first sight, it ought not to be a difficult 
task to describe the ( iiltme of those racial 
elem(*nts winch migrated from Malaysia 
in various directions. Among the de- 
.scendanls of the emigrants there are many 
tribes, (‘specially in Oceania, 
vvkic h liav''e lound little opjior- 
tuiiity on solitary islands to 
ac'cpiire new wu'alth of civilisa¬ 
tion, and therefore may have* jiri'servc'd 
the old conditions in some degree oi 
purity. It must also be* possible* (*veii at 
the pre.sent day to detc'rmine, by the 
simple process ot sifting and comparing 
tlu civilisations ol the different branches 
which liave differentiated themselves Irom 
the ])rimitive stock, what was the original 


The 

Common 

Factor 
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inheritance which all these had in cnin- 
mon with one another. 

But the (onditions are by no means so 
simple. yuit(‘ apart from the possible 
continuance of change's and turther de¬ 
velopments in remote regions, we must 
take into aceount the losses of culture 
wliich are almost inseparable from exten¬ 
sive migrations. J^dynesia in particular 
IS a legion where a setthanent without 
such loss(‘> is almost inconceivable ; the 
natural conditions are such that it is 
Jiiipossible to maintain some ot th<' aits 
ot ( ivilisation. 

Jh theretoi(', at the ja'eseiit dav, as we 
advance towards Oci'aiiia, we cross the 
limits within whnh a huge number ol 
cratts and aiaiuisitious are known: it on 
the (‘astern islands of IndoiK'sia iion- 
sinelting ('lids ; it on the MicroiU'sian n'ahn 
ol islands the knowlc'dge ot weaving and 
the c in Illation of old hai^t Asiatic' or Kuio- 
p(Mn beads, and on J^'i)i the ]X)tter’s art, 
(«'as(‘, the caus(‘ ol tlu'se jiluMioniena is not 
niiniediatelv (lear. It is indeed ]>ossible 
t hat till* inhabitants ol Jk/lynesia enngiated 
liom tlu'irold homes at a ])enod when smelt- 
ing, weaving, and the jiotter’s 
/r T" art w(‘ie still unknown; but it 
Islanders'"* }H'ihap‘' more jaobatde that 
at least oiu* part ol the civili¬ 
sation ])o^s('ss(‘d by the small coral islands 
ot till' oieaiis has bei'ii simplv toigotti'ii 
and lost, or finds a taint <'( ho in hnguistu' 
traces, as tlu' knowledgi' ot iron on Fiji. 
And, even in the In st ('ase, tlie question may 
alwa^’s leinain open wh(‘tlu'i the different 
laaiK'lK's ot knowledge reached their 
pres(‘nt sjdieres ol ('xtension in tlu^ suite ol 
migratory tribes, or wlu‘ther we may 
assume a gradual jUMineation ol culture 
trom j>eoplt‘ to peojde, \\hi<'h is jxissiidt' 
W'lthont nngiation^ on a large scale, and 
mav have continued to the jiresent day. 

rile most \ aluable jxissessioii which can 
tnruHli inlormation as to earlit'r times is 
th(‘ language, but imlortimately there is 
still an (*ntire want ot investigations which 
would be directly available tor historical 
in([uity. 'I'his much may certainly be 
set tied—that there are no demonstrable 
traces of Indian or Chinese ('hmumts in 
the Pedynesiau dialects any more than in 
those ot Madagascar. It is thus at least 
clear that the gri'at migrations must have 
taken jiku'c' belore the Ix'ginning ol our 
era. 

A proof that the islands proper in 
ancient times possessed a civilisation of 


their own, nearly independent of external 
inlliK'Uces, is given by the sujiply of 
indigenous plants useful to man which 
wer(‘ at the disposal of the inhabitants, 
even at the pt'iiod of the migrations, 
(iranted that the cultivation of useful 
growths was suggested from outside 
sources, still these suggestions were ap])a- 
_ . reiitly folkjwc'd out ind(?pen- 

nii s an deutly in the islands. Rice, the 

erea s o valuablt' ('(‘real of India 

Malaysia 

aiK'ienl possession ot the islands' culture, 
which is ac(jnaintt‘d instead with the taro, 
the yam, and sesanu*. Among useful 
tree's may be mentioiu'd the' bread-fruit 
j)alni. and ])erhaj)s the coco-nut j^alm, 
which are wudely diftused, in the Malayo- 
I^ilyiu'sian n'gion at any rate. Ot useful 
animals man appears in earlier times to 
have b('('n ac()uainted only with the dog, 
j)ossibly the |)ig, but not with the ox or 
tlu' horse. This is again an imjKirtanl 
tact. Att('ntion is elsewhere callecl to the 
probability that the agric'ulture of the 
Old MVirld was older th.an di(' cattle- 
breeding industry, wdiic h m its developed 
lorin was iiitroduci'd into India only by 
the Aryans. While, therefore, in aiK'ient 
timi's the practice* ol agncullun* may have 
been brought to tlu“ i'-land> trom the 
in.miland, the knowledge ol cattle-bn'eding 
at the beginning ol th(' migration had not 
readied them by that road. We are not 
able to settle any fixe'd date, but these 
facts at least ccmlinn the view' that the 
years of migration tall in a comparatively 
early jieriod. 

The st'amanslu]) ol the immigrants and 
the tact that ex’t'ii m Polvnesia they 
('ontinued to inhabit the coasts and })eo})led 
the interior ol the islands onh’ sparsely 
justify the condiision that tlu' mass of 
the migratory bands was sent out iroin 
typical inaritiine nations. Java, possibly, 
which favoured the growth ol jiojmlation 
by the fertility ot its soil, and w’here pre¬ 
historic w’ea])ons ot polished 

ava e stolU' lead us to assume the 
Base of • , i . 

... existence ('ven in earlv times ot 

Migrations , , -r ' 

a ('eiitreol somecnalisation, was 

tlie chu'f starting-point for the migrations, 
wdii('h sjiht up into various sub(iivisioiis, 
no\v hardly distinguisliable. For the 
most jiart it would not have been a 
question of enormous journeys, but of an 
advance from island to island, wdiere the 
immigrants w’ould have been content first 
to occiqyv a jxirt of the coast, and then, ir 

891 
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the liaditional manner, to ])uild ii]) a new 
system ol hie by eiiltivatiiif; elearins'^ in 
the primeval lore^ts. by lishint:, and by 
l)rotitable raRL. The arts ol sliijdnhldint; 
and na\'i^;ation nmst have r(‘aehed a toni- 
parati\ (‘ly hi^h sta^i>t‘: double eanoes and 
outri{^,i;(Ms, whieh ('nal)l(‘d boats to ke(‘j) 
out at ^(‘a ('V('n m bad w('ather, and to 
( loss wide e\pans(‘s ol watei, must liav(‘ 
alK'ady been invcuited. JCvcm at the 
]>ri'S(‘nl day tli(' boat^ ol the ]\)lynesians— 
and of th(' Melaiu'sians, who aic (dosely 
('omuu'ted \Mth them m this ic^poet—aie 
th(‘ best whieh ha\'(' been made by j>nmi- 
1 1\ (' ia( ('s ; whili' in 
the Malay An liijK'- 
Ia[,',o th( nml.ilK'n ol 
lorei^n models li.is 
alrea(l\' c hantiC'd and 
diivt'ii out the old 
s1 vie ol shi|)biiilduur. 

'1 he sail must have 
l)(‘en known to the 
aiu'iiMit mlialiitants, 
and it is nioie than 
jaobable that they 
undi'istood liow to 
steer th('U (ouise by 
lh(‘ stais and the 
movement ol th(‘ 
wa\'i’s. and that th('\' 
poss('ss('d tlie riidi- 
iiuMils ol nautical 
Ciii tof^i a])h\'. 

The so('ial ( oiidi- 
tioiis ol the (Mily 
jK'iiod n'llamly en- 

(oma,!^cd tlu* s|)iiit 

ol adviMitme. Xo 
c'thnolo|L;i(Ml ,itioup in 
t lu' woi Id lias '■hown 
a strondel teiidiuKy 
than the Malay', and 
1 Polynesians to c*n- 
eonra^e the system 
of mah' associations 
as distinct trom laniilies and clans. 
'1 he youni^er men, who usually live and 
sl(*ep to^i^idher m a separate bachelors' 
house, are eviu'ywlK're organised as a 
military body, wliiidi is often the ruling 
force in the community, and, in any 
ivent, wcdcomes adventure and dangers 
m a siiirit quite different from families 
or (Ians biiialened with the anxiety of 
wives and children. 'I'htse conditions 
create a warlike sjdrit in the jieojde, 
which regards feuds and raids as 
the natural course ol things, and finds 
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its most tangible exjuession in head¬ 
hunting. a custom jiccuhar to tin; Malayo- 
Polynesian stock. Originating in the 
liabit ol erecting the skulls (d aiK'estors 
as sacivd relics in tlie men’s qiiarti'r, it 
has led to a morbid jiassion lor collec'tiiig, 
which jirovokes continual wars and lU'ver 
allows neighbouring races to remain at 
jH‘act‘. 'rims there remain even now tlu' 
tiaces ol a foruKU'siatt' ol things in wliii h 
bold trilx s of navigators and Iri'ebootiM s 
wer(‘ ])roduced. 

\\’(‘ ar(* here dealing with sik h iemot(‘ 
that tluM'c can lx* no idea ol assigning 
an\‘ prei'isi' dati's t«) 
tilt' difli'rt'iit migifi- 
lioiR * the\ ( an t ia'ie- 
loie bi' onl\' biit'IU' 
skelcht'd, in an oidei 
whit h dot's not imply 
any nt'( essai \’t hroiio- 
logit a 1 s('(pK‘ii( e. 

A hist w.n'e ol 
migralKMi llowt'd tt> 
the noilh. It is, in 
t ht' 111 st ])la( e. ver\’ 
pit)bable that Mal.i\ 
tribt's settled m the 
Philippines at a later 
))t'iiod than in iht 
gieat ^iinda Islands, 
the projK’i hoiiit' ol 
true Malax lil<' : but 
loi this nation ol 
sivillul srainen it was 
tmly a stej) at'ross 
liom lilt Pliili})j)iiies 
to h'oimosa. whric 
tnlH'solunmi'takablv 
Malay oi igm ai e still 
living. dlus can 
hardl\'^ha\'t' bt'cn tht' 
ultimate goal, 'fheit' 
are numerous tratt's 
on the mainland ol 
South China which 
])oint to an immigration ol Malays. 
Again, tlu* ])(‘culiarily of tlu* |aj)ani‘s(' 
is best t'X])lamed l>y an admixturt* ol 
Malay blood ; it is indt'cd not int'on- 
ceiv’able that the jiolitical ('volution 
which began in the south was due to 
the seafaring Malays who first set foot on 
the .soiitluTii islands and mixed with the 
existing inhabitants and with irmnigrants 
from Korea. vSince this political organisa¬ 
tion took place about t)bo n.c., the 
migration might be assigned to a still 
eailier time. The first migration noi I hward 
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was also followod by a sulxsctpuMit oiio, 
whicli roacbcd at least as lar as tin* 
Philippines, it not farther. 

A second stream ol emi^^rants was 
directed toward tlu‘ t'ast. On the Melane¬ 
sian islands, which since eaily tinu‘s were 
occupied by a dark-skinn(‘d race, numerous 
Malay colonies were ioiind(‘d, which ex- 
w ereised a markt^d inlluence on 

M.gr.t.onto t,^^, i„„ 

I f T' gradually, and to some degree, 
^ ^ absorb(Ml. Even tlu‘ contmt*nt 

of Australia must ]iav<‘ u'ceived a strong 
intusion oi Malay blood. The Malay 
migratory spirit lound frec'i sco[)e on th(‘ 
infinite island world ot the Pacific, and 
weighty facts siip])ort the \-i(‘Vv that 
isolated settlers reached ('Vtm the shores 
of North-west Ameiica. How those voy¬ 
ages were made and what ]>eriods ol time 
they required is not known to us. Only 
the tradition ot New Zealand tcdls ns m 
.semi-inylineal fashion how the first immi¬ 
grants, with theii families and go(N. took 
the dangeioLis voyage from Sawaii <md 
Karotong<i to their new home, m tliinr 
immense double canoes. 

Tlu‘ third ('thnological wave s\\e])l over 
the Intlian ()('e<m, and boie westward 
to Madagascar th(‘ first germs ot a 
Malay |)opulation ; the* Aiaba “ l>()ok ol 
Mira('lt‘s ” lelate^ an expedition oi three 
hundred sails fioin Wakwak to Mada- 
gascai in the year (145 a.d. Possibly (‘ven 
the Afri('an coast was icached in this 
movement, although no permanent settle¬ 
ments were made there 

Tlius we see that, at least a thousand 
years ago, the Malay lacc sju’ead owr a 
region which extends Irom the shoies ol 
Ameri('a to the mainland of Afiica, ovei 
almost two-tliiids ot the circumfeitMu e. 
of the earth. 'I'lie Malayo-Polynesians 
have kej)t aloof from the continents. The 
oceans studded with islands are the in¬ 
heritance of theii race, which has had no 
rival in the command of tlu* seas exi'ept 
the Euro])ean grouj) ol Aryan 
A nations in our own da vs. 

Avoided lessons of comparative 

Continents 1 -i 1 j 1 i 

philology and ctlinology sn]>])ly 

all our knowledge of the old migrations, 
we have, in compensation, another eth¬ 
nological movement more directly under 
our i‘yes, which also began with mem¬ 
bers of the Malay race, and forms 
a fitting counterpart to earli('r events. 
The name of Malays did not originally 
belong to the whole race, but only 
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to one dc'linitt' [)eo[)le ol the Archi¬ 
pelago; and it is this vtuy people which 
i)y its migrati ais in more modern 
times has uqao luced ])iinntive history 
on a small scxile, and thus shown itself 
worthy to gi\e its name to the whole 
r(‘stU‘ss group. Piobably, indt‘ed, it was 
not even the wleile stock with which we 
are at juvsent con('(Mn(‘d that bore the 
name ot Malay, but only the most iiromi- 
nent subdivision ol it. 

The original home ol this |)eopl(‘ lav on 
Sumatra in the district ol Meiiangkabaii. 
The name “ Malayu ” is ajiphed to tin* 
island of Sumatra t'ven by Ptolemy ; and 
in 1I5(' the* Arabian geogiaphei Edrisi 
mentions an island, Malai, whudi ( arik'd 
on a brisk track' in spices. Indian cixahsa- 
tion. It would seem, had considerable 
influence on Menangkabau, lor accoiding 
to tlu' native' tinditions ol the Malavs it 
was Sri 'I'lni P>uniana, a priiu'e ot Indian 
or Ja[)anese descent - according to the 
legend, he traced his lineage to Alexandei 
the (he,it who It'd a pai t of the ])eoj>le 
over tlu' sea to the ju-miisula ol Makitea 
, and in iiOo lounded the 

yrope s ctaitii' ol Ills jiowei in Sing,i- 

j)ore. d ht' lu'w state is saiil 
to have a roust'd the jt'alous\’ 
of a poweilul Javanese rt'ahn, j)it'suniably 
l\I()d\’()])ahit, and Siiigapoit* was uilimateh' 
con(|uered 111 the year TJ5J by tht' J.awanese. 

A new Malay capital, Malact'a, was 
subsc'([uently loundc'tl on tlu' mainland. 
In the year I 2 yi) the reigning chu't, 
togc'tlu'r with his people, wt'ie converted 
to Tsl.nn. The Malays, who had lound 
on the peninsula only timid forest tiibt's 
of ])oor ])hysi(|ue, multiplied in course* ol 
true' so I'liormously that^ it bc'camt' 
iic'cessary to sc'iid out new colonic's, and 
Malay tradc'is and settk'is ap})eared on 
all the neighbouring coast districts. To¬ 
ward the close of Hk* fhirtc'c'nth century 
the State of Malacca was lai more ]’>owc'rful 
than the old Menangkabau, and became' 
the [lolitical and ('thnological centre' ol 
Malay life;. The result was that the' triu' 
insular Malays apparently sprc'ad from the' 
mainkand over the' island world ol the 
East Indies, d'he Malay settlers played to 
some extent the rcMe of state* builders, 
e.s])ecially in Borneo, where Brunc'i in the 
north was a genuine Malay staft* ; otlu'r 
states were formed on the wc'st coast. 
The Malays mixc'd everywhc'rc' with 
the al)origincs, and inadi* their language 
the common dialect of intercourse for tlie 
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Siirula Islaiuls. The ITi^i on the Celt'hes still they touch us to tho conditions 

also s])rea(l (jver a wide, area Iroin their |)revailin/^^ in the past, and to renihc the 

orif^inal homes. jiossihihty of migrations as eoinjirehensive 

Trilling as all t]u‘se modern events may as those* which the Malayo-I*olynesians 
he in com])aiison with those* of old times, acromphsheel. 


THE COMING OF THE ASIATICS 


T he influences of the voyages anel settle¬ 
ments were not se) |)e)werful as those 
fe)re‘ign forevs which we'ie ce)ntmually at 
weak owing te) the laveniralde j)e)sition ol 
the' islands lor jairposes e)t intercourse. 
Asiatie nations had long semght e>ut the 
Archi[)elago. had lounde'd set tle*nients, 
and hael he*('n .dile* oea asionally te) e'xe-re'ise* 
seiiiu' political mfliiene’e. I'he* islanels weie*. 
mele’eal, ne)t onlv hall-way houses tor 
cominnme'at ion l)i'twe<*n ICastern Asia 
and the west ; tht‘y themselves edtereei 
co\'el(*d tieasun‘s. First and foiemost 
.imf)ng these' were* spie'es, the sta])lt‘ oi the 
Indian traele* : gold and diarneinds wi'ie* 
tound in the mine's of l>orneo, and the'U' 


the'ir e)wn jieirts. 'I'lie' (diine'se! fleet then 
eimckly elwindle‘d. the nmnher eil voyages 
le*sse'ned, and the me'rchants ot the 
( e-lestial Em[)ire loimd it safer and more 
e-emvenient to trade with loieigners at 
heinie than to (‘iitnist the'ir jire'cious lives 
te) the* thin })lanks of a vessel. But the* 
stre'am e)i e*migiatie)n liemi e)ver-populate*d 
('lima ele'\'e*lope*fl independently ot these 
e»ccune*ne'e‘s, and lurne*d lyy pi(‘fe*i'e*n(‘e', 
whe‘the'1 m natne* eir fort'ign ships, toward 
the* I'last Inehan An'lnjielago, ni many 
countrie's e)t which it jiroduced important 
ethne)le)gical change's. 

\'e*rv e'ontradictorv views are' e-iitertaiiU'el 
about the exte'iit e)t the oUle'st ("hine'se 


were* many other valuable produets. The* maiitiine* traele'. and e*s])ec]ally about the 
Chnu'se' Irom East Asia obtame'd a le)e)tmg e|uesti(;n. with which we- are not h(*ie* se) 
m the* Malay .^rchijx'lago ; irom the- W'est mui h conee*!neii, e)l the* dis- 

e'aine* the' agents ol the J*‘<isl Asiatic tanea* whit'h (‘hine*se vc'^sels 

I'eimme'ice'- the* Hindus tirst, the*ii the* traders towaid the* we'st. It 

Aiabs, anel sonii afte*!' them the first appears Ireiin the' annals of 

lMire)))eans, the ])re'se'nt iiileis ol the island the tdang elynasty. leignmg m the' first 
w'eiild. hall e)f tlie* sixth eentuiv ol our e-ia, that 


The* ('IniU'se' are' ne)t a st'alarmg natiein 
m the* corre'e't aeneplance' e)l the w'orel. 
It was emly wlie'n, after the* cone|uest of 
South ('lima, tlie'v aceimre'd a se'aboard 
with goe)d hai hours, and mixe*d at the same* 
time watli the* edel se'alaring })0{)ulatie>n. 
(hat a maritime traele* with tlu* rich 
tre)pical ivgienis ot Tiideine'sia (?.c.. tlie 
Indian islands) be'gan te) fleiunsh ; only 


pel ha I )s as a eontm nation e)t an e)]de*r 
ceimme're’e', wine h hael been eiriginated 
by the luirthwairel migration ol the 


Chinese 
Influence in 
Malaysia 


Malayan raee, anel e'onse- 
que'iitly lay m the lianels ol 
Malayan tribe's. Since South 
( lima therelore eame into the* 


peissessiein e)i ('hina in 220 h.c.. it must 
liave bee*n subsee]uent to that time, and 
jirobably much later, that the influence 
of the* ('hine'se was fully felt by tlie* in¬ 
habitants ot the Archi])e*lago. Permanent 
conne*ctions wdtli Annaiii can hardly have 
been established before the Christian era. 


It was not the love? of a .seafaring life? 
that incited the Chintrse to travel, but the 


commercial instinct, that appeaivd as 
soon as other nations (‘oinmanded the 


commerce and sought out the Chinese in 


the* (^hmese were alie'ady aeejiiamte'd walh 
some peirts ein the Malaeea Straits which 
clearly se'rved as malts lor (he trade 
betw'e*e*n Indi.i and the* Farthe*r East. 

As e‘arly as the* fifth ce'ntury t'ommercial 
re'lations had b(*e‘n elt*\a'loped w’ith Ja\'a, 
stimulate'd pe'rhap^ by the journeys ol the 
Bndelhist missionary Fa-hie'ii, wdio, elnven 
out e)l his ce)urse' by a storm to Java, 
brought back to ('hma me)re pree'ise 
inleirmation as to the island. The* south 
ol Sumatra also at that time maintained 
commimieatieins with Ciiina. Ihe ])e)liti> 
cal system eif Java was sufficiently wa'll 
organise'd to facilitate* the establishment 
e>t a e'omparatively se*e ure and piofitable 
trade. From these islanels the* Chinese 
obtained jiu'clous metals, tortoise-shell, 
ivory, coco-nuts, and sugar-cane ; and 
the e'ommodities which they offerenl in 
return were mainly cottem and silk stuffs. 

There are constant allusions to jiresents 
sent by island princes, on wdiom the 
('hinese Court bestowed liigh-sounding 
titles, s(*als of offie'e, and oecasionally 
diplomatic support. In the year 112() one 
such prince receivt'd the title ol King 
of Java. Disputes between the settled 
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Chinese 
Invasion 
of Java 


riiinrs(* nicn'liants—who plamlv .showed 
cvi'ii thus uaiiy a tt'iulcucy to lorm state 
within sla(e—and the Javanesi* prinet's 
l(‘d, in laler tiine^, to not inireqiient 
int(‘rru])tions ot tliis commercial inter¬ 
course ; induc'd, attc'r tile ('oiKjiiest of ('lima 
by the Mongcds hostile' complications were 
})rodiu'ed. A Monj^ol-Chmesc army in- 
vadt'd Java in the year 
alte'i* it liad secured a stratejj^ic 
base on tlu* island ol Bilhlon, 
but it w’as torct'd tc) sail awav 
without any tangible' results. l)unnj.i 
the a^e' ol the Miiyq Dynasty, the' tiade 
was onc(' more' ilourisluiii;, and we can 
eve'll trace' some ]H)htical mliue*nce exe'r- 
e*ise*(l by ('lima. In the* years 1405-1407 
a ('hiiiese* llee't was statioiu'd in tlu* 
Archipe'la^o; its admiral e-iifore'e'd the* 
submission ot a number ol chie'ttam^. 
and biou/^ht the niler ol PaK'inbanij: 
pi isoiier to China. 

'J'Ik' coasts ot Horne'o, \vhich we'ie' 
temclu'd at on eyery voya^^e* to and liom 
Java, soon attracted a suiiilai inilux ol 
( liinese iiu'ichants, to whom the* we«dth 
ol Borneo 111 gold and ehamonels was no 
s('cre't. The kingdom ol Polo, in the 
north of the island, whieh a]>pe'ars in the* 
('hine'se annals kn the* hist time in the 
se'\'enth e'enturv, wms re'gularly visite'd by 
tlie' ('hiiiese' in the tenth century. On 
the' we-st ceiast, Puni, W'hose piince* sent 
an e'lnbassy to China lor the lU'-t time* in 
(177, was a niue'h-live|ue‘nted town: while 
Pjaniermassin. neiw’ the' most prosjie'ioiis 
traeling ])la('e', is not me'iitieiiu'd unlil I4<>»S. 

As the spre'ad of Islam with its con- 
seejue'iK'e's nieire' and moie' cri))])le'el the 
trade ol the* Chnie'se* with the Siiiida 
Islands, the'y lurne'd the-ir alte'Jition to a 
ne'ai e'l but hit herto much-ne*glecteel s])liere‘, 
the- ]iiilip|)iiK's. iiiere, too, tlx* Malay 
tube's w'ere eariying on a brisk comme'rce 
be'teire' the* Chme'se' encroached and estab¬ 
lished the'iiise'lve's em elille’re'iit ])e)ints aUmg 
the eeiast. I'his ste'p w'as take'll in the 
^ lemrte'e'nth ce'ntury .it latest. 

inese Chinese trader 

p”’?"'***'*'»was alrc-ady lollowcl l.y 

Philippines g ...11 1 ' 

e'lnigrants, wilo se'ttled in larger 


mixed with the aborigines, and in this wxiy, 
just as in Neirth Bonu'o, calk'd into life new^ 
Chinese-Malay tribe's. When, .alter the 
interference' of the S])aniards, the* ('hinese 
trader's withdre'W’ or w'ere restricteal to 
ek'tinite localities, the*se mixed tribe's re*- 
mainetl behind in the country, 

S(jb 


To sum up, it may be said that the 
('hinese', beith he*re and in Indonesia, 
exeu'cised a certain amount of political 
influence, and tmidiiced some mine)r ethno- 
logie'al change's, anel that they are even neiw 
still w'orking in this latter eiirection. On 
the othe*!' hand, the intellectual influence 
ol ( hina has not been great, and canne)t 
be compared e've'ii re'ineitely with that ot 
the' Ineiians and Arabs, ('hiname'ii and 
Mal.ays ede'arly are not in symjiathy with 
eae'li other. At the* prc'sent day a 
shaie of the trade* eil the* Archijx'lago (,.i 
more lie's in ( hinese hands, the immi¬ 
gration has enormously increase'd, anel the* 
“ ye'llenv ])eril ” is nowheie* .so notict'able 
a^ there. But the* Malayan must not, 
m any wxiy. be ealk'd lor this re'ason an 
ollshfiot ol ('hint'.se civili.sation. J lie* ('hina- 
man share's with the* luirojie'an the* late ol 
exc're'ising little inlliK'uce' on the intc'lle'c- 
tual hie ol the M.'day. 'The* eaiisi' in both 
e'.'ises is the same ; both laces ap])e‘are’ei 
first and lore'inosi as tiaek'is and ruleis, 
but kindU'd no tlanie ol re-ligieiiis /eal. 
Till* ( hinaman failed bi'cause lu* was 
mdifle'rent to all re'hgious epiestions : tin* 

European failed because 
Why Chinese 11 .1 •. 

, „ Islam, with Its gt*ati*r powi'i 

Failed e'nlisting lollowei's, ])U'- 

vente'd ('lirisliamty. 011 vvhie li 
i( bad steilen a long m.ire h, Irom e'xe'rtmg 
any mllueiice'. It is possible* tli.at meailier 
tune's the ( Imu'se lu'lpeel Buddhism tei 
Me'teuy in the- islands, hut at pie's(*nt 
W'e* possi'ss no certain inleumation em the* 
snl))ect. 


dlu' inhabitants eil India ha\'e mihi- 
ene t'el tlu'ir insular ne*ighbo\ns ejuile ehtte'r- 
e'litly iremi the ( hinese. 'riu'y brought to 
them, te)gi'thei' wa’th an advance'd eavilisa- 
tion. .1 iK'W religion, e>r ratlu'r two re'ligiems, 
w'lucli we*re ek'stmed le) strikt* roe)t side hy 
siele m tlie Are hipelago- Brahmanism anel 
Bueldhism. 'I'he Hinehis anel the other 
inhabitants eif India, who have gained 
their eivihsatiein Ireini them, are as little 
devekeel to seafaring .as the* ('hiiu'se, for 
the coasts eif India are ce)m})aratively jxiew 
in ge>od liail)Ours. Probably the lirst to 
cross the Bay ol Bengal were* the sea-loving 
mhabit.ints of the Snnda T.slands Ihem- 
.selves, who, fir.st .as bolel ])irales like* the 
Norwegian Vikings, ravage'd the coasts, 
hut also sowed the first seeds ol ('ommerce*. 
Hut alter this the inhabitants eif the c oasts 
of NTarer India, who hitherto had kept up 
a brisk inteTeour.se only w'ith Arabia and 
the Persian (hilf, found some'thing very 
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Influence of 
Indin on 
Malaysia 


attractive in the intercourse with the 
islands, which first induced some enter¬ 
prising; merchants to sail thither with their 
store of .s])i('es, until at last an or|;anised 
and jirofitable trade was open(‘d. Many 
centuries, howev^er, must needs hav(‘ pass(‘d 
before the spiritual influence of Indian 
culture really made itself left. Since 
the Hindu ha> as little taste 
lor lecordin;; history as the 
Malay, tiie beginning of the 
intercourse between the two 
groups ol pi‘oj)les can be settled only by 
indirt‘ct evidenci*. The two articU^s ol 
trade pi'ciiliar to the islands, and in (‘arhei 
times procurable Irom no other source. 
W(‘re the clove .ind the nutnu'g. 'fhe first 
appearaiK't' ol thes(‘ ])rO(lucts on tin* 
Western marki'ts must, accordingly, give 
an indication ol thi* latest date at wliich 
th(‘ interc'oursi* ol Neana India with the 
Malay Archi}K*iago can have been syste- 
inatjcally de\eloped. Both these spices 
were namt'd among the articles imported 
to Alexandria tor the lirst time in the ag(‘ 
ol Marcus Aurelius tint is to sav, about 
iMo A.T). : while, a ceiituiy earhei, the 
“ Pcriphis ol till' hrylhra*an Sea ” does 
not numtioii them. 

11, then, we reflect that a certain tinn- 
would hav(* Ik'c'U ie(|uired to laiuiliaiiM* 
the natives of India with thos{‘ spices Indore 
there was any idea ol shipping them lur- 
ther, and that pi-ihaps on the first trading 
voyages, nt‘c<‘ssarily diu'cted toward the 
Stiaits ol Malac'c'a, jiiodiicts ot that region 
and ol more distant parts ol the* Archi¬ 
pelago had been exchangc‘d, W(‘ are 
justified in placing the beginnings ol the 
Indiaii-Malay tiade in th<‘ first century 
ol our chronology. This theory is suj)- 
[lorted by tlie mention in the “ Periplus ” 
ol voyages by the inhabitants of India to 
tlie “ (iolden ('herson(*se,” by which is 
pi\)l)ably meant the ])eninsula ot Malacca, 
(diine.se accounts lead us to suppose 
that at this time Indian merchants had 
even reached the south coast 
Centre of At a later jieriod more 


Early Trade 


detailed accounts of thci.slaiids 


'reached the Gra;*co - Roman 
world. Kvaai before cloves and nutmegs 
a]^j)eared in the tradi'-lists of Alexandria. 
Ptolemy, the geograjiher, had already in¬ 
serted on his maj) ol the woild the name.s 
“ Malayu ” and Jav'a.” Various otlier 
facts j)oiiit to the position of the Island of 
Java as the centre of file island civilisation, 
and the emporium for the commerce wiiicli 
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some centuries later was destined to allure 
even the ponderous junks of the Chinese to 
a voyage along their coasts. 

Following in the tracks ot the merchants, 
and ])erha])s thi'inselves condescending to 
do a stroke of business, Indian priests gra¬ 
dually came to the islands and won rejiuta- 
fion and iTnjHirtance there. India itself, 
however, at tlie beginning of tlu* Christian 
era, was not a united country from the 
ndigioiis ]>oint of view. Buddhism, like an 
invading torrent, had destroyed tli(‘ old 
Brahma creed, had shatter(*d the (Mste 
system, and had then scait out its mission¬ 
aries to achieve spU'iidid suectss m almost 
all the surrounding coiiiilries. 

P>iit it had not been able to overthrow 
tilt* old K'ligion ol the land ; Braliiiiaiiism 
once moie assi'iied itsell with an int“\- 
haustibk* \itality. At the pu'st'iit day 
i^>iiddhisin lia> \'irtually disapj)eined in its 
fiist home, while the old cre(‘d has again 
obtained an almost exclusive dominion. 
I'lie growth ol Hindu intluence 111 the 
islands falls m the transition jieriod when 
the two lornis oi religion existe(l side b\- 
side, and th<‘ U'hgions dis|)utes with India 
are not without importanei'loi 
Importation ol Indian niltiiie. 

P . Buddhists and Biahmaus come 

e igions sc(‘ne side 1)\ side, olten 

avowedly as ii\'als, altliongli it remains 
doubtlul wlietlier the .seliisin k*(l to any 
warlike e()m])li('ations. The iortiines ot 
the two sects in the Mala> .Ai ('liipc'lago are 
remaikiddy liki‘ those ot tluMr eo-religion- 
ists m India. In tlu' lornuM n'gion Bud¬ 
dhism was tem])oiaiily vietoiloiis, and felt 
its mark on the most glorious ej^oeh ol 
Javanese history ; but Ihahinanisin 
showed greater vitality, and has not eviai 
yet b(*en entiiely itjiKUH lied, whih‘ the 
Buddhist laith sjH'.iks to us only from 
lh(‘ gigantH' ruins oi its teinpK's. 

The thought is suggested that the 
Brahman and the Buddhi.st Hindus came 
Irom differ(‘nt parts ot the jieninsiila. 
James Fergusson conjec'tiiied tlie honu* ol 
the Buddhist immigrants to be in (iujerat 
and at the mouth ot the Indus, and that ot 
the Brahman to be in Telingana and at 
the month of the Kistna, or Krishna. 
The architecture of the Indian temples on 
Java, and the language ol the Sanscrit 
in.scriptions found there, lend colour to 
this view. Wc may mention, however, 
that recently it has been asserted by 
H. Kern and J. Groneman, great autho¬ 
rities on Buddhism, that the celel>rated 
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temples of Boro-Budiir must liave been 
erected (850-()00) by followers of the 
southern P>uddhists, whose sect, for 
example, predominated on South Sumatra 
in th(‘ kin.c^dom of Sri-Hhodja. Hrahmans 
and Buddhists (‘ertainly did not appear 
contemporaneously in java. 

1 'he most ancient temj)les were certainly 
not erected by l^uddhists, but by worship- 
f)ers ot V’ishnu in th(‘ fifth century a.J). 
Some inscrij)tions tound in West java, 
which may also be as('ribed to followers 
oi \'islinn, date Irom the same century. 
riu‘ ( Iiiiiese Ibiddhist Fa-hien, who visited 
the Island about this tinu*, mentions the 
Hindus, but dot's not ajijiear to liave 
lound any members ot his own laith tluat*. 
Actoidiiii^ to this \'i(‘W tlu* Indians ol 
the Coioinandel coast would have hist 
establislied commercial relations with the 
Islands ; it was only 'atei that they were 
tollowed by ili(‘ inlial)itants oj tlu* north¬ 
west < oast ol India, who, beini^ also con- 
netted with the civilised ('oimtries ot the 
W'est, jj:ave a ,i;rt\it stimulus to trade, and 
betaine the leadme spirits ot the Indian 
(olony 111 jawi Ibis, thfii, explains th(‘ 

Kiter jiredoininaiice ol Hud- 
° tlbisin 111 the MalayArchipelaqo. 

Duddhtst 1,1 1,1 ’ ' . I 

« In the ( lelitli century A.1). the 

mmm;r<ilion oi the Hindus, 
lilt hiding 111 their number many l^ud- 
dliists. seems to have increased m java 
to an extiaoidmaiy extent. The con- 
stniction ol a Buddhist temple at 
Kalasaii in the \ear 771) is leconled 
Ill iiist riptions, 'riu' victory ol Indian 
t'lN'ilisation was then confirmed ; the 
iiileis tmiied with enthusiasm to the 
new tornis ol beliel, and s])eiil their ai'cu- 
niiilated riches m the erection ol vast 
tem|)les modelled upon those ol India, 
Idom java, which was then the political 
eentie ol the Aichipela^^o, the culture and 
leli^don ol the Hindus spread to the nei^h- 
bonniiL; islands, to Sumatra, South Borneo, 
and other ])arts ol the Archijiela^^o. The 
most easti'i'ly |)oints wdiere Buddhism 
ai'hieved any results were the island of 
Ternate and the islet oi Tobi, north-east 
ol Halmahera, w'hich already formed a 
stepping-stone to Micronesia. At that 
time Pali wxis the language of the educated 
classes. The Indian systems of writing 
stimulated the creation of native scrij)ts 
even among those tribes which, like the 
Battaks in tlui interior of Sumatra, were 
but slightly affected in other res[)ects by 
the wa\’e of civilisation. The influence of 


India subsequently diminished. In the 
fifteenth century it once more revived, a 
fact that may certainly be connected with 
the political condition of java. Since Bud¬ 
dhism had at this time almost disappeared 
in Nearer India, this revival implies also a 
strengthening of the Brahman doctrine, 
which had survived, theiefore, the fall of 
the Indian civilisation. In 
^ ^ . the meantime the victorious 

oming successors to Hinduism, the 
^ Islamitic Arabs, had appeared 

upon the scene. The Arabian trade to 
Egypt and India had nourished before 
the time ot Mohammed, had receiviaj 
the jirodiicts ol the Archipelago from the 
liands of the Indian niendiant^, and had 
transmitted tluan to the civilised jieoples 
ol the West. It is possible that Arabian 
traders may have early reached java 
without gaming any inlliience there. It 
was Islam which fust stamped the wander¬ 
ings ol the Arabs wath their peculiar 
character ; it changed harmless traders 
into the leacheis ol a new' doi'lrini', whose 
smqdicity stood m liapjiy contrast to the 
elaborate theology ot the Hindus, and to 
the degenerate lorm ol Buddhism which 
could have retained little ot its original 
purity in tin* Malay .Archijudago. 

The new duties wdiuh his religion now 
iinjiosed on the Arabian mendiant inspired 
him w’lth a tresh spirit ot adventure, and 
with a boldness that did not shrink trom 
crossing the Indian Ocean, 'fhe rise of 
the Calitihate, which drew to ilsell all the 
w'ealth ol the Orient, secured to the bold 
mariners and tradeis a market lor their 
wares and handsome j)lolit•^. Biishira then 
attained prosjuaity, and w'as the point 
Irom w'hii'h those daring voyages wmx* 
made whose tame is re-echoed m the mar¬ 
vellous adventures ol Siiulbad tlu‘ Sailor 
in the Arabian Nights. Oman, on the 
Persian (iull, became an im]H)rtant em- 
poriuri, but even the older ports in 
Southern Arabia ('omjieted w'ith their new 
rivals, and still relaiiual the 
M "'ith. ICgypt. 


in Mftlaysia 


'I'lie voyages of the Arabs at 


the time ol the Caliphate form 
the first stage in the connections between 
the Archi])elago and the world of Islam, 
which seem at first to have been ©f a 
purely commercial character. The enter- 
])rising spirit of the Arabian merchants 
soon led them, after once the first 
stejis had been taken, beyond the 
Malay Archipelago to the coasts of China, 
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Decline of 

Arabian 

Trade 


which, in the year 850, were already con¬ 
nected with Oman in the Persian (kill by a 
nourishing maritime tradi'. This, how¬ 
ever, neccssitat(‘d the f^rowth ol stations 
tor the transit trade in the Aicliipelai^o 
itself, where Arabian traders permanently 
settled and. as we can easily iindiTstand, 
eiidt*av(mred to win snpjiorters 
tor Islam, Ik’eii then conver¬ 
sions on a larf^^e scale might have 
resiilteil had not tin' over¬ 
throw ol tile Cali])hati‘ gradually caused an 
extraordinary decline m the Arabian tiade, 
and c()ns(‘(|iiently in the influence ot the 
Arabs throughout the islands. 

A new stimulus was given to the inter¬ 
course between the states ot Islam and 
the Malay Archi])elago when, at the time 
ol the ( ru-satles, the Mohammedan world 
regained its j)ower. and the dominion ol 
th(‘ Saracens tlouiished, about ijm) a.d. 
M(‘vei tlieU'ss, Islam appeals to have 
aidiieved little success at that time in the 
islands, apart jiossibly from the conver¬ 
sion ol Moliamnu'd Shah, a Malay pinue 
C(‘sident in Malacca. This e\'ent, hovvc'ver. 
which, accoidmg to a somewliat untrust¬ 


worthy account, occurred in 1276, was of 
great importance lor the luture, since tin* 
Malays in tla^ narrowi'r sense became the 
most zealous Moliammedaiis of the Archi¬ 
pelago. The third great revival of trade, 
produced by the prosperity of the Turkish 
and Kgyjitian emthres inthefourtc'enth ('en- 
tury, pr(‘j)are(l the way for the victory ol 
the new doctrine, which was jH'rmaneiitly 
decided by the acquisition ol Java. The 
first unsuccesslul attempt at a Moham¬ 
medan movement on Java took place in 
1'>28 : a second, equally lutile, was made 
in I ]()i. Put little liy littk* the continuous 
exertions ol the Arabian merchants, who 
soon found ready htdpers among the 
natives, and had won sympathisers in the 
Malays ol Malac'ca, jirepared the ground 
tor the final victorv of the Mohammedan 
doctiine. The Prahmaiis, whose religion, 
as now a[)peared, had struck no <leep loots 
among the pt'ople, ottered a leeble and 
iiieflectiial resislance to the new ('laa^d. Tlie 
fall ol the kingdom of Modyojiahit, whit h 
had been lhi‘ reliige ol tlu‘ Indian religious 
party. coin])l<‘t(‘lv destioyed Ihaliiuanisin 
in Java in the y(‘ai 1-178. 


THE EUROPEANS IN AALAYSIA 


''WICTORY cheeied the missionaries ol 
^ Islam at tlu‘(‘iid. A l(Avd(‘cadeslater 
the first luiropeans a})|)eart‘d in tht' Archi¬ 
pelago. They, indeed, were fated to win 
tht'political supiemacy, but their spiritual 
intlucncewas not eqmd to that ot Islam. 

Th ' PortugU(‘se admiral, Diego Lopez 
de Secpieira, and his men, when they 
apj)eaied in thi' year 150(1 on tlu* coast ol 
vSumatra, were certainly ikU the first 
navigators ol Eiirojieaii race to set loot 
on the shores of the Malay Islands. Many 
a bold tradei may hav(‘ ])ushed his way 
thus tar in earlier times ; and the first 
traveller m whom the Kuropean spirit ol 
exploration and stnmgth ot jmrjiose were 
embodied, the great Ycnetian, Mai('o 
P(do, had visited the islands in the year 
12(^5, and reached home salely after a 
})rosp('rous voyage. No brisk intercourse 
with Eu ope could be maintained, Iiowever, 
until a successlul attempt had Ix'en made, 
in T4()7-I4()8, to ciicumnavigate the 
southern extremity ot Africa, and thus to 
discover the direct sea route to tlie East 
Indies. Alter that, the n'gion was .soon 
opened u]). 

The first expedition under Seqiieira 
w'ith difficulty escaped annihilation, as it 
was attacked, by order of the native 


])iincc, whih' anchoring in the harboiii 
ol Malacca. In any tMsc tlK‘ govianor, 
Allonso d’All)iiquei(iue, when lu* was on 
hiN way to Malacca, 1111511, had a sjiUmdid 
excuse to hand lor ad(q)ting a vigorous 
policy and jdundering tlk‘ Malay iiKU'chant- 
imui s he pass(xl. Since the Sultan ot 
Malacca ottered no sati'^lactory indemnity, 
war was declared with Inm ; tlu‘ town was 
caj)tured altei a hard fight, and was made 
into a strong base lor the Portuguese 
power. Albiujuercpi “ then attempt(xl to 
(‘stablish communicat*ions with Java, and 
made jinqiarations to enter into closer 
relations with the S])ice Islands in the 
P 3 ast, the Moluccas. Alter his d(‘parture 
r(‘j)(iated efforts we?*(‘ made to recover 
Malacca from the Portuguese, but the tort 
held out. 

The Portugue e had followed on the 
tracks ot he Arabs as far as Malacca, 
the crossing iioint of the Indian 

Pytuguese 

Adventures cherished the dream 

in Mninysia r , . /-u- 1 

of advancing to China, and 

thus securing the trade with that country. 
A fleet undey Fernao Perez d’Andrade 
sailed in tlie year 1516 from Malacca, and, 
after an unsiiccesstul ])reliminary attempt, 
reached Canton in 1517 Communications 
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with the Moluccas had already been 
formed in 1512 through the efforts of 
Francisco SerVao ; and, since the Portu¬ 
guese interien'cl in the disputes of the 
natives, the commander of their squadron, 
Antonio de Brito, soon succeeded in 
ac<iuiring influence there, and in founding 
a tort on Ternate in 1522. They wane 
unpleasantly disturbed in their plans by 
the small Spanish squadron of Ferdinand 
Magellan, who had himseli been killed 
on Mat an on April 27th ; this fle(‘t, after 
crossing the l^icifK', a])])ean‘d cai November 
Mth. 1521, t)ff Tidor, and tri(‘fl to enton'c 
th(' claims of the King oi Sjiain to the 
Molnc('as. 

(jeiKM'.dly SjM'aking. it was cleir, <‘ven 
then, that tlu^ Portuguese could not 
possibly be in a position 
to mak(' lull us(‘ ol the 
(‘iiormous trat't of newly 
disC()V(‘r('d tenitury, or 
even to colonise it. 'I here 
was never any idea ot a 
leal coiKjiU'st (‘ven ol the 
coast distru'ts. A large 
])ait ol the available 
iorces must have been em- 
jiloyed in holding Malac< a 
and keeping the small 

Malay piedatory states 111 
check. w'liil(‘ the* wars 
w'ltli (diina made lurtlu'r 
ilemands. 'Ilu‘ Malay 
pi nice ol Ihntang, m 
particular, with his 

iaig(‘ ileet, continually 
ihit'ateiied the liirtii- 
gu(‘s(' possessions on the 
Strait ol Malacca, and 
alter 132,; cai s'd great 
distress in the colony, until his capital 
was destroyed in 1327. Tlu' ])Osition 

ol the I’ortugiK'se on the Moluccas wars 
also tar liom secure, since the state 
of Tidor, winch wais liieiidly to Spam, 
show’cd intense hostility. Cmnmercial 
relations had been established sine' 
1322 with the state of Sunda in 
\Vestern Java, but tlu* permission to 
jilant a settlement in the country itself 
WMs refused. On Sumatra, wiiere Men- 
angkabau w\as visited by the I’ortuguese 
as early as 1314, some petty states 
recognised the suzerainty ol Portugal ; 
Achin, on the contrary, wars able to 
assert its inde])endence, while attempts to 
establish intercourse with Borneo were 
not made until 137,0. 


In the same year new disturbances 
broke out in the Moluccas, since the en- 
croadiments of the Portuguese com- 
mandcMs, who had taken the King of 
d'ernate jirisoiicr, had incensed the subjects 
ot this ally. Whem the new^ commander- 
in-chief, Cionzalo Pereira, to crown all, 
declared that the clove trade was the 
monopoly ol the Portuguese (Tovernment, 
the indignation was so inlensti that the 
queen ordered him to hi' miirde ed, and 
the lives of th ' other Portuguese w'ore 
in the greatest jeopardy. Peace w'as 
restored with tlu' utmost difficulty. Fresh 
disorders were diii* to that corrupt mob of 
adventurers w'ho iiiled the islands in the 
name of the King ot Portugal, abandoned 
thi'inselves to tl e most lu'i'ntious excesses, 
and iindiummed their 
owai authority by dis- 
s<*nsions among them¬ 
selves. Till* governor, 
'rrislao de Taide, brought 
matt('rs to such a ])itch 
that all the princes of 
the Moluccas combined 
against him (137,3) ; 
his successor, Antonio 
(ialvai), at last ended 
tlu‘ wai with ronsidi'rahle 
good tortune, and n'storod 
tli(' piesligt' of Portugal 
on the Sj)ire Islands. 
His administiation cer¬ 
tainly maikc'd the most 
])rosperous ejioi'h of Por¬ 
tuguese rule 111 those 
]xirts. Latei. llie struggles 
h('gan again, ami finally, 
in i3cSo, led to the 
evacuation ot Ternate 
by the Poiiiigni'se and their settlement 
in 1 'idor. 

Thus thi* inti nonce ol the Portuguese 
w'as lestriclod to parts of tlii' Moluccas 
and some places on the Strait of Malacca. 
The Ar('liij)elago w'as in most lespocts only 
the thoroughfare for the Chino-Japanese 
trade, wdiich at first devi'lojied w'itli as 
much jiromise as the East Asiatic missions. 
The prmci])al station ot the trade con- 
tmiied to bo Malacca, notwithstanding 
its dangerous ]>osition betwa^'en states of 
Malay ])irates and the powerful Achin 
on Sumatra. 

The history of Sjianish colonisation in 
the Malay Archipelago i^ almost entirely 
bound lip With the history of the Phili])- 
piiies, and is treated ol in that section. 
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AN EARLY PORTUGUESE GOVERNOR 
Alfonso d Albuquerque, e^lorer, navigator, 
and Governor of the Portuguese East 
Indies, who plundered the Malays in I.Ml. 


THE TOWN OF BANTAM IN THE DAYS OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY 


'I'lu* Portiif^ucsc rule iii Ili(‘ Archi])elap:o 
was as briel as in India. At the end 
()1 llie si\tc(‘nlli (’(‘iitury the two nations 
whic h w.u‘ (k'stiiH'd to enter on tlic rich 
inlu'iilanrr, tht‘ Dutch and the Iinj^lish, 
hef.;an tlaar first attc'inpts at < ommcrce 
and colonisation iii the IikImii waters. 
The Dutch in p.irticular, through their 
. w.ii with S|)ain, which 

Commercial tlu' hitherto 1)10- 

.K'''«.Kr . t'-xU' with llir 

the I6th Century J i 

American coloiiK's, weie 

comi)clled to st-ek new fields lor theii 
activity, 'flieir eyes were turned to India. 
wluM'e Portugal, weakened rather than 
strengthened hy the union with Spain 
(15S0), tricHl in vain to enlorce it> intluence 
over a vast tract ol territory. Even with¬ 
out at once bec'oining hostile competitors 
to PortugiK^se trade, thi‘ Dutch iiu*rchants 
might hope to disc'ovei viigin lands, 
whose e.\])loitation j)romisetl lich gains. 

The first Dutch th‘ct set sail iroin the 
Tcxcl on .April 2nd, 15()5, under the ('oni- 
inand ol Cornells de Houtinaiis. a niugh 
adventurer, and amdiored on June 2nd, 
15C)(), olf Bantam, the chief trading ]>()rt of 
Java. This expedition did little to .secuie 
the friendship of the natives, owing to 
the bad (jualities of the commander; 
but at least it ])aved the wav for further 
enter|)rise. In the course ol a few years 
a number of small tiading companies arose, 
which succeeded only in interfering with 
each other and causing mutual ruin, until 
they were finally combined, through the 
co-operation ot (Mdenbarneveld and IMnce 


Maurice, on March iotli, if)o2, into a laige 
company, the “ rnix’ei^al Dutc h Piiited 
East Indi.i ('onip.mv,” fhis iomj)an\ 
'>()on obtained pONScssions m tla .M.da\’ 
Arc'hipelago. and att(‘r i();2 ('ise<l hill 
sovereign sway o\'er iD territoiw 

The companv loiinded a p(Mnianeii( 
si'ttlement in Ikintiiin. who-^e jjiiiki' in.uh' 
liH'iidly ovcMtiiri's. and tlh \’ look ox'ei the 
already t‘,\isling liadmg luih'rpi ises in 
T<‘rnat(‘, Amhoin.i .ind B.inda, the exist 
eiK'e oi wliK h j)ro\t‘s in( ident.dlv tlial 
even tin* Dnt( h had at onci' tru'd to win 
thiMi vhare ol tlu' spui' trade. Djspii((‘s 
in coiiseqiK'iKU' arosr on tlu' .MohuuMs m 
11)0], when thc' native's, e\as[)e'iat('d hy 
tlu- o])pressi()n ol the Portugiu'se and 
S|)aniai ds. took tlu' sidr of tlu' I )iit('h. 'flu' 
undertakings ol the' e()m|)an\' wi'ie, how¬ 
ever, lii’st put on a ^yste'inal!(' hasi^. m 
the ye'ai itxxg lu'ii t lu' office* ol a gove'rnor- 
geme'ral was cu'ate'd. at whose sidr the 
"Council ol India " was pkued, and thus 
i sort of indi'peiideiit gov ci ninciit was 
e*stahlished in the Ar('hi])('lago. 

The Sjianiards now sufle'ied a comph'le 
elcfeat. And whe'n in tlu'ir ])la('(‘ the luig- 
lish a]){)eared anel eiite'red into 
fV *'r K com])e'tition with tlu* 

° .1 rf !\ company, tlu'vtoiind theinsedves 
nnd Dutch py (iovernor- 

(ienerafjan Pieterszon Coen, a man who, 
competent to lace all dangcM's, finally 
consolidated thc supicinacy of the Dutch. 
Thc English tried in vain to acefuire influ¬ 
ence on Java by the helji ot the Sultan of 
Bantam. Coen defeated his opponents, 
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renioved the Dutch settlements to Jacatra, 
where he ioiinded in the year ihiQ the 
liiture centre of Dutch ])ower, Hatavia, 
and com]>elled Bantam, whose trade was 
thus f;r('atly dama;:^(‘d. to listen to tiMuns. 
“ W'e havi‘ set loot on Java and acquir(‘d 
powei in the country,” Cotui wrote to the 
directors ot the comj)anv ; 

"see and H'tl(‘Ct what lH)ld 
('ourat^o can achieve!” ho 
Ills chaf^uin the Dut('h 
rioverunient, Irom (on- 
suleiations ol Kuiojx'an 
()oli('V. (l(‘ti'i iniiK'd to ad- 
nul the Ifai.e:!ish a.t^ain to 
tlie Ai ehijH'la;,^o. 'I'lus pro- 
( ('(‘dine led to numerous 
('omj)h('ations, and finally 
to the massacre of a num- 
her ol hai^lishmen, on tie* 

]>u't('\t that tlu'v had tru'd 
to ( ajU lire tlu' I )nt< h ]X)rts 
on Amhoimi. ('oi'ii’s whoh' 
energies weri' i't'(|uiu‘d tri 
hold liatax’Ki, whuli was 
hesiei^efl in ihjS 1)\’ the 
JavaiK'se. His death, whu li 
ot curred in that same yeai, 
w.is a hea\'\* blow to the Dut( li powei. 

Tlu' intliK'iiet' ol till' ('ompany. however, 
w.is nc)W sullii lent 1\' assined to withstand 
sh.eiit slioeks, I'lic' Portuj,;ut‘se had lu'en 
htth' by littU' dri\'en liaek and lorei'd 
almost entiri'lv to abandon tlu' ICast 


Asiatic trade. The English frumd a field 
for their activity in India, and the Spani¬ 
ards retained the Phihj)})in('s, but were 
compelled in dehnitely to waive all 

claim to tiie Moluccas. Java and the 
Spice Islands were the bases of tlic Dutch 
jiower. which reached its greatest pros- 
])eiity under the (iovernoi- 
Geiieral, Anton van Diemen 
(it);() ibq3). Mak'uuva was 
fill'll conqiK'red, a irii'iidly 
iindt'rstandmg was estab- 
lislu'd with the jirinc^'s ol 
Java, and Batavia was 
('iilaigi'd and tortilied in 
everyway. Soon afterward 
till' sea route to the East 
Indies was sinned by thi' 
lounding ot out' station at 
the (kijic ol Good Hfipe 
and anotlu'i on Mauritius. 
P>ut in this connei'tion the 
hiK'ksti'nng sjiirit ot the 
trading company was iin- 
])leasautly shown in thi' 
legulalioiis which wen* 
passed tor tlu- inamti'ii- 
ance ol the spice monopoly 
in the Mohucas, and wi'ie !iaught with 
the most kmieiitable conseijiu'nces lor the 
native population. 

(ireatei attention was now giadually 
])aid to the hitherto neglecti'd islands ot 
the Archipekigo esjH'cially a-, h'ormosa, 



FOUNDER OF DUTCH POWER 
IN THE EAST 

Jan Pieterszon Coen, the Governni- 
General of the Dutch East Indies, from 
n»H to and foundei of Batavia. 



THE CAPITAL CITY OF BATAVIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
The headquarters of Dutch power in the East, founded by Coen in the year 1619, and then called Jacatra. 
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capliircd in 10 ^ 4 , was in i()f )2 lost to tlic 
Chinese. The attempts to set foot on 
.Sorneo met at first with little success ; on 
the cUher hand, factories weie founded on 
different points of th(' coast of Sumatra, 
and in tlu‘ year i()()y the Princt' of Macassar 
on C(‘lel)('s was con(|uered and compelled 
to coiu liuh' a tu'aty to the advantaj;(* ol 
British J;>va ll.c 

Withdr.w.1 '"Hi";"''' <>< '1"' yHt'h con- 

fromJava , V’T-j, 

was humbh'd in Tt>(S 4 , and the 

final wit lull awal ol the Enp;lish horn Java 
was the result. P>ut evi'ii in later times 
then* were many sev(‘it‘ struf^gh's. 

Lik(' almost all the i^rc'at sovereif^n 
trading coin]Kniit‘s ol the ai^je ol diseoviMy, 
Ihe Dulch Ikast India ('om])any enjoyed 
but a short ju-riod ol jirosperity. The Old 
sjiiril ol enleipris(‘ (lied away; a m^^- 
^^ardly jK'ltiiK'ss sjiread mor(‘ 
and more, and jModuced a 
demoralisiiii^ eflect on the 
s(‘rvaiits ol th(' company, 
althouj^h th('ir danfivioiis 
}>osts and the tropu'al 
rhinalt' must have s(Mved 
as an exciisi' in any case 
lor mimenuis (‘\c('ss('s. In 
1741 lh(‘ (io\einoi-(ieneial, 

DiedeiK'k Dnrvc'ii, had to 
be ie('all(‘d, alU'i' baiely two 
years ol of(ic(\ on ai'count 
ol unj'aialh'k'd inisrondiiet ; 
but ih(‘ stale ol lliiiif^s did 
not improve a])pu‘ciably 
e\’en altei* Ins dejiartui 
The inis<:;overnment wei^laxl 
most heavily on the (diinese 
inei’chanls and workiiK'ii 
who were settk'd in the 
towns. At last, in Java, this j)art ol 
the ])o|)nlation. which was essentMlly 
untnistwoi thy and had always b(‘en 
aiiniiif^^ at political inthieiice, was driven 
into oj)en rt'volt. Since the ('hinese 
rendered the vicinity ot JEitavia insecun*, 
the citi/a'ii'- arnu'd theniseUes, and at 
the order ol the (iovernor-dent'ial, Adrian 
N’alrkenier, massacred all the (hinese 
111 the town in October, 1740 . Htit it 
was only alter a lon^ series oi fif^hls that 
the insurgents, who had lormed an allianc'e 
with Javanese jirinces, were com])letely 
detealed. and the opportunity w'as seized 
ol once more ('xti'iidint^ tlu' territory of the 
company. 

The siren,e:th ol the ('ompany wais r)ased 
on its jt'alonsly-guai(led trade monopoly. 
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A CELEBRATED DUTCH 
GOVERNOR 

Anton van Diemen, Governor-General 
of the Dutch East Indies (n» 5 n- 4 '.) 
when Dutch power was at its zenith. 


A blow diiTcted at that was necessarily 
keenly tell. It w'as observed in Holland 
with a justifiable anxiety that the English, 
whose naval ])ow'er was now the first in 
tht‘ world, once more directed their activi¬ 
ties to the East Indies, and came into 
competition w'ith the comiiany not only 
on the mainland but also on Sumatra and 
th(‘ Moluccas, answering all remonstrances 
with thinly veiled menaces. The mouhk'r- 
ing officialism ot the Dutch coinjiany w'a-. 
totally unable to cojh* with this Iri'sk 
emagv. WdiiU* individuals amassed wa'alth, 
the incomt' of th(‘ (a)mi)any dimiiiislu'd. 
and all jirotits on the unceasing wars with 
Malay ])irati's and similar costly und('r- 
takings liad to 1h‘ saciifK'ecb 

Toward tin* close oi the eighti'eiiih 
century the States-CieiKTal wvia' com|)elled 
to aid the hel})l(‘ss .sovereign comjiaiiy by 
‘^eiidmg a small Ik^'t ot 
warships. Itiit when tlu' 
Xeth(nlands. altei their 
transtormation into the' 
“ Batavian Kh'jmblK' ” on 
Jamiary j()th, i (j^, were 
iiu'olved m war with Eng¬ 
land. till' late ol tht' ('om- 
jianv W'as sealed : it lell as 
an mdins'l \’ictim ol tlu' 
Eu'neh Revolution. '1 lu' 
CajK- s('ttl(‘ment tiist went : 
thi'ii ('('vlon and all tlu‘ 
|)oss('ssi()ns in India weie 
lost. In 17(15. Main ('a aKo 
t(‘ll. and a yvdv liter Am- 
boina and JEnida wi‘U‘ 
taken, d'eanate alone otteix'd 
any rc's stanci'. Java, which 
lor the moment was not 
attacked by tlu' Ibiglish, 
was .soon alniosi the only relic ot the 
oiKx* wide realm ol the comjiany, which, 
Jiarassed wath debts and (mtiH'bled by tin* 
])olitical situation at home, could hold 
out a l(‘w ytxirs longer only by d(‘s})erate 
iiK'ans. The coinjiany was di.ssolved in 
the year 17(18, and Holland took over its 
])os.sessions m 1800. 

The changv* ol the Batavian rejuiblic on 
May 2t)th, tS( 4(), into a kingdom held at 
A p 1# f Napolf'on. and the 

° Enmch occu])ation ot Holland 
on July (hh, 1801, involved 
luithei inijiortant conse(piences 
tor the East Asiatic jiosses ions. 'J he 
British took advantage ol tlu* ])ropitions 
moment to beconu' masters ot the colonic's 
which had now' become Eiench. and in the 


Napoleon’s 

Wars 


THE EUROPEANS IN MALAYSIA 


year iSii, as a final blow, 
equipped an exj)e(lition 
against Java. Its success 
was coiTij>lete ; Batavia 
tell without any resist¬ 
ance, and the small Dutch 
army, which h(‘ld out tor 
a short time in the vicinity 
ot the caj)ital, was iorc(‘d 
to surr.aider on Se])tem- 
ber I8th. 

(insat Britain took 
])Oss(‘ssi()n of th(* Dutch 
colonies, and jnoved Ikt 
loyalty to those great 
]a'mc]])h's which have 
rais('d luT to be the first 
mail lime anil comnKMrial 



DUTCH EAST INDIAN MERCHANT SHIP OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


j)oW('r of the world by abolishing the 
monopolu's and establishing fr(\‘ trade. 
But tlie j>re'i))itate introduction of these 

iel(»ims and —- 

other in)udi- 

< loiis uK'asiirc's 
soon led to all 
sorts ()j ('on- 

flicts and (lis- 
ordiM's, which 
dejiriv('d the 
Ih'ilish (lO- 
vt'riimenl of 
any adwintage 
whi(di might 

olhei’wist' ha^’e 
Ix'en g.iiiuMl 
Irom then new 
possession. 

Alter th(' fall 
ot Napoleon, ^ Malay vessel of i 

the Netherlands, by ihe d'reaty of l.ondon 
ol August ig,th. 1814, reciuvtHl back the 



coloni(‘s whi(di had bta-n taken from them, 
with the exception of the ('ape and ('eylon. 
On Junt‘ 24th, iSif), tlu' Dutch c m- 

rnissiouers at 

B.ilavja took 
o v e r t h (‘ 
gov e r n m eiit 
Iromtlu hands 
ol th(‘ Ihitish 
com m aiider. 
X e V er theless, 
the British 
soon afterw.ird 
striK'k a st‘ver(‘ 
blow’ direi'tly 
at tlie Dutch 
I'olony, by ad¬ 
ding to their 

]) os sessions 

on Malacca, 

MALAY vessel OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY which had 
been held since i/iSfi, (he island ol .Singa- 
])ore, w'hii'h they acfjuired by ])urchas(\ 



DUTCH EAST INDIAN WARSHIP OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY UNDERGOING REPAIR 


and by establishing there 
in a short lime a flourish¬ 
ing enij)oiiiim tor world 
tiad(', Batavia was the 
ehiet loser by this, and its 
population soon sank to 
one-half ol what it had 
loimerly betm. 

'I'he dissolution of the 
('ompany, and ihe British 
ndoims, had broken dowai 
the narrow'-spirited system 
ot monopolies, ancl the 
Dutch Gf'vernment had 
no option but to conform 
to th(‘ alteied ('onditions. 
A small country like Hol¬ 
land, how’('ver, could 





GOVERNMENT HOUSE, SINGAPORE SCENE FROM PENANG WHARF 



ON THE RIVER AT SINGAPORE 

CiRF.AT BRITAIN IN MALAYSIA: VILWS OF SINGAPORE AND PENANG 

riK-toi-i iphs bj r. I ainbcrt, Siti|'.ipnrc, .ind L'lulerwood & Underwood. Lomloii 
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neither, from economic reasons, adhere 
to the l^ritish system of tree rade nor 
waive all direct national revenue, and in 
its place await the indirect results ol 
unrestricted commerce ; the colonies W(*re 
('omj)elle(l not only to sujijiort themselves 
and the colonial army which had now 
been lormed, Init also to ]>rovide lor a 
_ surplus. Thus the s])ic(‘ mono- 

1 he System Moluccas, which had 

Of Monopoly successfully abolished, was 

Modified 

soiiK'what inodilied and less ])rofitabl(‘ 
lonn than before, since in the interval tlie 
cultivation ol s|)ict's had been introduced 
into otlu'r ])arts ol lh(‘ trojiical woild. Th(‘ 
bulk ol th(' revenue had to be suj)j)hed by 
the patient population of java, which, 
in accordance with a sclu'ine drawn u]) 
by the ('io\’ernor-(i('neral, Jan von diai 
iJosch, in iN.jo, w.is einploved on a large 
scale in jorced labour on (jovernment 
plantations, and was also burdened by 
heavy ta\es. 

'I lu' Dutch ])()ssc*ssions trom that tmu* 
wee no longc'i nuMKuc'd bv foieign 
enemies ; l)iit the ('olonial aiiny had to 
su[)pit'ss many insiirri'ctioiis and coiKpier 
lU'w P'rntones lor Holland. 'I'he Dutc'h, 
b\’ slow dc'giees and in \'ariou«^ W’ays, 
obtained th(‘ iindis])ut(‘d command ol th(‘ 
Indian Archipelago. For a long lime, in 
the large' islands ol Snniatra and lh>rneo, 
lhe\ e\<‘icised only a more or less acknow- 
k'dged intliuMice on tlu' coasts, while the 
Intel ior. even at the present day, does not 
cvciywliere obey thidr rule ; in any case 
th(‘ coast (lislii(.ls ga\e ihem much w'ork 
to do, as th(‘ir desjx-rate battles with 
Ac Inn. Ol Acheh, jirove. d'he native j)rinces 
were almost everywdiere lelt in possession 
ol iht'ir tilli's ; but on many occasions the 
Dutch, not reluctantly jierhaps, wer(‘ 
loiced to take' diiierent districts undei 
their immediate govt'rnment The splen¬ 
did training which their colonial officials 


received assured them success. A/rii'at 
change in the internal conditions began 
in the year iStxS. The situation of the 
natives on Java, which had Ix'come 
intolerable-and still more perhajis the 
know'ledge that, in sjiite of all the lorced 
labour, the profits ol the (iovermneiit 
plantations did not realise exjxxdations > 
led to the abolition of the corvee and the 
former unsound and (‘xtiavagant methods 
of wwking. The cainjiaign which tlu^ 
Dutch poet and former colonial official. 
Jidnard Doinvi's Dt'kker, had conducted 
since 1S50 against the abuses in the 
government, contributed to this result, 
although loi a long time no diiect effirts 
ol his attacks wen' noticeable, d'he ('oflee 
monopoly, indeed, w'as lelt. though soiiu'- 
what modified ; so, too, the ])rin(a])le that 
the native should be lelt to work on his 
own account, tind that then the results ol 
his kd)our sliould bt' compulsoiily bought 
from him at a very low jince, is still 
enforced, since the balance of the Indian 
finaiK'es must be maintained. It w'as 
})ossiblt‘ to abandon the |a\aiu's(‘ system 
ol forced labour without excessive loss 
owing to the fact that the (hw elopmeiit of 
tobaca'o-grow'ing on Sumaira snuc iStq 
and ol coffee-giowing on ( elebes o}X‘n('fl 
up new' sources ol revi'iuie. Ai'cordmglv, 
Ill 187; thi' anti(]uat(‘d s|>ice monojioly 
on the Molin' as was finally abolishi'd 
wathout inllicting an msu]p)oi table' blow 
on the State finances. 

The scientific exploration ol the region 
has been Ix'giin and earned out in a 
very thorough fashion. From 
Modes or inanv points of vi(‘W the 

o onia Dutc h possessions are models 

Adm.n.str.»o« 

tor; and, m sj>itc‘ol all mistake's, the c'arlic'i 
devc'lojmient shows how a small luiropean 
])eople can sue cc'ed in ruling an infinitely 
larger number of unstable Asiatics, and 
in making them [nolitable to itsc'lt. 
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THE ISLANDS AND THEIR STORY 

JAVA: THE CENTRE OF THE DUTCH INDIES 


J AV'A is liir iL'oni being the largest island 
()1 tlu* Areliij)elag(), but it is eiTtainly 
the most iertile, so that it can supjioit 
a v(*i V dense })opulation ; it is also the 
most a('(‘(‘ssi])le. and consequently was the 
tirst and lavourite lesort ot trad(Ts. 
It tiMU‘ that ('ulture has lieeii able to 
take root (‘asily only on the romj>aratively 
flat north coast witli its abundance ol 
h.nluHirs, wink' tin* steep south coast, 
looking out on a s(‘a seldom navigated 
ill old days, has never attained to any 
imjKirtaiK'e. Tht‘ long, narrow islaiKl, 
through wliH'h a (ham of lolty volcanoes 
inns, (li\ades into a number ot districts, 

in whu'h indeiuMideiit ])()hlical constitu¬ 
tions ((*uld bc‘ (lc'\’elo])e(l. 

Ajiait fiom slight tiaces ol a population 
rcsemliling th(‘ Negiitos, Java was origin¬ 
ally inhabited by gemiiiU' ^lalays. No 
rc'halile early history ol th(‘ 


Java the 
Focus of 
Malaysia 


islaml is lorthcommg, since 
lh(‘ lust rc’cords, which an* 


still untrustworthy, date Irom 
the IslamitK' Age*. We aie thus c'om- 
j)c*lled to have* i(*course to the imcoiints 
su])))hed by other nations, and to the 
U'mains ol buildings and inscriptions 
wliK'h an* still to be found plentilully 
on the island. In any case, Java was 
the* focus ol the Archipelago, so far as 
civilisation was coiK’erned, and to sonu; 
extent the jiolitical ('cntre also, and it 
has retained this jiosition down to the 
present day. 

Our t‘arlic*st information about Java 
(xm be traced to the Indian traders, who 
had communication with the island since, 
jierhaps, the lK*ginning of the Christian era, 
Th(‘ fact that the Indians turned sjiecial 
attention to Java, which washy no means 
the neared island of the Archipelago, 
must ('ertainly be due to the existence there 
of rudimentary ])olitical societies whose 
rulers protected the traders, and whose 
inhabitants had already ]xi.ssed that 
primitive stage wlien man had no wants. 


The Indian merchants, by transjilanling 
their ciiltuie to J ava, and gi\ ing the jirinc'es 
an (qiportunity to increase their ])ower 
and wealth through track*, had no small 
share* in the work ol jiohtical consolida¬ 
tion. W'e nuiAt treat as a mythical in- 
^ .. , carnation ol thc*se mtiuences 

,^‘*'* 7 * , the Adyi Saka, who stands at 

Early History ol Hu. native 

iradition. and is 'said to ha\ e 
c^omc* to Java in yH a.d., lor whidi reason 
tlu* Javanese cliroiiology liegiiis with this 
yc*ar. lie gave* them tlieii culture and 
religion, oigaiiiscd their (onstitution, 
made Liws, and introduced wilting. 'J'he 
Javanese legend mentions the names ol 
some* of the kingdom^ mtluenced hy Hindu 
('ulture. Mendaiig K.inmlan is said to have 
hc*c()ine important at the* end ol the* sixth 
or hegmnmg ol the '>evenlh cc'nlury ; in 
<SqO the dynasty ol Jangala, and in 1158 
that ol Pa)ajaram or Pajadsiran, are said 
to have* siic{(*<‘d(‘d. 

The first immigrants to Java were 
W()rship])ers of Vdshmi, who W(‘re IoHowchI 
later by Buddhists ; this tact a])pc'ars 
irom the* inscriptions and ruins and is con- 
hriucHl by the accounts of the Chinese 
Fa-hien. The oldest traces of the* Hindus 
have lieen discovered in Wc*st Java, not 
iar from the* modc*rn Batavia. Tiicre 
must liave lieeii a kingdom 111 that ])art, 
between 400 and 500 .A.i)., wlaise monarch 
was already favourable to the new culture 
and religion. It is pcxssihle that the first 
Buddhists thc*n ajijieared 011 the island and 
acquired iiillueiice. Im])ortaiit iiiscrip- 

« . tioiis dating fiom the Ix-gin- 

Revelations r n P 

of Ancient ^ seventh c'entury 


Inscriptions 


tt*ll us of a jirinceot We>t Java, 


Aditya Dharma, an enthu¬ 
siastic Biiddhid and ruler of a kingdom 
which comprised jwts of the neighbouring 
Sumatra. He conquered a Javanese 
prince, Siwaraga—wlujse name leads us 
I0 conclude that he was a supporter of 
the Brahman doctrines - and built a 
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THE MARKET PLACE IN JAVA. AS EVERYWHERE ELSE. IS THE FAVOURITE RENDEZVOUS 


magnificent paUu'c in a ])art ot Java which 
can no longi'i he identifu'd. Jt (hx's not 
s(*eni to ha\’e Ihhmi any question ol a reli¬ 
gious wai wliicli Ic’d to lliis conthcl, but 
merelvol a jiolitu'al lend. We learn from 
Chiiu^si' sources that there was a kingdom 
of Java to which twenty-eight jietty prun es 
ow'i‘d allegiance, and that in tlu'yoai (>7^ 
a woman, Sim.i, 
was on the tin one. 

Tins kingdom, 
wdiose capital lay 
originally tarihei 
to the cast, em¬ 
braced jiiesumably 
the central jiarts 
ot the ishind, and 
wa-, not tin relon; 
identical with that 
of Adilya Dharrna. 

Hud(ihi.sm, at all 
events, snj)ported 
by a brisk immi¬ 
gration fioin India, 
me eased rapidly 
in powT'i' at this 
time, especially in 
the c(‘nlral jiarts 
ot Java, wdiile in 
the east, and per¬ 
haps in the west 
also, Brahmanism 
held its own. In 
the eighth and 
ninth c e n t u r i e s 
there were nourish¬ 


ing Buddhist kingdoms, wliosr j)ower and 
splendour may b(‘ eonjei'tnied lioin the 
magnifietmt aiiliitec tu!al U’ln nils above 
all, the rums ot temples in tlu‘ centre i»l the 
island -and trom nmneioiis nisei qtUoiis. 
I'lie lacq that in tht‘ yeai Si ; ncgio slaves 
lioin Zanzibai wme sent bv J^iN'a. .!■' a 
prcsiMil to the C'hmcsc ('oiirt slioW'. tin- 
exti'iit ol I avaiioi' 
('oininciee i)l that 
lmi(\ 11 wi‘ inav 
Iii<lg(‘ ol the nn- 
portanc(‘ ol Hit' 
slates by tlu“ ic- 
m a i n s o I l li e 
temj)les, the king¬ 
dom ol Boio- 
Budiir imist have 
s 11 r pass e d all 
(UhiM's, milil it h'll, 
])robably at the 
ek)se ol the tenth 
eenturv. Alter the 
tiist (piarter ot that 
eentury hardly any 
more temples or 111- 
seriptions seem to 
have Ix'i'ii ert'Ctevl 
in Central java, 
a signitieant sign 
ot tlu‘ comj)h‘te 
decay of th(‘ na¬ 
tional forces. With 
this, the golden 
age of Buddhism 
came to an end. 



Ciidi’wijod A L lulrrivood, 1 iindfui 


NATIVES OF EASTERN JAVA 
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THE ISLANDS OF MALAYSIA—JAVA 


At the same time the centre of f^ravity 
of })olitiral jxnver shifted to the east of 
the island. lnscri])tions of th * eleventli 
century t(‘ll oi a kin^, Er-lanf^a, whose 
hereditary n‘alm must have lain in the 
region ot flu* present Surabaya. By suc¬ 
cessful cami)aigns he firought a large pait 
of Java under his rul(‘, and seians to hav(‘ 


stood at the zenith ol his power m the yeai 


An Early 
Malay King 
and Warrior 


1035. His j)i]rely Malay name 
])roves that the dynasty from 
\vhi('h h(‘ sjirimg was of native 
< 3 ngin. H(‘ was, howevau'. 


tlujioughly imbued with Indian culture, 
as mav be coiK'ludcsl lioni the mcieasi* ol 


Sanscrit msia ijitions m hhist Java aitta 
the beginning ot lh(‘ eleventh ('(‘iitufy. 
A ( hiiiese account k'ads us to conjecture 
that about the saiiK* 


records give the year 1221 (according to 
the Saka reckoning, 1144) as the date of 
the lounding of Modyopahit, or, more 
correctly, f>l th(* jireceding kingdom of 
Tumapel, and name as the first soveieign 
Ken Arok, or Angiok, who took as king 
the titl(‘ Kayasa, and is said to have died 
in 1247. kingdom ot Modyopahit in 

the narrower sense* was |)robal)ly not 
founded Ix'tore 1278 : the first king wais 
Kertarayasa. 

Modyopahit is the best knowai of the 
earlier Javaiu'se* kingdoms, sini'c it lasted 
almost to the arrixal ol the luiropi'aus, 
and an oflshoot snr\avetl de'sti netion by 
Islam. A glance at the }>owei ol .Modyo¬ 
pahit is theredore iiistriK tiveg sinct‘ it is 
tyj)ical ot the })ecnlKii (onditioiis ot th(.‘ 


time a kingdom existed 
in the west of Ja\a 
w hic'li w’iis at war with 
a stall' 111 Southern 
Sumatra. 

'Idle next (entuiie> 
aie som(‘w hat obscure 
rills mav be connei ted 
with ,i certain (lechiic 
in the ti.ide, and thus 
in the inllueni'e ot tlie 
(’ivilis.it ion ol India; 
l)Ut it Is |>im( 1] lalK 
diu' to the du’ision and 
subdn’ision ot ,|a\'<i 
into numerous ])ett\' 
slates. But, in sj)iie 
ol this wMiit ol union, 
tlie attempt ot the 
M o n g o 1 Ill o 11 a r c h 
Kublai Kliaii to seize 



A SCENE ON THE SOLO RIVER IN JAVA 


la\a jaoved imsucccsstul ; onlv a pail Malay Archi])elago, and all lli-^ sealaring 

ol the ('ast was hud waste. That sale ]) 0 ])ulation ot the states on the coast or 

ot tile island ('ontamed among others on the islands. Mody(3pahit ih'ver made 

the states ot Basuruan, Kadii 1, and Suia- an alltmijit to subjugate i oiiij li‘tel\’ the 

baya, the hist ol whn h giadually lost island ol Java and change it into a unitiMl 

in impoitanct'. ddie states m ('entra! Extension made its powei 

Ja\’a ajipari'iUly sank intii insignificance of Javanese coasts ot ihi‘ lU'igh- 

conijiaied wath those ol the east, this bourmg islands, just as Sw'eden 

coiKlition ot things lasting until the inter- lor a tmu‘ ruled th(‘ shores of 

(‘ours(‘ w ith N(*arer India once moie the Baltic without annicxing Norway, or as 

tlourislK'd, and flu* kingdoms ol Solo and England had long laid claim to th(' French 

Seniarang b(‘gan, m conse(]ueni’e, ton*vi\e. coasts betore Scotland joined hands to 

Ths new llinduistic age, in which make th(‘Ih itish realm. W’e may allude, in 

Brahmanism again became prominent, jiassing, to the colonies of Ancient (iiTiav. 

had, how'eviu, a stimulating influence on to Carthage or Oman. In the west ol Java 

the East, where the kingdom of Modyo- a strong kingdom still stood, which for a 

]3ahit rose to be a mighty powTUX In the time reduceci Modyopahit to gri'at straits. 

w(‘st at that tim(‘ tlie kingdom of Paja- The advances of IModyoj^ahit was naturally 

iaiarn wars the foremost jiower. Javanest* [lossible only wdien a laig(‘ tk'ol was 
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available ; this is said to have destroyed, 
in 1252, the Malay capital Singapore. 

The kingdom attained its greatest size 
under the warlike king Ankawijaya, who 
mounted tin; throne in aiui is said 

to have subjugated thirty-six ])etty states. 
It is certain that the kingdom had j)os- 
sessions on Sumatra and settled Javam^st; 
_ . . (‘olonisls thrie, also that the 

zenith of Borneo stood 

avanese partially under its inihience. Jt 
mpire piobable that the Javanese, 

who, as ean be ]>rovt‘d, st tth'd on tlu‘ 
Moluccas, had also gamed political ])ow(‘r 
theie. The island ot Bah in the east ol 
java loruK'd an integral jiart oi Modyo- 
])ahit. 'I'he kingdom seldom lormed a 
united nation, but it exeiciscd a suzerainty 
over nunuM'oiis petty states, which gladly 
seized every ()|)portunity ol regaining 
independence. A great war iH^tweeii West 
and East Java, whuh had no (h'cisua* 
r(‘sults, broke oul m the year 140 ',. and 
led to the mteiicreiKa' ol ('hinesi‘ troojis. 

In spiti* ol all the bnlhancH* ol the Hindu 
states, tlu‘ seeds ot coiruption had beim 
early sown m them, flu' inmnuise |)ios- 
perilyol the Aiabian i)eu])le had, ctmturies 
iietore, brought into the country Arab 
merc'hants, who ended by ]>ermanently 
^etthng then*, as llu‘ hum chants of Indui 
had already done, and had won coiiveits 
lor Islam in dilfeient parts ol the Aridii- 
pelago, chielly among tlu* Malays on 
Malacca, but also among the Chinese 
traders. “The Oiiental meichaiit,” says 
('onrad Leemaiis. “ is a man ol quite diller- 
ent stamp Irom th(' hhiropean. Wliile the 
latter alwavs I'lideavours to return to his 
home, th(' Oruaital prolongs his stay, easily 
becomes a jiermaiient settler, takes a wile 
ol the country, and has no difhculty in 
deciding never to revisit his own land. He 
is assimilated to the native population, 
and brings into it parts ol liis language, 
religion, customs, and habits.'’ It was 
characteristic ol t he heroic age of Islam that 

. the Arabian merchants had 

Orien a Other aims beyond winning 
Immigrants 

® tried to obtain political do¬ 

minion by means of I'cligious prosclytism. 
Apjxirently the kingdom of Modyopahit, 
the bulwark of Hinduism, had early been 
fixed upon as the goal of their efforts. 

The eompai atively feebh! resistance of 
the Buddhist and the Brahmin doctrines 
is partly exjilained hy the tact that both 
w^re really com}>rehcnded by the higher 


classes alone, while the jieople clung to 
outward forms only. A (liiiu'sc annalist 
at the beginning of the liftci*nth century 
calls the natives of Java downright devib 
w'orshippers ; he does not therefore ])ut 
them on a looting with th(‘ Ihiddhists of 
('liina or Further India, so iamiliar to him. 
The first victory ot Islam was won in the 
Sumatran possessions ot Modyo])ahit. Tin* 
new doctrine loiiiul eon veils among the 
nobles ol the kingdom : ol these Arva 
Dainar, the governor in Sumatra, and, 
above all, his sou Kadeii Batah, aie men¬ 
tioned. 

The improbable Javanese account ol the 
hill ot Modyojiahii only leads us to sup- 
pos(‘ that a ri'volt ot tin' nohlt's who had 
l)een won over to Islam, iirohahly assut<‘d 
hy Itmiah' mtrigui's, cost the ri'igning 
monarch, Biomijoyo, his thi one m i^/S. 
Till* Ibalimanisls, who leiuaiiied loyal, 
withdrew to tht' island ol Bah. w heiiee to? a 
long timi‘ they eomniaiided a part ol the* 
east coast ot java, and. when that w'as 110 
longer jiossihlc, they at least limdiMcd the 
adx’ance ol Islam on Bah. The vietoiy oj 
Islam in Modyopahit soon liad its ( ouiiter- 
p.irts in till' other states ol the 
frK 1552 tlie inter 

^ j ot Bantam sought to obtain the 
protection ol llu‘ roitugues<‘ 
ag.imst the Mohammedans : hut it w’as 
too latt‘. W'lien, two yi'iirs alteiwaid, a 
Portuguese fleet appeared, the imjxirtaut 
iradmg town was m the hands oi the 
Mohammedans. .Siikc tlu' conversions m 
the seviM'al distrii'ts ol Java took place 
at ditlereiit times, and wi'ii* mostly 
associated with disturhaiuaN, a iiiimhi'r ot 
petty stales soon arose, ol w^hic h J^aJa^g 
and Damak wimi* tlu^ most powi'i ful. On 
the island ol Madura^whose destinies wvw . 
always elosidy linked w'lth those ot Java, 
there wore thi(‘t‘ inilependtml kingdoms. 

About a hundred years after tlie 
tniim])h ol Islam the situation was altiavd. 
The jirinces ot Mataram had gradually 
attained greater and greater pow'er, though 
their country had originally been only a 
province of Pajang ; in tin* end th(‘y 
had subjugated must ol the east and thi^ 
centre of the island. In the west, on 
the contrary, Bantam, now Islamitic, 
wa.s still the j>i edoniiiiant powi‘r. The 
Dutch, aftei tried to negotiate an 

alliance with it, which could not j)er- 
maiiently prove advantageous to Bantam. 
The founcling of Batavia and the inter¬ 
ference of the English soon led to hostile 
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complications, bnl the attempt to expel Trima Jaya once more drew the sword 

the Dutch once more from the island did aj^^ainst the ap})arently unpopular Aman/:,^ 

not succeed, flu' Dutch Trading Com- Kurat, drove him out from Ic.s capital, 

])any, naturally, also came into conflict and selected Kadiri as the ca[)ital ot 

with th(‘ ambitious kingdom of Mataram. the kingdom which he had intended to 

The Sultan Agong of Mataram, had xk n k Hut th(‘ (Uk isifiii rested 

formed a scheme to subdue tli(* west _ ^ with the Diit<'h, and they 

ol Ja\'a, and had propos(‘d an alliance were resoKcd to keep the )ld 

to the J)utch; but he lound no le- ^ ynas y throne, feu' 

spouse from the cautious rneichant'^, and the good rea^on that the e\])elled ]>riiice 
conM^piciitly in itijS and was loiced to submit to (juiti* different 

inadt' ail attemjh to s(*i/(‘ Hatavia. Alter t^‘rm-^ Iroiii tho^e otteied by his vit toiioii^ 

his de.ith, his son liigologo (i<'s4S i<)7o) iival. 1 hev d(i(‘at('d tie* usurpt'r and 

coiK hided a tnMtv ot ])ea(‘e and amily ]>la(ed on th(‘ throne tlu' sou ot Amang 

with tlu' compiuy (i'>4t>). Since the Kuiat. who had died meanwhile ; a small 



Dutch did not for a time try to extend 


ilicit ]K)ssessions on Java, the peace was 
one ol some diiralion, Ingologo’s suc- 
cc‘ssor, the Sultan Amang Kurat, first 
invoked the hel]’) ot tlu‘ Dutch against a 


TK- n « k Hurinese freebooter who had 
TrLiHR ^‘^dlled in Surabaya. The latter 
Comp.ny expelled, :ind a rebellious 

}uincc, Tnma Jaya, also suc- 
cuml)(‘d to the attack of the'Dutch fleet. 


'Fhe company, in the Treaty of Javara 
(1677), were' well paid by concessions of 
territory and trading facilities for the 
helj) which they had rendered. 

Rnt the comjdications were not yet ended. 


II 


Dutch garrison w'as leit in the capital to 
])rotect liiin. 

In the year 1704 the death of tlie sultan 
gave rise to violent disputes alxiut the 
succession. Once inoix*, naturally, Paku 
Huwono, the candidate who, w'itli tlie lielp 
of the rompany, siiceedt*d in estalilishing 
his claim to tlie throne, had to show^ his 
gratitude by surrenders and concessions 
ot every kind (1705). The disputes, liow^- 
eveu*, still lastecl. Hcmrelorth the sultans of 
Mataram could hold the sceptre and avert 
the fall of their fcuidal sovenugnty only 
by the continuous support of tlie Dutch. 
Confusion reached its height when, by the 
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revolt of the Chinese in the year 1740, 
the power ot the company itself w\as shaken 
to its foundations. The reigning sultan, as 
well as the juinees of F^antani and CluTihon, 
rncouragecl the rebellion, though they 
leigned dev’otion to the interests of th(‘ 
coinj)any. The result was that the sultan 
had to consent to Iresh conc(‘ssions allt'r 
Gr wth tleleat ol tlK‘ (dhiH^si', 

. and, what was most Jini)or“ 
Power taut, to renounce his sove¬ 
reignly over tlu' island ot 
Madura, 'fhe kingdom of Mataram, altei 
the loss t)f the eo.ist, became more and mon* 
an inland state, and ('()nse(piently was Icdt 
helpless against the maritime )>o\ver ol th(‘ 
Dutch. 'rh(“ s(‘al ot government w.is then 
removed to Solo, or Surakarta. 

Ihit the great(‘r the mtiueix'e \vhi<'h the 
com])any ac([uije<l over Mataiam, the 
mote it saw itsclt (lragg(‘d into (Ik* ('iidh^ss 
ix'belhons and wais oi succession which 
had now’ bc'coine traditional 111 that king¬ 
dom. l^h’om I74() to 1755 a wai ragc’d, 
whic'h was tinally deridcMl by a paitition 
ot the kingdom. J'>\’ Ira’aties m 1755 and 
173S. the Sultan I’akii Ihiw’ono HI. re¬ 
ceived tlie eastein pail.W'ith the* capital 
Surakarta ; his rixal. Mangkii Ihmii. the 
wc'stern, W’ith jokjakarta as chic'l town ; 
w’iiile a third claimant w.is grantc’d 
some inincjr conct-ssions. l>c‘si(les the 
two states tormc’d out cd the* ancient 
Mataiam, there' still rc'inainc'd 111 tlu' wc-st 
the kingdoms of Bantam and Cheribon, 
both c'litiic'lv subject to the- c'ompanv. 

Ihidc'i' the conditions thus estabhshc'd 
th(' more' im])ortant disjiutc's w’erc' eiidc'd ; 
but the maladministration ol the* caun- 
])any, togethei w’ith its op])r('.ssion ol tlie 
natix'cs, ])rodu('ecl thc'ir natural ic*sult 
m a series ot ]H'tty disturbanc-es dining 
wdiicfi robbery and pillage W'C’ie carried on 
without a check. The tinal collaj>se ot the 
c’omjiany, and tlic' c heepua ed tort lines ol the 
Netherlands in 1800, naturally increast'd 
tlie disorders in Java, and the' reforms 
which (ieneral HcTmaii 
Collapse of ^Villem Daeiiclels finally car- 
utc ra ing 

Company Britain took pos¬ 

session of the island in 1811, and held it till 
i8if) At this time the remaining terri¬ 
tories of Bantam and Ceriboii were taken 
away, and nothing w\as lett to the two 
sultans beyond a pension and the emi)ty 
title. Thus only the Siisuhnnan of Sura¬ 
karta and the Sultan ot Jokjakarta w'l'ie 
Ic'tt as semi-independent lulers ; but both, 

(JI4 


a.s a penalty for their resistance to the 
Ihiti.sh, were once more (^onfined to their 
own tc'rritory, and watched by garrisons. 

W'lth the second occaipation ot java by 
the Dutch a new, but on the wdioh' hardly 
more ]uc)sperous, era ojiens for the* i.slands. 
1'he narrc)w-sj)irited monopolic's and trad¬ 
ing rt'striclions ot the old company w’c'i c', it 
is true, not n'\'ivc‘d, or rc'xix’ed only in 
a moditic'd lorm ; and sinc^c' the' (iox’ern- 
ment devotc'd its attention to the W’iclest 
possible cultivation ot iiselul ])lants, it not 
only enlargc'd its rc'X’eniU', but jiromotc'd 
tiu' incic'aso ot tlu' |)oj)ulation and ot tlu 
geiu'ial wellaie. Ihit all tlu'more' heavily 
did the* biirdt'ii ot the iorvee weigh upon 
the* nalix’c's. Insurrections wi'ic', tlu'U'toii*, 
still vc'ry tiecjuont ; oiu' ot thorn ('iidccl 
with the* bamslimc'nt ot the* chsconlentecl 
ex-Sultan ol Bantam (iS ;j). An earlier 
rebc'llion. wire'll broke* out m 1825 in 
|()k|akaita, iindci the* leade'iship ot the 
illegitimate Prince Dhigo Ne-goro. against 
the* (ioveinoi-t ii'iit'ial (iodard van del 
(‘ape‘ll(*n. had be’eii still more* dangerous. 
.As had hapiH'iu'cl in j’>r(*vious cast's, tlu* 
tie)o))s ot the j>riiu'c*s ot Madura, who 
we*re loyal to the Dutc'h. It'iit 

e*ft]ci<*nt aid in its suppr(*ssu)n. 

. Although this revolt e‘Xj)osed 

many weak points m tlu adminis¬ 
tration ot the* l)ut('h Indies, it is onlysmc'c 
t 8()8 that radical e'hang(*s luixc* been made, 
'flu* Lvrvi’t' was virtually abolislu‘d m the 
ease ol the* natix'cs. anel a more* e*()uital)le* 
syste*in ol gove'rnme'iit introduc'c'd. Ol 

late years no events ol im})ortarie'e', bc'yond 
several volcanic' eru])tions and a n.itive 
insunection in 188S, have to be* ic'laled. 

The* area of Java, wath tlu* adjact'nt 
island ot .Madura, is 50,354 seiuare mile*s, 
anel the* po[nilation^>o,ooo,ooo. I'he* whole* 
ot Dutch India is unele*r the administration 
ot a (ie)ve*rnor-Cit'neral - the piese'iit othe'e'i 
lu'ing J. B. van lleufsz —w’ho has the* 
j)Ower of pa.ssnig laws but w’ho must e-on- 
torni to tile* eonstitutioiuil principles laid 
dowm m the ‘‘Regulations for the (iovern- 
nu'iit ot Nethe*rlaiiels India.” He is assisted 
by a council of five. The chief towns m Java 
are J^atavia, with a population 138,551 in¬ 
cluding 8,803 Europeans ; Soe'iabaya, with 
a population 150,198 including 8,90(1 
Europeans; and Samarang, with a pojui- 
lation 1)6,660 ineduding 4,800 Europe*ans. 
The jirincipal agricultural ])roducts are* 
rice, maize, cotton, sugar canc, tobacce), 
indigo, cinchona, tea, and cacao. There 
are also coal and mineral oil industries. 


The 

New 



SUMATRA: THE STEPPING STONE FROM ASIA 


CIMAT KA \\'iii< li is l,n lli.i'i ]a \ a, 

l>nt ()l .1 siniihiilv c'loii^al(‘(l sliajx', 
rises in the inti'iioi into iinnuMoiis uplands 
posse-siiit; a ( onipai at i\('1\’ ('nol (Innate; 

llic east ( oast is llattei and inou' ai < es- 
sil)l(‘ tlian the west eoa-t, in Iront ol 
wIikIi Ik's a low ol small islaniK. The 
])o!iti( al attitude ot Sninatia has ht'en de- 
teinnned hx' it^ i^eoL;i'apliK al po-.iiion : it 
ha^- heel) ('onneeted on ill!' (»1K' hand with 
IIk' Stiait ol Malai'i a, on tie* othd with 
Java. Ihil ethno,r;iapliK all\' it is a pni< 1\’ 
M.da\' ('oiintix. the jilac'e pioh.ihlv lioni 
w hii h t Ik <iii' K'1,1 niivi at loiis 
. to tlK' west MaMed In the 

c , l)a1 taks ol tiu' intenoi a peoph' 

Sumatra , , i i i 

has hi'cii piesei xed w Iik h. 

althou,r;h kipr^ih iinpi('enated with the 
ti'siilts ol (ixihsation lias still letaiiK'd 
ii unisidei al lie shall mI its oiieinal pe* n- 
lianlie^ and ha> lesisted the introdiKlion 


althou,r;h kipr^ih iinpi eenated with the 
tesiilts ol (ixihsation lias still nTaiiK'd 
ii unisidei al lie shall mI its oiienial pe* n- 
lianlie^ and ha> lesisted the inlrodinlion 
ol an\' 11 h.iiioii'' teai him; horn without. 
Smnatia. as inieTit he i xpet led from its 
j lost! ion. pi ohahly ( anie into i out a 'I wit h 
India and its (iiltuie .it a sonK'what 
earlier peiiod th.iii |a\'a. shk e the ii<h 
jiejipei-; l; row 111,14 disliuts on the StiaU ol 
Mal.ii’i'.'i weie the tiist lo eieate a s\'ste- 


the hands ol the n.itivi's. In North 
Sninatia. on the eonii.ma the iinniif^ranls 
lio:n Indi.i si'eined (oinph'tely to have 
a-turned the li-ad in tin* state, and to 
hax'e (leated a h iidal kingdom (jinte in 
the Indi.m stvh' TTin kin.i^doin. whose 
lapit.d loi niaii\' years was l’a->ii, held at 
lime, an extended sw.iw and i oni]iri->t*d a 
p.'irt ol till' coasts of Siimati.i. 

W hile the Indi.m ('i\ili .a t ion thus 
slini k loot in till' north, and the politii'a! 
Oleams.ation ol the kiniMlom ol M(‘n.111,14- 
kahau 111 the central districts wxis probably 
also due to Its mllniaici', it 

Southern indirectly to aili'tt the 

. - south, wlieie, accoidm,!4 to 

and Java aci'oiints, a state liad 

btH'ii loirneil a^ eail\' a^ the filth (I'nlnry. 
Southern Sum.atra bx' its geographical 

po-ition. has alw.iys bi'en baled to be in 
some de^K-o depi ndeiit on the pojuilous and 
]'.»v\'eriul J.iva, In tin* t'.11 best Hindu 
]Miiodol jax.i W(' leain ot a pi mcc whose 
liiiitoix l.i\ on both sid(>s ot the Siinda 
Ml.lit. It is po.sibk' tli.ii the inhabitants 
ol Southern Sumatia en)oxaal j^reater in¬ 
dependence alteiwaid. siiii (' wi' ha\'e no 
(let,ailed .ac( omits ol lh<' lelatioiis between 


iii.itu ( ommeii e. It is ipiite 
in harmony with Ihi'st' condi¬ 
tions ihrlt the dislrii'ts on the 
iiorthi'i n ('xtiamiity. the modern 
Achm, W('re the e.aihest wliu h 
showi'd traia's ol Ilmdii mlhi- 
eii'-e, and, (OUseipumtha the 
l)e;4innin,{4s ot an or,r;.ams(‘d 
national hli* ; thence this ni- 
Ihience spread tarther to the 
inland region, where si^ns ol it 
aie to be lound even .it the 
piestml day amoiii; tlu' P)altaks. 
The oldei kiniidoms ot the 
noitliern t'xtia'imty wc're Poll 
and Sumatra; the capital ol 
the latter, situated east ot 
Achin, has ‘dveii its name to 
the tuitiia' island. In java it 
was the cult lire and llu'i elision 
ol th(‘ Hindus whuh made 
thenisiTves ehii'tly tc’lt, while 
the ]>oliti('al jiow'er remained in 



A NATIVE RULER IN 
SUMATRA 

The Sultan of Jambi, from 
a portrait taken in ISSO 


tlk' two islands, except (Timest* 
.ic( omits ol wars betw'eeii \\T*st 
J.iva and Soiithein Sumatra in 
the tc'iith tentury. In J377 
Southern Sumatra whosi' ruler 
actually ajijx'aled to (Tima tor 
hel[\ was eoncpuued by the 
Javanese; tor a timt'it belon,{;ed 
to Modyopahit. Palembani; 
w;l then tounded by Javanese 
('olonists. W'e have already 
.siH'ii how' Islam lound its first 
adlu'ieiits there, and became a 
menace to the kingdom ol 
Modyopahit. 

In tlu' north, also, Islam 
('fleeted the o\-ei tinow of Hin- 
(hiisin. At the beginning ol the 
thirteenth (auWnry tlu' first 
jneaehers of the new doctrine 
a]>])eared in the Strait of 
Malacca, and at first gained 
intliience over the Malay's-— 
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the narrower sense of the word—who came 
originally from Sumatra and ruled the 
peninsula of Malacca and the adjacent 
islands. In Achin itself, on the other hand, 
they won no success until the beginning 
()1 the sixteenth century—later, that is, 
than in Eastern Java. At any rate, the 


political supremacy of the Hindus .setMiis 
already to have broken up, and to have 
■givcni ])lacc‘ to native dynasties. Ali 
Moghayat Shah was, ai'cording to a 
credible tradition, the first ^lohanimeflan 
sultan ol Achin. Ala-(‘d-din al-Kahar 
(1530-1552) seems to hav(‘ completely 
reorganised the jiolitical system ; 
he also coiKjuered a Hattak- 
Hindu kingdom, which c'ontiniu'd 
to resist the new doctrine in tlu' 
north. In the succeeding peiicjd 
Achin blossomed out into a 
})owerful state, and was natur¬ 
ally soon in\’olved in the wars 
which raged almost without 
intermission on the Strait of 
Malacca between the Eortugiu'sc 
and the Malays. The flc'ets and 
armies of Achin rejjeatedly 
ap]:>eared off Malacca, and made 
successful attempts to ('ajiturc 
the town from the Portuguese. 

The Dutch having obtained a 
foothold in Java, extended 
their influence from that island 
over the .south ot Sumatra, and 
also in Lampong, which paid 
tribute to the J avanc.se kingdom of Bantam. 
The most important kingdom, Palembang, 
appears to have enjoyed a short period 
of independence after the destruction of 
Modyopahit, but it was conquered by the 
Ceding Souro—who originally came from 
Dcmak in Java in the year 1544—and 
thus received a Javanese dynasty, which 


reigned until 1649 ; after that a new line 
occupied the throne until 1824. A factory 
was set up in the vicinity of tlu' town of 
Palembang by the Dutch as early as lOiH, 
and events then took their usual ('ourse. 
After the natives 111 the year i()()2 had 
attackecl the fac tory and massacred almost 
the entire garrison, the town ot 
Palembang was dc'stroyc'd by a 
Dutch fleet, a favourable c'oni- 
mcM'c'ial tu'aty was exacted from 
the intimidated sultan, and this re- 
maincHl in torcc* until iSii. Palcan- 
bang ac'quired iic‘W intcMX'st lor the* 
Dutch “ who inc'anwhiic' had bcH'ii 
lorcc'd on one* occ asion to oiicl a 
civil war by llu'ir mtertc‘rc*nc*c‘-- 
wlic-n in T/TO iminenselv iic'h Im 
iniiK's wc'i'c' cliscoven'd on the* island 
ol Banka, bcdongiiig to that king¬ 
dom ; the comj)anv pioinptlv 
scH nred loi itsclt a share ol Ihi* 
])ic)lits by a scpai.itc* tic’aty. 1 he* 
usually ii ic'udlv rc'lation^ betwc'cm thcDiitc-h 
and Palt'mbang wci e mnncsliatc'h'dc'stroyed 
when, alter tin' oc cn})alion ot Java bv 
the* Biili^li. the whole* garrison ol the* 
Dutch iactory at Ihilt'mbang was inur- 
clered by the* sultan’s order in a mo^l 
hoirible inannc*!'. 'I’he Ihitish undertook 


a punitive expedition, but failed to restore 
order thoroughly ; and the Dutch, after the 
restoration of their East Indian possessions 
in 1816, were nor mcn*e .succe.ssful, until in 
1823 they summarily incorporated Palem¬ 
bang as a province of their colonial emi)iie. 

Tlie Dutch, on entering upon the 
inheritance of the Portuguese, took over 
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their unfriendly relations with Adiin. 
At firsl everything seemed to go well. 
The Dutch turned their attention nior<' 
to Java and the Mohucas, and (ontented 
themselves with concluding a sort of 
commercial treaty with Achin in the 
year and with oldaining the 

concession of a stri|) ol terri¬ 
tory for the estahlishment of lac- 
tories ; in the UK^antime, also, 
owing to internal disorders, the 
]K.)wer of Achin had gri'atly waned. 

Hut 1ht‘ keener tlie mt(‘rest felt in 
Sumatra, th(‘ clearer it bec ame that 
th(‘ originally d(‘sj)ised Achin wa^ 
a formidable and most inviucibh^ 
antagonist. Attc^r the middl*.* ot 
the nineteenth (eiitury it iM^came 
th(‘ most daiig(M’ous jaece on tlu* 
ch(‘ssboard ol Dutcli colonial 
j)ohcv- A dynasty ot Arabian 
stock, who>t' first riik'r, Mahmud 
Sh.ih, niount(‘d the ihiom* m (he 
vear i/t'o, it‘soluti‘ly lesumed the 
struggle with the Dutch. Achin 

had. It IS tiiU', bc'c'ii recognised as a so\-(‘- 

reign state* by the* Tu'aty ol London on 
Marc h T7th. 1824 . but the* tact was 
giaclnally made evicU'nt that a tree* Malay 
state*, with its ine'vitablte* eaic cmiagemeuit 
or tc)le*rance ot j)irac*v, could no longe*i 


be allowed to exist in so dangerous a 
place as the Strait ol Malacca. 

Finally, theiefoi'e, in the year 1870, 
Holland, in leturn for a ]^romise le.) resign 
its j)osse.ssions in West Africa, received 
full permis.sion to take any action it 
wished against Achin. Negotiations with 


the sultan led to ik) result. 'Lhe war, 
which began on March 25th, 1873, prov’crl 
unexpectedly difficult and co^'tly. An 
obstinate* resi.stance was offered by the 
])ojmlation on various occasions, and 
jrarticulardy when, on January 24th, 1874, 
the* sultan’s palace w^as stormed by the 


Dutch under Lieut.-rieneral J . vaiiSwieten. 
But this elifliculty was greatly increased 
bv the unlavouiable natm*e «)f the scene 
ot e)pci-ation> and the unhealthy climate*. 
It was not until T87e) that the country 
could be e oiisidered subjugated : even then 
it still required an un¬ 
usually large gaiTison, and 
occasional insnrrectiems 
ce)ntimie to sheiw on ho v 
une'ertain a foundation the 
Dutch rule in these ]>arts 
is re’arecL Ne) other fe'a- 
ture ill re*cent events re- 
quiivs to be noleel, exi:ej)t 
the volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes of 1883. 

The island ol Sumatia 
has an area ol ibijbij 
.square miles and an 
estimated ]U)i)ulation of 
3,if)8,3i2, of whom 93,000 
are Chinese. The largest 
town is Palcmbang with 
a population of 53,788. 
The mineral products arc 
gold, petroleum, and coal, 
and the chief produce consists of tobacco, 
coffee, rubber, gum, rattan and .spices, 
including pejipcr and nutmegs. As part of 
the Dutch East Indies, its administration 
is in the hands of the Governor-General, 
who exercises his functions through 
the agency of subordinate Residents. 
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HOUSE OF A PADANG CHIEF. SUMATRA 
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BORNEO: LARGEST OF THE MALAY ISLANDS 


DORNEO, tlu' island ol thoMaLiy 

^ Arclii|)rlaj;o has not liillirrto, in tlu* 
rours(^ ot history, attaiiK^d anytliin/^ ]ik(‘ 
the iinportanca* 1o wIik'Ii its sizr should 
c*ntitl(_‘ it. A ^laiKc at tli(‘ ^.jcof^rajihic al 
Ir.iturc's ol tills (lunisily shapiMl island, 
whii'h is surroundt'd on alinosl vvvvy side 
by dainj), niilK'allhy lowlands, will satis- 
tactonly ai roimt tor this destiny : iiuh'cd, 
Boinei) would have probably drawn 
(he notiet* ot niaritim(‘ nations to ilsi'lf 
less, had not its wi'allh in ,t;old and 
<hainonds ])ro\a'd so ii i('sistiblv alhl^l].^^ 
It the ])h\si(,il ( har:iet('i istu s o( Uk* 

hnj^e islaiKl are uiiattraeliN'e to 1 oi(‘1.l;ii 
visitants, they also iiispiu' its inhabitants 
with little vhs])o^ition lor seal,n in,i;, iniL;ia- 
tioiis. and {'omnieiee. Llu' Dwtks. who 
aie th(' abon,ij;in(‘s ol Borneo, an mainly 
a /.ttMiuiiiv inland people, whieh in tlu‘ 
('oiiisc ot history h;is shown little nn»bihtv 
iiiid li.is teiKK loiish' pre- 
sei ved Its anri«-nt customs. 

Th(“r(‘ is no trace ol j)oht- 
leal soeu'ties on a 
scale m th(‘ mteiioi ot tlu' 

Island ; tlu* coasts aloiU'. 
w,ashed by tlu' waves ot 
loreif^ui jieoples. show' the 
b<-t,minin/.,'s ol national 
oi;.'anisations, w'liK'h Iroin 
their ])osition are intlueiieed 
by tlu' othei islands ol tlu* 

Aiehipi'haijjo and tin* chiet 
routes ol inaritinie trade 
lar more than by th(‘ land 
on W'hic'h they aie estab¬ 
lished. It w'ould, tor ex¬ 
ample, have been a less 
adventurous jouriu'y tor an 
inhabitant ol the north coast to visit the 
ports ol China than to jienetnite a dozen 
miles into the interior ot his own isl.and, or 
even to migrate as lar as tlu' south coast. 
Thus, the old tradition, that originally the 
island was divided into thiee large king¬ 
doms Born(‘o or Brunei, Sukadaiia, and 
Banjermassing - is untrustworthy in this 
torm. Tht' south coast of the island was 
influenced in a nnnarkablc degree by the 
vicinity ol Java. We have not only the 


remains of buildings and idcds, but also 
literaly (Widiaici- to pro\'e that the Hjindu 
kingdoms ol Java atfected, both by 
coiKpK'st and bv examph', the adjoining 
parts ol Itoriier). Modvopalut, in ]Kir- 
tieiilar, lec'ena-d tiibute Iroin the kingdom 
ol Baiperimissing and other states on 
the south coast ; even altca tlu' tall ol 
th(‘ Brahman state tlu* Islam ]>rin('es 
of Java ke])t up this R‘lation lor some 
time, riie legcuids of Bornc'o point ni 
th(‘ same* dir(*('tion when tlu‘y lecord that 
J*>an)erm;issing w'as tonndi'd b\' Leinbong 
Mangkurat, a native ol Neaier India, 
who had immi,^r.it(‘d iroin Java. 

At the time ol the tall ol .Modyojiahit, 
Baiijei massing was the most ])ow'i‘riul 
state* in B)onieo. It certainlv owed its 
jnounm'iice to the ad\'aneed i'i\ilisation 
which, ('V’oked by a l.argi Javanese iimni- 
naturally iollow’ed bv the 
ml I odiK tion ol Hindu 
'Ut'eds. Accordin.g to the 
le.gend. a son ol the royal 
house ol Mod\'opahit 
louiuh*d m the tourteenth 
I'entury a Hindu dynasty 
which reckoiu'd thirtet‘n 
jiriiKi's dow'ii to Pangeraii 
Samatia, th»' tiist Islam 
ruler: tlu* daughter ol 
Pangeiaii Sumatra was 
married to a Dyak, who 
became the tounder ol a 
new' dynasty. The ciicum- 
staiKU* that ik iijtMinassing 
became tributary to tlu* 
Islam stall* of Demak on 
Java, while Sukadana and 
Landak, the other capitals 
ol the south coast, were subject to Bantam, 
eciiially Islamitic', lav'oiin*d the introduc- 
tu)n oi the Mohammedan laith. wdiich first 
struck root in j()Oo. But all recollection 
of Modyopahit w’as not lost ; most oi 
the princ(‘ly families of the south coa.st 
tiaced theii d('sc(*nt from its royal house. 

'The north, on the other hand, W'as con¬ 
siderably influencticl in early times 
China ; even at the jwesent day ]ueces 
ot (diinese jioicelain, which evidently 
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reached the island through ancient trading 
transactions, are highly valued by the 
Dyaks of the interior. The earliest men¬ 
tioned kingdom'^ in Borneo, Polo in the 
north and Puni on the west coast, may 
have acquired ])o\\er iiorn the trade with 



the Spaniards broke out, and inrtlier 
collisions followed later. Othei* Malay 
states on the west coast were l\)ntianak— 
])robably the ancient Puni-Matan, Moii- 
gama, and others. Banjerma>sing, Suka- 
dana, and Landak were also originally 
founded by Malays, and only subsequently 
brought under Javanesi' rule. 

From the ('ast the Bugi of r(‘K‘b(\s 
sought ih'w lionies on the short's ol Borneo, 
and also loiinded a number (»f small 
kingdoms, whose (‘xistence dt|)en(led 
oiigmallyon tradt- and pnaew All ihest' 
immigrations ha\'e natmalh' piodurod 
the rt'sull that the coa^t ])oj)ulalion oi 
Borneo is t'xerywlu'if an inextricable 
tangle ol tlu' most various rataal eUanents, 
and that tlu' aboiiginal Dyaks ha\(‘ 
inttainixed iiccly with Miday^, Javaiicst*, 
(diinese, Bngi, and others. Which racial 
eli'int'ut jin'flommates (h'jiends on vaiioiis 
contmgi'iK i(‘s irom tma* to time. In tin* 
mining districts ol the kingdom of Samba 


RAJAH BROOKE 

The venturesome Eniflisliniau who fouiidod 
the British Dependency of Sarawak 


China ; m the lonrlecaith ctai- 
tnry. ceitamly. Pimi also was 
-aibject to ja\.me^t‘ mtliu'nce. 

In addition to the Jav.me^t', the 
Malays m tlu‘ stradei s('n>e of 
the u'ord -(‘xeri ist'd gnMt in- 
thiein e o\’er Jiorneo, whost' 
coasts m f]inte early tunes had 
bec'ome the i.LX'oiirite goal ot 
their voyages and st'ttlements. 

Jt was tlnough them that Ihamei, 
lh(‘ (hiej slate ol the north 
coast, was lound<'d, though tlu^ 
date cannot be accnratel^ hvtal; 
peiha])s it was merely a con¬ 
tinuation ot the old kingdom of 
Polo. Malay immigrants had 
probably come to BruiK'i, (‘yen 
befoK' their conversion to Islam, 
which took ]daee in the middle 
of the thirte(‘nth e(‘ntnry. 
Modyopahit also gamed a tern- 
pot ary influence over Brunei. 

When, however, the first Fiiropt*ans visited 
the country, it was a powertul and com¬ 
pletely independent kingdom, whieli for 
a time extended its sway over the Sulu 
Islands and as far as the Philippines. 
In the year 1577 
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TYPES OF THE INHABITANTS OF SARAWAK 


in Western Bonu'o, for example, (diiiiese 
were settled after the second hall i)f the 
eighteenth century in such large numbers 


that ihey wen' far too strong for the 
Malay sultan, and were finally suppressed 
i)y the Dutch governnumt only in 1^54. 





THE ISLANDS OF MALAYSIA--BORNEO 


The first Eiin)])eans who attempted to which they fought from 1850 to 1854 on 
form connections with l^orneo were the the west coast, as also Irom 1859 to 1862 
Portiignesc, after 1521 ; they met, how- on the south-east coast. Banjermassing 
ever, with litth? success, although they itself, after the interference of the Dutch 
reiiewecl th(‘ir attem])t in 1O90. Mean- in the succession to the throne in 1852 
while the Dutch East India Company had caused a rebellion, v/as deprived of 
had o])ened, in the y(‘ar i6of), a factory in its dynasty in 1857 completely 

l^anjermassing, whose business was to annexed in 1864. A fre^h rebellion in 
expoit })e[)per and gold dust; but, 1882 did not alter the position of affairs, 
owing to the vacillating and often hostih‘ At the beginning ot the nineteenth cen- 
attitude ol the sultan, it was no more tury the sultanate of Brunei had lost much 
successhil than the Portuguese settlement, of its ])ower ; when, thiMi lore, in the year 
and wa> finally abandoned, in ('ons(‘quence an insuru'ction was laging in the 

ol the murder rit Dutch otlKaals and province of Sarawak, the governor gladly 
nuMchants at Banji'nnassing in if)j8 and accejded the offer of James Brooke, an 
lOfx). The lesithaice ol the sultan, sim e Englishman, to come to his as^is+ance. 
Ikmjt'nnassing had beiai de- 
stioyed by the Dutch in if)T2, 
was removt‘d to MarUipura, 
and lemained there, although 
Ikinjernuissing soon rose from 
its ashes. In i()()<S the English 
appeared upon the scaaie, and 
weu‘ at lirsl successlul, until 
the dc‘struclion ot tlu'ir lacdory 
in the yi'ar 1707 thoroughly 
dist'oiiragt'd thcMU from lurther 
undertakings. 1 'he Sultan ol 
Baniermassing, in spite ol his 
laithless behaviour, was in no 
way iiu'hned to abandon the 
advtUitages ol the Europi'an 
trade, but once nujit* turiuvl to 
tliL Dutch. 

At length, tlhui, in 1733, the 
Dutch r(‘solv('d on a new 
attempt. .Since that date, not¬ 
withstanding Irecjuent niis- 
iinderstaiidings, their R'latitins 
with the island have been 
practically unbroken. 'Die in- 
terlerence of the coni|)anyin a 
war about the siu'cession to the throne Biookt*, born on April 2 (dh, 180 ], at 

turned the scale and procured lor it Ikiiidel, in Bengal, had then lormed the 

the sovereignty over Banjermassing; plan of lounding a colony in Borneo at 

and thus the greater part of the south his jirivate cost ; he appeared in June, 

('f)ast of Borneo, as well as the coveted i83(g with his crew on the coast, and 

monopoly ol the pejiper trade, passed actually conquered the opponents of the 

into its hands in 1787. Duriug the sultan, who in gratitude entrusted the 

occupation of Java by the Englisli the governorship of Sarawak to him in 1840, 

n'igning sultan consented to make further and in 1842 lormally invested him with 

concessions, which after January ist, 1817, the province. 

benefited the Dutch. .Since “Kajah” Brooke was no ordinary 

To this ])eriod belongs the romantic adventurer, but a man of noble nature and 

attempt of an Englishman, William Haie, strong character, his administration proved 

to found an indcjiendent kingdom in a blessing to the disorganised country. 

vSouth Borneo. The Dutch have con- When the sultan showed signs of suspicion, 

siderably extended and consolidated their the rajah relied upon England, and corn- 

power by new treaties and by the wars ])ellcd the sultan in the year 1846 to cede 
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CELEBES: SAALLEST OF THE LARGER ISLANDS 


A L&nd 
of Gulfs and 
Mountains 


’^TIL^ loiirtl) hum* of the Arehi- 

ju la^o, ('(‘h'ln's. is of a diftenait 

(liaiatt(*i lioni Ihunco. Instead ol the 
( hinjsv eontour of P>oin(‘(), we find heie a 
most di\(‘isitK'd eoasl line. liniiu'iise 
])lams siH li as we find in I-ionu'o ar(‘ 
wantini; in Celehes. \\hi(h is a land of 
nioimtainoiis peninsulas sejmrated by 
deej)!\ indenti'd ;;nlts. 11 the island has 
not attiaeted ('oniinerei* to its shores 
to the ('xtent that niiiiht he expected 
iKMii the-e (avoiirahle natural conditions, 

theiiMson is, doubtless, that 

r j attention has been diverti'd 

of Gulfs and 

Mountains , - , i 

the s})i( e-lHairinu Moluccas. 

( elelx's. althout;li teitile and not aidually 
pool in oie and pu'( loiis nu tals, and lor that 
rciison .1 valuable possession at the ])resent 
day. does not tontain tliosc* ti‘inptin.i; 
piodiu'ts wIikIi hold out to ltu‘ men hant 
Ilu‘ pio-piM t ol rai)id and ^jihaidid prohts. 
Put alllioii^h the arcessil)ihty ol th(‘ 
island has not Inam thoroughly appia*- 
i lated b\ loiei.^neis, it has e\ei< ised t;i(*al 
mthieiKe oil tlu toitunes of llu* nati\e 
jiopulation- It has scjit them to tlu* s(‘a 
and tuiiied tlieiii into waiideniif^ ])nates, 
tiadeis. and si'tilcis. 

Celebes lun thus a(X|Uiied loi the 
easti'iii Mata\’ Aia hipelaL;o a significance 
siinilai to that ot Malacca foi the westtM'ii. 
C(‘lebe. was not re,swarded b\’ the old 
inhabitants ol the .\i(hij>elat^o as a 
siii.ele united (ounli\. d'he northern 
peninsula with its aboii,filial ])oj)ulation 
ol Allur tribes had nothing; in coininon 
with the soutliern jxirts, which were 
inhabil(‘d by the Mac'assais and the 
I'hif.;! : and (wen tlu' Dutch have recognised 
Ihi.s difieieni'c so lai as to })laet‘ tlie two 
districts und('r diffi'n'ut Residencies, 
('elebc's. on tlu* whole, is a i^caiuine Malay 
coimti y, allhoui:;h there are many indica¬ 
tions aiiiont; the Alliirs that there was 
an admixtuie ol dai k-skinned men; but 
whethc'r we must think of these latter as 
stunted Ni'}:;rito-hke aboi if^ines or as immi- 
pant Papuans, is an insoluble jiroblem tor 
the time lH‘in;^u The l>u^;i and Macas.sars 
are juire Malays, who, in their whole lile 


and beiiif^, probably most lesemble tlio.e 
bold navii^ators ol Malay lac'i* who have 
peopled PolyiK'sia and AIada,t^asear. 

In \ i(‘w oi the fart that the bulk of tlu* 
])opulation is still di\:d('d into numerous 
small tribes, whudi show little iiudination 
to amalj^ainate, wc* (annot vcuiturt* to 
assipi an eai Iv date lor the rise ot laipu' 
kin!.;doms in (Tlelvs. 'IVadition in tlie 
south (an still tell how the shriiu's of 
.sepalat(‘ localities, from whudi eiuir^iants 
went to olh(*r ])arts of the island, hist 
act(‘d as a rallynye: jcoint loi small tiibt's. 
oi hindeU'd the disintep,ration oi others 
which were iiu'ieasin^.; in luimbt'rs and 
(‘Xtent of 1 ernt(.)ry : tlu* chiefs of the 
s(‘\’eial lo('cihtu's rec'o^nised tlu* ]>ossessoi 
of the most ancient and most jiotent 
ma^^ic charm as them superior loid, 
assernbl(*(j Iroin time to time* at counml 
meetings m his village*, and thus ])ieparc‘d 
the way for the erection of lar^t*r jxilitu'al 
('onmmniticN. This jirocess probably was 
carried out in Cek'bes with c oin])arativc‘l\' 
little* mtr‘rru]>tu.)n and without the helj) 
of torei.i.;n(*rs. lAenof I linduism onl^ faint 
tract's (.an have reac lu'd the nland. as is 
shown, among other instances, from tlu* 
abst'iice ol Sanscrit w’ords in tlu* oii,j.;inal 
dialt*cts ol the* P>ugi. d he* small ti ilu's 
well* (‘iig.iged in constant feuds amom; 
tlK*mseh'es bt*fore anv states we'u* lornu'd. 
and after that ejioch tlu'st* wars weie* 
('ontmued on a huger sf'alt*. and altei luited 
with sanguinaiv ('onlliets within tlu* siil! 

^ , mcompl(*tel\’ ori^anised kine- 

When Death , Lp, i i m 

. , doins. 1 he'ann.dsot Mae assai 

by Violence 

wns the Role tlR-O 

[uinci's du*el a natural death, d lu* lore- 
most ])OW(‘r among tlu* Maeas^ais WeV 
(ioa, later Macassar; amoii.r; tlu* Piigi, 
on the contrary, the foremost ]>ow<*i was 
Poni, from wht*re the Pugi gradually 
.spread far over the e'oast.s of the* Taste'in 
iMalay islands and t(j some extent founded 
new* states. 

ddie lh)rtugue'se‘ ojx'ued romimmie ations 
with ('elebc's in the* year 1312. The king¬ 
doms into which the island was tlu'n 
divided could liardly have been long 
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e^tablisho 1 ; tor if the annals of tluj 
Macassars eiiuincratc j() princes, who 
ocenpied the throne in succession down 
to the yt'ar i8o(), the average duration of 
a nugii during those early days of barbarism 
and bloodshed must have been short. 
Assuming, therefon*. that the rtrords are 
fairly trustworthy, the state of Macassar 
may ha\'e been founded subse(]uently 
to the year 1400. The Portuguese first 
tried to secure a looting on the island in 
1540, w hen they set u|) a factory in Meiiado, 
and latei also in tlu'south. 'l'he\ obtaintsl, 
howeviM', no bettei results than the 
Knqlish and Danes at a somewhat lat(‘i 
perio 1 . The Dutch, who had turned their 
attention to Celebes alter 1007. alone nuU 
with ultimate success. 

P>ut meanwhile Islam had rtaiched the 
island. In i(>o] the Prince ot Macassar, 
with his |H‘0])le, adopted the new lailh. 
The gri'at ideas ol tin- woi Id-ndigion weie 
here, as in so many other plac'es. a stimulus 
to tti(" ])r()^]H‘ritv of the country, so that 
the influence ot tlu' kingdom ot Macassar 
made vast strides ui the next lew \viirs, 
until its supremacy in SoutluMii ('elebes 
wasindisj)utal)h‘. It wast*n- 
gaged in repi'ated wars with 
I'foni, the stall' ol the Dugi, 
siiK'i' tlu' ])eopleof that di'ino- 
('ratii'ally organised kingdom refused to 
accept Islam, and ri'sisted flit* new cri't'd, 
first with their jadiu'e at tludr head, and 
then, when he A\as convei ted to the 
Mohammedan faith, in opposition to 
him. The’ Sultan ol Macassar mteiiered 
m tlu'se quarrels, and succ'tHak'd. in the 
year i()4o, in subduing Moni. 1 hesanielate 
v\'as shared by numerous jietty states. 
Macassar, with its na\'al jiower, ] artially 
coTupiered the coasts of Sumbawa and 
P>uton : but it was destined soon to dis¬ 
cover that the age of large native states 
was ])ast. 

The destruction ol a Dutch factory on 
Buton coni])t‘llt‘d the East India Comjiany 
I0 take ac'tive measures ; in doing so it 
relied on the conquered, but still dis¬ 
affected, Boni, whose royal family had 
found a friendly reception as fugitives 
among the Dutch. The Sultan of IMacassar 
was soon compelled to abandon hi- 
conquests and resign the throne of Boni 
to Rajah Palaka, a protege ol the Dutch, 
who from the year 1672 onward raised 
Boni to the ruling power in South Celebes. 
After his death (1696) a })art of his kingdom 
became the alxsolute ])osscssion of the 
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The Wars of 
the Petty 
States 


company. • Although the Dutcli always 
took lull advantage of the inveteratt' 
hatred between Macassar and Boni, yet 
their attempts to extend their rule still 
farther led to rtqieated and troublesome 
wars, until the temporary Biitish occupa¬ 
tion of the island (iSiq-iSit)), and the 
ensuing disoiders, n'sulted in diastic 
modifications of the juilitical 


Establishment 
of Dutch 
Supremacy 


situation. A war with the 
princesol Soul hCeleb(‘send(‘d 


in i 825\\ ith th(‘ victoi v ot Ihe 
Dutch, 'flu' m(le])end(‘nc(' of th(^ native* 
state- would ha\'e tlieii ended for ever 
had not the rebellion m Java diveiled 
attimtioii m another diiection. It was 
only altt‘1 iit'w struggle-, in 18,50 .uid 1850 
that their annexation to t]i“ <olomal 
t‘m})ire ol tlu' Dutch ICi-l Indie- was 
effected. 

d'tie histoi\' ol North ('elebt*- uallv 
belongs to that of the Mohn ('an Auhi- 
jn'lago. 'file st.it(‘ ol Menado ina\ be 
noli('('d as an imjioifant jiohta.il enlit\'. 
W’hen the northtan jienmsula. and e-- 
jK'cially th(‘ liilK' di-ti ict »)! .Minaha—a, had 
]>roV(‘(l to l)e suitable tor ('otiee plantations, 
J'hiropi'an inllueiua* (‘asil\’ be( <mi«' pre¬ 
dominant ther(‘. and all the more* so since 
Islam had not yet won a fooling, hd-e- 
w'h(‘r(‘ in tlu* Dutch Idist Indie- iheu* ha\(‘ 
btaai lew' or no con\ ei-ion- to (diri-tlanity ; 
but a part ol iht* iiih.ibitanls ol .Minahassa 
have been (on\('it(‘d. 1 1 k' ea-tei n and 

siiiallest ]H‘ninsnla ol Celclx's ha- al-o in 
il- e\t(‘rnal life betai -ubjei t to the iii- 
fhuMK e ol th(* Molucca-. 

('elebes is admnust(Med, like the otlaa 
islands of Dutch ICast Indn'-, by thi' 
(iovernor-(i(*n(‘ral, with heachjii.irters in 
l-»atavia. The area ol th(‘ i-laiid is 
71,470 s(tuar(* mile?, and the pojiulatKJii 
is conjt'ctured to be und(‘r tw^o million-, 
but then* se(*ms to have bec'ii no authori¬ 
tative basis lor this t*stiinat('. The ( hiel 
town and port is Vlaardmgen, 01 Macassar, 
with a j)o])ulation ol 20, (.00, in tin* c'xtreine 
south f>f the island. Other 
n u&trin tr-uling ports an* M(*nado and 
Conditions northern ))eiiin- 

in Celebes 

much healthier than that of many ottu'r 
islands in the Malay.sian group. Mining 
is pros(*cutcd to .some extent, valiiabk* 
coal deposits (‘xisting in the northern 
jiarts. Gold has been found, and theie is 
j)osAbility of remunerative enterprise in 
its exploitation, and in the south sulphur 
is plentiful. 
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V. 


THE MOLUCCAS AND THE SUNDA ISLANDS 


T he n\o(k*m history of tho Malay 
Archipclai^o c('ntres in the west round 
Java, but in the east round the Molueea 
Islands. Iji tlie earlii'r ]H-riod, wluui the 
tradi' in nuisi'at nuts and c]()\a‘s l)afl nf>t 
yet attra('t(*d Jorei/^n shippin^^ to its sliores, 
th(' ^roiip ot the Molueeas may hav<' l)<‘('n 
l('s-- eonspu'uoiis ; small trilx's and villa^^e 
eomniuiiities probably lou^ht aj^ainst each 
other, and mav ha\'e t‘Xtendi‘d theii war- 
hk(' ('\]H‘ditioiis and raids to C(‘lebes and 
New (iuinea, and these visits wcae j'lrobablv 
1 (‘turned in ^lnll!aI ladnon. I'lu' tr.ide in 
s]>i'a‘> then laised th(‘ wc'alth and power 
ot nMtain j)la(('s to ^u( h a jiitch that they 
\\(‘re abl(‘ 4 o briii^ under their dominion 
laiTte portions ol the Arrhii>el<rL;o. Jilolo, 
on the northei nniost ])enin>ul<i ot llab 
mahera. is roiisideied to be the oldest 
kiii/^dom ; in 1540 it was absorbed by 
'jernat('. It is a n'lnarkabk* tact tliat 
the mfliK'iKi' ot ( hiiia on the Moluccas 
seems to lia\{‘ been \’eiy "li^ht, since th(‘ 
Islands are hardly mentioned in tlu* 

(duiH'se annab before the lilteeiith century. 

'Lhe Portu^ue^e on 
their ai rival louiul 
two lar^e kinploiiis, 

Ternate and Tutor: both 
oii|;inally lose in small 
insular districts, tlu'ir 
chief towns lay ui close 
jiroximity, and as hos¬ 
tile rivals eac'h was bent 
oil eclijisiiu:: the other. 

The jiopulation ot these 
two states was even 
thi'ii, jmibably, much 
mixed ; in addition to 
the Alturs, jiresumably 
the oldest occupants, 
who, on llalmahera cs- 
jiccially. and also on 
vSeram, had prest'rved a 
lar^e share ot their in¬ 
dependence, there were 
on the roasts Malays, 

Bugi, and the desiaai- 
dants of other nations 
occupied in the spice 


trade, 'riu^c included Javan(‘>e—who sei m 
at first to hav(- been almost exclusively 
occupied in transporting spices to their 
native island —Arabs, and probably also 
(Tiinesf aiul Hindus. Aliout 'Ternate we 
know that tlu'sevi nth iiiler mounted the 
throne in the year 1422 ; in lus time Javan¬ 
ese and Arabs are said to have immigrated 
in (‘xceptional numbers. Ternate and 
Tidor were maritim<‘ and msnlai states ; 
they kept closely to the coast, and while 
tlieir fleets were ])owcrlul they never 
])ossessed extensive ti'intory on Hahna- 
liera an<l Seram. Since their ])ower was 
entirely based on the, spice trade, the 
princes of th(^ two states courted the 
lavour ol the Portugues(\ who inde(‘d first 
a])]H‘aied as traders. W’hcii Ternate ])rovcd 
successtul in this respect, tlu* monarch 
ot Tidor thn*w himsi'lt into ihe arms 
ot the Spaniaids, who then camt‘ forward 
with their clamu on the Mohu'(\'is. The 
outiagi's ot tlu' Poriugiu's(^ led to many 
ieb(‘lhons .ind conflicts. 

The Dutch first apjieared on the scene 
111 the year 1590, and 
planted a small settle¬ 
ment on Banda; another 
half century elapsed, 
however, bc'fore they 
felt themselves strong 
i'uough to seizt' the 
mono})oly of spi('e-grow'- 
ing and tlu‘ spice trade. 
The sultanates of Ter¬ 
nate and Tidor. which 
had some power over the 
coast districts of Celebes 
and New Guinea, were 
allowed to remain; but 
the spice islands j^roper 
—Amboina, alter 1605, 
and Banda especially— 
were placed under Dutch 
administration. As it 
seemed impracticable to 
watch over all the 
islands, the company 
determined to allow the 
cultivation of cloves and 
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muscat nuts only in certain ]>laces, and 
ex'crywliere else to elit'ct a complete 
destruction ot th(' sj)ice tia'es. 

'Hie execution ol tins purpe^sc' nec'c'ssi- 
tat'Ml a war, which in almost 

aiinihilatc'd the j)opulation of the' Banda 
Islands, so tliat ihc'iu'cfoith the ('om- 
pany wms al)le to introduce' slaves, and 
tlius (‘xerc i^(‘ a stiic'tei supc'rx ision. But 
since' the' ^c'c'eN ol the' sjcu'e trees w'c'it' 
contmuall\- hc'in,!; e-ariied hy birds to 
other Inlands, annual e'\j)editions w'e'ie 
iinde'rtake'u to d("-tio\' the' voun;^ jdanta- 
tions on proluhite'd soil, 1)\’ lorrc' oj arms 
il neee'ssaiy; and unspe,ik,d)le miseiy 
was III this way sjiit'ad over the' islands. 
I hese sad eduehtious, whose' ])rnn(' mover 
was the' (lovernoi, Arnold ele' \’laniin^. 


play the least conspicuous jiart in history. 
Dev'oid ol any jxditical unity, they stag¬ 
nated in their isolation until foreign 
iniinipation introduce'd a hi|:;her tyjK* oi 
soe'ial hie', and small kin.L;doms s|)ian,i 4 into 
('Xiste'iK^e' here* and the're alon.e theii e'oasls. 
The interior ol the' islands re'inaine'd 
unsubehu'd and unaflee te'd by this diaiif^e'. 

I>ah aftoids a '^oht.lry e'xcrption to the* 
^e'lie'ral rule, d'his island, althout;h ])ro- 
loimelly intluence'd in ancie'iit tunes by 
jav.i, fic'epu'ntly e-nioyc'd {xilitic'al inele’- 
pt'iide'nce'. W'he'U thr Ibahman state's ol 
J'kist Java incic'ase'd in siK'n^lh towards 
the’ e'lose* of the first milleiiniuni ol the 
( hristian era. Bah also was a '-tale wilh 
Hindu eultuii'. l\erasena ruled tlu're in 
the' \e'ar : in i lo^; anotlu-i j)nnr'e. 



THE DUTCH SOLDIERS IN HOLLANDS EAST INDIAN WAR 


A Dutch fort on the island of Bali, where the inhabitants resisted the sohhers of Holland for thiity years. 
The war was most sanguinary and the mortality appalling. 


Listed down to t!>e Biitish occupation 
in 1810, and were' alterw'ard renew'ed, 
thou;.;h in a modilied form. In 1824 the 
destiiictive' expeditiems were discontinued, 
but tilt' last traces e)f the s])ice memopoly 
disa])])<'au'el only in 187 >, when the plan¬ 
tations w(*re' sold to jinvate s])eculators. 

the time when the .small Spice 
Islands had .so clieejiiered a history, the 
main islands lon^; reunained ne^gleeted. 
The' Dute'h gradually sncceedecl in aeetuir- 
ing mtluence over the seini-c'ivilisc'cl Alliirs, 
w^hoin those' who live on Seram areorgan- 
i.sed in })e't'nliar sc'crt't .soe'iedie's, which 
originate'd in the ])(‘eTihar system oi malei 
associations to which reference has been 
made. Of all the districts ol the Malay 
Archi}>elago, the “small” Sunda Islands 
().?b 


jayapaiigu, is inuntioiit'd. Ikili later 
formed a j)art ot the kingdom ol Moelyo- 
])ahit. It was imjiossible lor Islam to eon- 
V(*rt the Bahne'sc', who, at the time wdien 
th(*y formed a united pee)])le', aetually as¬ 
sumed the aggressive, oj^iressed the Moliarn- 
inc'dan Sassaks on llie lein])orarily eon- 
(piered Lombok, and menace'd Siimbawa. 
Brahmanism defied its rival m this ease at 
least, and has lasted on Bali dowai to the' 
])resenl day. In consequence of the jirt'- 
vailing system of small .sovereigns, e'omplete 
]>olitical disintegration gradually set in. 
1 'here WTre eight j)etty states in Bali in the' 
nineteenth century, wdieii the Dutch in the 
years 184O, 1848, i84e), and i8()8 undertook 
campaigns against Balinese jirinces. Never¬ 
theless, the Dutch, even within the last 







SEAPORT VILLAGE ON THE ISLAND OP CERAM 


l\V(‘iit \' v<‘ars hiivc K'fjiiii (ul ,i ('oniiKUMtiv’cIv 

''^roiiL!; lr\'v <)1 tro(t|)s to cnisli the 
oi OIK' ot th(' ])rnic('^. 

]:i\ :uu‘^r inllut'iirr also It'nijxnai ily 
toiKiu'd ^iiinl)a\va, tlu' dcvrlopnu'iit ol 
whiclj on tiu' \\h()l(' was attrcti'd l)V i1m' 
st'a(arin/4 inliahitaiits ol Soiith<‘in ( ('K‘I>cn, 
tlu' M .n a''sa» s and It \\a^-loi incrly 

split uj) into six small and mdcpcndciil 
states, Jiima. Snmhaw.i. Donipo, I'am- 
I'ora, ^an,nar. and l^api'kat. 'IIh' popu¬ 
lation ol the “ kingdoms ” ol 'r<iml»ora and 
Papekat suflered tciTil)]\' undi t- the d( \as- 
tatinj,; eruption ol d'amhora (April loth. 
l(Sj5), a>, to a somewhat le'^s di'^ia'e, did 
those ol Sanj^ar, Domjio. and the town ol 
Sninl)a\\a. In the e.isi ol Moi is,or Idon"', 
ol which th(‘ capital is Lai.iiituka, Malay 
and IVii^inesc' immigrants j>redominated : 
tlu* west. Maiiyn'rai, was dependc'iit on Idima, 
one ol the stati's 
on Smnhawa, 
and connec'ted 
with it l)y a com¬ 
mon ]an5:,maL:e. 

Tiimn' may have 
Ix'eii mostly in¬ 
fluenced liy tlu' 

Moluccas, and 
saw small ])rin- 
cijialities lormed 
on its coast at 
a comparatively 
early dati'; these 
})rincipa liti es 
had mostly dis- 
ajipearedby i ()00 
in consecpience 
of th(' ailvaiice 
of Timorese, in 
lheslrict(*r sense 


ol the word, who inlKd)ii('d ih-' I'asl ol th(‘ 
isl.ind and oi li^iiKillw peihap'^, h.nl tlu'ir 
liomes 111 'sciam. Flu' mo'.t noi t h-eas(erly 
p.itl ol d’lmol (I)eh Ol j)ilhl) is tile l.lsl 
remnant ol the Porliu.’ues(‘ po^srs-.ions in 
Indone-ia: m ihe soiith-Wv-^1 (Kuj)anLt) 
the Diitidi ha\’(' had .1 lootin'.: sini'e i()S<S. 

d h(' toi<1! aiea ol iIk Mohn ca'-, 01 SpK'e 
Island--, is .ihout I ;..SL4 Mpiaie imli" . ddiey 
con-Ll ot two m.im eioiip-.. the northern 
'iiududiiii; 1 iloio, dernat'-, didoie and the 
()1 »i ^1 oiip. iind 1 he s( ml h‘i n iia h id in;:! >111 o, 
( (‘iMin, Amhoma and ih-* Paiid.i Lttonp. 
dlu total pojailalioii 's (‘stmi-i led .11 ahoni 
411.000. rile ( hiel tow n aiul 1 oinmeK lal 
('('iitH' L Amhoiii 1.011 tlu isl.ind ol t lu* same 
n.anuxwith a po)>iilation o! about N 000. and 
anannu.d tr.ideol .dxnil /S^.ooo. ddu'(duel 
])rodiuds ar-' tdove^ and oilier spu ('s. nee, 
sai^o, mai/<'. timin'!, coco-nut-, and ('oco.i. 








THE nANIFESTO 

OF A 

MODERN PATRIOT 



AGUINALDOS OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 

H T HERIiBY renounce all allej^iancc to any and all so-called Revolutionary 
Governments in the Philippine Islands, and recognise and accept the 
supreme authority of the United States of America therein. I do solemnly swear 
that I wdl bear true faith and allegiance to that Government; that I will at all 
times conduct m\self as a faithful and law-abiding citi/en of the said islands, and 
will not, either directly or indirectly, hold correspondence with, or give intelligence 
to anv enenn of the United States; nor will I abet, harbour, or protect such 
inenn ; that I impose upon m\self these voluntary obligations without any mental 
teservations or purpose of e\asion, so help me (lod.” 

AGUINALDO TO HIS COUNTRYMEN 

T HlvLinX’H 1 am not in error in presuming that the unhappy fate to which 

* m) adverse fortune has led me is not a surprise to those who have been 
familiar with the progress of the war. The lessons taught with a full meaning, 
whuh ha\c recent!) come to m\ knowledge, suggest with irresistible foice that a 
complete termination of hostilities and lasting peace are not only desirable, but 
absolutely essential to the welfare of the Philippine Islands. 

“The Filipinos have never been disma)ed at their weakness, nor have they 
faltered in following the path pointed out by their fortitude and courage. The 
time has come, however, in which they lind their advance along this path to be 
impeded by an irresistible force, which, while it restrains them, yet enlightens 
their minds and opens to them another course, presenting them the cause of 
peace. This cause has been joyfully embraced by the majority of my fellow' 
countr\men, who already have united aiound the glorious sovereign banner of the 
United States. In this banner they repose their trust and believe that under its 
protection the Filipino people wall attain all those promised liberties which they 
are beginning to enjoy. 

“The country has declared unmistakably in favour of peace. So he it. There 
has been enough blood, enough tears, and enough desolation. This wash cannot be 
ignored by the men still in arms if they arc animated by a desire to serve our 
noble people, which has thus clearly manifested its will. So do I respect this will, 
now that it is known to me. After mature deliberation, I resolutely proclaim to 
the world that I cannot refuse to heed the voice of a people longing for peace, nor 
the lamentations of thousands of famdics yearning to see their dear ones enjoying 
the liberty and the promised generosity of the great American nation. By 
acknowledging and accepting the sovereignty of the United States throughout the 
Philippine Archipelago, as I now do, and without any reservation whatsoever, 
1 believe that I am serving thee, my beloved country. May happiness be thine.” 
















THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR NATIONALITY 


larpru groii]^ ot the Philippines, 
^ wliieli eoni])ri^e ovim* 3,000 distinrl 
islancK and ishds and whudi in a f^eo- 
logical as well as elhmdo^K'al sense 
rej)resents the. link conneetine: Indonesia 
to the ref^ion of Eastcjrn Asia, forms 
the north-eastern ])ortion ot the Malay 
worM ol islands. Malayisin is always 
jiredominant in the Plnlippiiu's : it may, 
indeed, hayi* j)reyail('d in L'ormo>a also, 
and thenee ha\’t‘ made fiirlhei eoiKjiKNts. 
The l^lnl!])pines W(M(' not always in 
the possi‘ssion o{ the Malays. In the 
('arliest Instoriral aL,a‘ w(‘ find tli(‘ islands 
inhabited by the Nh'jL^iTtos, who were 
only ^nadiially driseii bark to the 
mountains ol the intenor by th(‘ im- 
mif^ratiiiL^ brown 
lace; it wa^oiily 
on l h (‘ n o 1 t h 
shoit's of Luzon 
that th(‘y kept 
their jK)ation on 
the sea-coast. 

Tlit're wert' j)ro- 
bably two in\a- 
sions ol Malays; 
the tribes ol the 
hrst intiMinixed 
yery lar^udy with 
Nec:ritos, and on 
the se('ond immi- 
.qrat ion shared 
their late, snu’e 
they, too, were 
iorced to retreat 
to the mountain¬ 
ous interior of the 
islands, while the 
newcomers occu- 
})ied the coasts. 

riie second 
wave of immigra¬ 
tion, like the first, 
flooded chiefly the 
south of the Archi¬ 
pelago, and cthno- 
logically changed 
it, while the 
Negritos on the 
I 


coast in the north-east ot Luzon once mon^ 
escaped extermination. The Malays of 
tlu^ second migration brought to the 
Philippines an aclvaiiced ciyilisation which 
show's traces ot the inlluence of India ; this 
cyunt may have or*curred, thercd’oie, some 
centuries after the Christian era. Though 
not absolutely convincing, many argumenis 
support the view' that the second immi- 
giants came bom Sumatra, tlie cradle ot 
llu‘ Malay race : other features of rcscMii- 
blance ])oint to the Dyaks of Horneo. The 
Tagais on th(' ixTiiiisula ot Luzon b(‘came 
the representatives ot the native semi- 
(uvilisation. A third immigration, which, 
howa'ver, was not so ihoioughly earned 
out, is conne('t(‘d with tlu' advance 
ot Islam into 
the Malay island- 
w’orld. Tilt? 
Malays of Brunei 
in Borneo undi'r- 
took exjx'ditions 
ol (oiupiest and 
conversion to the 
Philipjancs about 
1500. 'riu'v sub¬ 
dued Palawan and 
lirmly established 
themselves on 
Luzon. Almost 
siinultane o u s 1 y 
immigrants from 
t h e Moluccas 
sidtled on ]\Iin- 
danao and seized 
the Suhi Islands. 
A Mohammedan 
pirate state arose 
there, w'hile pre¬ 
viously, as wi‘ 
learn frean Chinese 
records of 1417, 
the group of 
islands was 
divdded into three 
kingdoms. 

Tile Philippines 
were reached, 
from the east, on 
929 
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The Struggle 
between Spain 
and Portugal 


March i6th, 1521, by the Portuguese 
Magalhaes, who was in the Spanish service, 
and were called St. Lazarn> Isle^ ; later the 
name Isla^ de Penienle was c^iven them : the 
name Philij>j)ines was not adoj^lt'd until 
I5()5. The islands e.xcited littU* attention 
at first while an obstinate struggle deve- 
lojM'd between the Sjiauiards and thePortu- 
gues(‘ tor the posses-^iou ot 
the Moluccas. When ('haiic'. 
V. abandoiK'd the Moluccas 
on A}>ril jjud. 152(1, llu' 
p|>in(‘s also would j)robal)lv have lalhai 
nto the hands ot the Portngiu'sc il private 
'^jiaiiiaids had not set loot on them, and il 
Pol tugal had not at tat'hed light importaiii (‘ 
to lh('ir j>ossession. It was not until 154 > 
that a Spaiii^'li tU^'t ajijM'ared once moic 111 
llu‘ Aia'hipclago v/ith tlu* ('ouunission to 
1 o u n d a 
S ]) a 11 1 s 11 
- ('I t h'ment. 

P> u 1 1 li i s 
hually tell 
into the 

hands ot 

the Portu- 

glU'se, wlio 

t h e o r e t i - 
rally still ,is- 
seited their 
ilaiius to 

tli(‘ Philip¬ 
pic's. A 

lenewi'd at- 
tem[)t ill the 
year 15(15 
met at last 
with suc- 
ress : the S])aniards established them¬ 
selves tirst on Sebii, thi'n on I^inav. In 
1570 th('v turned to Luzon, and tonnded 
in th(' ('iisumg vear the town of Manila. 

d'lu' SpaiiianU. aftei Portugal had beim 
iiniti'd to their kingdom in I5<^(>, huind 
two other rivals who endangered their 
existence—the .Aloliammedaiis, or Moro-, 
advancing Ironi the south, and the(’hines(‘, 
who were largely repn'st'nted, esjiecially 
>11 Taizon. These latter had long main¬ 
tained commercial intercourse with the 
Philippines, and seem sometimes also 10 
have won ])olitical uifliu'ncc. They con¬ 
stituted a perjietiial menace to the Sjianish 
rule, but required, nevertheless, to be 
trcatefl cautiously, since the revenues of 
the colonies depended almost wholly on 
ihe trade with China. In the year 1604 a 
terrible revolt ot the Chine.se‘broke out. 
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It was quelled with great slaughter of the 
iasurgents by the Sjlaniards with the help 
ot the nativ^es and of Japanese, who were 
also resident on Luzon for trading tmr- 

p( )St‘S, 

A few years later, howevi'r, the num¬ 
ber ot Chinest' settleis in Manila had 
onci' mor(' risen to an alarming hc'ight. 
A new i(‘voli was suppiessed in i(>50. and 
when, in i()() 2 , tlu' Philijipines W(‘n> 
thieatc'iK'd bv tlu' (diiiU'se Ireebooter 
( heng Ko Chnang. whose latht'i, Koxinga. 
h.id coixpu'it'd h'oiinosa. tluK' was oiu'e 
more a nias^a<'i'e. which. h(»we\er. did not 
rc'.iilt in the lolal (‘\t hi^ion ol tlu' 
undesiiable glK'sIs 

Th(' Spaniaids mel with more' sue (‘ess m 
tlu'ii -^triiggh' against Islam. ( hiislianity. 
tlianks to the' active' /e'al ol the S]>anish 

Ill o n k s , 
coin plctcly 
out >tnppt‘d 
Islam on 
L ii / 0 n , 
w'liih' on 
M i n d a 11 .i o 
and t 11 c 
ot hci soiith- 
('rn islands 
the' plogU'ss 

ol the Mo- 
ha in nn'dan 
t (' a (' h i 11 g 
was at least 
( h (' c k e ( 1 . 
The t.isk ot 
ruling the 

native's \va> 

1 a edit ated 
einnmstance that no large' 

kingdoms aj)]H'.ir to have e'xiste'd on 

llie PhllqipiiK's^ belore the eonepiest. 
Ihe S])anisl) (joverniiK'nt w'as most 
an\iousl\ eonea'nie'd to obtain the' eoinjdete' 
monopoly ol llie tiade* ol tlu* Phihppine's. 

( ommeTee' was ])erim1t(‘d only with the' 
Spanish colonu's ol SlKiill. 

Trading ^ hniiide'd at A ('a- 

Restrictions l”'*?’ '''f l>lll |)()sc ol tliis 

trade', and once a year a great 
galleon .saile'd tlutbe'r iroin the Philqqune.s, 
bearing nati\’e .sjiices and goeicls from 
China, Japan, and India. d'he prie'e 
of this cargo was ii.snally j^aid in silve’r 
dejllars. A definite maximum in goods 
and money was fixed, wliich might 
not he exceeded. Direct trade witli 
I-uro])e was prohihite'd, notwithstanding 
ireqiient attempts by the meiehant.s of 


tfirongli 
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Seville. The riclilv laden vessels which races, and by the more fonnid.^ble dis 


were en,t;aj;(Ml in tlu' cnnimerce with 
Aineru a natuiallv tempted all tht' ])iiati‘s 
and admirals ol unlnendly nations, and 


were not 
exain])le, 

Plundered 
Galleons 
of Spain 


imlie(|uently plundered, as, lor 
by Anson on the eoast oi 
the island of Samar in 174^. 
Attei 1758 the trade lav in the 
liands ol the Real ('ompania 
de Idlijimas. 'I'he harbour 


of Manila was hist opeiu'd to all maritmu' 


nations in tSo ; : in 1814 lix'e trad(‘ was 


iiitioflueed, and in 1*^7,4 the rom|)an\’ was 


dissolved. Hut even thi-n lorei^ni eom- 


])etition was clKa ked as much as po^^sible 
l)y all kinds oi vexatious custoiiis duties-; 


content of the Malayo-Spanish hall-castes, 
who had received a tiuf^e ol luuopi'an 
cultuie, but felt Ihem'-eK'es slii;hl(‘d and 
were eager to ])tay a leading ])arl. Unri'sl 
showed it sell 111 i8.i^. The mutiny ol 
th(‘ troops in 1872 might have Inm most 
dangerous had il not been smotlu'ied by 
prompt a<‘1ion. d'lu* |)ohti{'aI j)oW('r ol 
Spam se(‘ined on tlu' whoh' to have b('en 
consolidati‘d in tlu* coms(' ol the niiu'letailh 
(•('nliirv ; and S|)am gi.uhially succeediMl 
m annexing to her soxn(*ignta pait .it 
UmnI ol the hithc'rto mde])('ndi’nt distiict-^ 
such as Southern Mindanao and the Sulii 
inlands. I>ut the meiadi('ab!e tiadilion ol 


th(‘ ruinous to- 
l)a('co monojH)ly 
was not doiK^ 
away with until 

i88a. 

Although th( •S(' 
ridiculous re- 
'>trict]ons on 
trade and the 
Asct'nrlclK'V of 
th(“eleii(ail jiarty 
hind<Mt‘d idl pro- 
g](‘ss, still the 
Jdiih))j)iiK‘s, full¬ 
ing the union f)l 
Portugal with 
Spam (1580- 
i()4o), bained 
the ceTitiA' ol a 
s])lendid colonial 
cm p i 1 e . Pmt 
through the 
('ompeiition oi 
the Netherlands, 



tH'atmg t h (' 
c o I o n I r s a 
soui ^ es ol j)i()lit 
loi plat t‘ himtei 
and liM theet t It - 
sia^t It al t>i ilt‘1 
pie\eiitt‘d iinv 
I't'al ])i ospei it \’; 
it wa^ etpialK' 
impossible to 
tl tut t he 1 iigab 
loi all time as 
the Indians ol 
]\ii.igiia\ had 
been tli'.ltetl at 
the tmu‘ t)| lilt' 
jesUll suplt‘- 
m a ( \’ . Ill e 
tluiught ol lit'e- 
dom gradually 
ganit'd gioiind ; 
seei et st k iet lt‘s, 
re'-einblmg liee- 
m.ist)ni \’,lt)i mt'd 


Sjiain was soon u^stiuted to the the iall\’iiig-j)oint ol disfontented Idh- 
Philipjiines ])ro])(‘r, which now loi a |nnos, whose hatit'd was duet ted chiefly 
long time were* anything but pit)sp(‘ic>us. against the pi U'sihood. 

Nevc'i thek'ss the* sjac^ad ol (dirisllanity 1 hough nommcdlv a Spanish colonv 
among the natives ht'lped to c'oiisohdate lor 427 yc'ai’s. the S])anish aim did not 
the ccjlony. W hen a British llecU aj)peaied leacdi ovei the greater pai t ol the gioup. 
off Manila in the year J/h ). and the Chinese d'he GovernuK'nt w as virtually substa vienl 
and Indians rose'against the Sjianiards, tlu' to the monastic' oideis, who, 

latter iTceived the' help of tlie Chiislian “ '‘ence o mlhu'ncc' at the 

native ])opulation. Orders'^ (V)urt, could make'or unmake 

I'hc'se allies could not .save Manila. the* (iovernor-Gcaieral. 'bhey 

from tailing for the moment into the absorl)ed all the* bc*st land in the 
hands ol the Hntish, but tlielieaty ol colony, and by thcar intiiguc's and tluii 
Paris restoR'd to the* Spaniards ail that quarnds among themselvc's brought the 
had becMi coiifiucTcnl irom them in tlie Purojieans into ('ontempi among the.* 
Philijipine.s. Their ])OW’er wais now^ un- native's. 

rhallcmged, exce])t by such rebcdlions as A revolt against the power of tlu'monk.s 
the tyranny ol the monastic and mtmdi- wa.s inevitable as soon as the natives bc^gan 
cant orders produced among the native to acquire wealth. At fiist it took a 
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ronstiliitional form. Contrary to the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, the monks 
iisur])ed the duties of the secular cleif^y 
and acted as sjnes in every ('liristian 
village, ])rocuring the de]M)rtation of any 
native obnoxious to them without trial. 
Many of the Filipinos had been ordained 
})ricsts, and the natives demanded that 
Mass in the country villages 
Discontent celebrated by the 

mong e clergy, the ministra- 

iiipinos confined 

to missions. In 1872 the monasteries 
retaliated by a J^ill of Indictment against 
the richest and most influential native 
iamilic'S, who were deported summarily to 
tlu* Ladrone Islands, while Icnir ring¬ 
leaders ol the native jiri(*sts were jmbhely 
garrotted, and the native clergy wt-re 
declared thencelorlh to be incom[)etent to 
ha\'e the cure ot souls. It W'as no longer 
a matter lor constitutional methods, and 
the Filij)inos began to talk ojienly ol revo¬ 
lution. Ifluhjipine committet\s were lounded 
at Madrid and JkirciTina, and native 
scholars trained in Euroiv began to 
introduce new ideas. 

The most distinguished of these was the 
late Dr. Rizal, who at once joined issue 
with the monks by disputing their legal 
title to the lands they occupied. It was 
open war, and Rizal became the idol ot 
his iellow-coiintrynieii. His life being 
unsale, he returned to Eurojie, but in 
i<S(j2, bax'iiig received a safe-conduct from 
the (iovernor-General, he returned. He w'as 
immediately arrested, however, at the in¬ 
stance ot th(; monks, on a charge ot intro¬ 
ducing seditious leaflets in his luggage. 
The monks demanded his execution, but 
the (Governor took the halfway measure of 
banishing Iiim to tlie island of Mindanao. 

. The familiar machinery of the 

1 ^inos monastic orders was now })ut 

• into motion, and the procur- 
AgainstSpain religious houses 

in Madrid obtained from the Government 
the recall of Giovernor-General Desjiujols, 
though he had been only eight months in 
office. The revolutionaries immediately 
planned a rising in arms, and in the desul¬ 
tory guerilla warfare of Emilio 

Aguinaldo came to the front as com- 
mander-in-chief of the rebels. 

The revolt of 1896, insjiircd by the 
Filijflno League, closely followed by the war 
between Spain and America in 1898, finally 
put an end to the wretched pretence of a 
S])anish Government, and when Manila 


W'as ceded to th(‘ Americans the real 
trouble began, d h(‘ Filipinos were liiui- 
g(‘ring for the loot ol the city, and to leave 
tlu* country to their tender mercies wxiuld 
have been an unthinkable crime, ('omnion 
humanity, no less than policy, forced the 
hands of the American Government, and 
the Philippines had to be conquered Ironi 
end to end. For mon* than tw^o years an 
army ot (lo.ooo men was kt'jfl fully occu- 
))ied, and it was not until fit teen months 
after the capture ol Aguinaldo and his 
lieutenant Malvar that resistance was 
stamjied oul. d he Americans lost no time 
in substituting civil for military ad¬ 
ministration, and as soon as jieace pre¬ 
vailed throughout the islands a h'gislatixe 
asst'inbly was lornu'd. d'lu' Iranchiso lor 
the Lower House was confiiU'd to ])r(>[)erty 
ow'ners and persons w’ho could speak 
Laighsh or Spanish, ddie l"pj)er House 
laid a nia|ori1v oi .Ameru'an members. 
At till' saiu(‘ time overtures w'ere made for 
buying out the vaiious monastic orders 
d lu* ri'al dilfK'uIly toi the Ameiu'aiis lav 
in the want ot cavil sc'iAants trained m 
colonial administration, but that is a 


Philippine 
Policy of 


(liiticultv which tune is fast 


remoN’ing. 


total area ot 


the Phili)>pinc Islands E about 


largest islands an* Luzon (4(),()()() square 
miles) and Mindanao (4(),2()2 square miles). 
The* population, according to an i‘stimate 
made in J914, is of whom 

(>47,740 are uncivilised. Manila, the ('ajiital 
ol tli(‘ grou]>, had a poi)ulation ot 230,000 
m d lit' islands contain about 23,000 

Europeans and Americans, and about 
100,000 (diincse. ddie legislative* bodv 


consists ol sc'ven commissioners—four 


Ameileans and tlyee Filipinos—und(‘r 
a (iovernor-(ieneral. ddie whole area ot 


the islands is now under ci\’il governors, 
and the country is last settling dow'n to 
industrial life and iirogrc^ss. Idle chief 
])roducts of the Philij)j)ines are hemp, 
coffee, sugar, copra, tobacco, rice, ami 
indigo, Befoiethe coming of the Americans 
the mineral resources of the Philippines 
had not been invt'stigated, but under 
American enterprise luospecting is being 
cai 1 ied out. d he mod imjiortant minerals 
.seem, from jiresent indications, to be 
lignite, gold, iron, copper, lead and man¬ 
ganese. For the yc'ar 1912 the revemue 
was 13,517,070 dollars (about £'2,703,414 
and tlie expenditure 14,804,040 dollars 
(about £2,960,808). 
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THE ISLAND NATIONS OF THE 
SOUTH SEAS 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ISLANDS 

F rom a j)()int of view PolyiU'sian islands ])ut to^ctlua', i( Hawaii 

Oceania is a iinKiuc Ic'atnrc of tlui lu‘ omitted* 7,000 scjnaio nnk's to 4,000 
sLirhice of the ;,;lot)t'. Jn the lirsl plact* it is scjiiaie inilrs. New Zealand, finally, 
of enoniK'nis siyo. From the Feh'w Islands has almost exactly tiai tmit's the ari'a of 
in th(' west to I{ast('r Island in the (xisi the whole FolyiU'sian it'alm of islands 
it stretches ovi r ijo dcf^rees ot longitude, including Hawaii —lot),000 sijiiare miles 
that is to sav, o\’('r fully a third of tlu* to ii.ooo s()iiar(' miles. ]\IelaiU‘sia forms 
circiimterenci' ot the earth, and fiom the inni'r ol ihi* two guMt ih'IIs ot island 
Hawaii in the north to New grou])s which ciirvi' in a thin Inu' round 

normous Jn south it covi'is th(‘ continent ol Anstrah.i, while the 

X ent o tS() (1c^n(‘(‘sol latitude. 11 r(‘st‘m- outer hell <'ontains all Microiu'sia and 
ce&nia pp.,,, theieton', in this respect West Polynesia. P>ut hetween the island 
tile giant continent ol Asia, while with its clusters ot Mc'lanesia, m s])ile ol their 
entire land and water area of 27,000,000 considerable .nea and their dense giouping 
s(juar(Mniles it is neai ly half as large again, on a n;irrow’ jx'riphenx st'etcli broad 
The distribution of this “w’oild ot ('X})anses of sea. How^ thinly scattered, 
islands ” within this cuiormous space is tlieii, must Ix' th(‘ islets ol Micronesia 
most uneven. Sjieaking g(*nerally, the and l^)lyiK“ la, wath their insignificant 
islands aie l(‘ss densely clustered and area, over the vast waters of the ocean ! 

smaller in size as one goes from west to This isolation is the mam ieatnrc in 

east. Though Melanesia does not include of tln^ir disliibution. Our ma])S 

many large islands, it includes New of the Pacific are ahvays on a 

Ouinea, a country which is not only twice . very small scale and cannot 

as large as all the other islands ot Oceania ^ roups ])e('uliarity. 

put log(‘ther—320,000 sc]uare miles to The Caroline Islands, to give an instance, 
177,000 scpiare miles—but reprc'sents the do not indexed ajipear on them as a dense 
largest insular formation on the globe. cluster., but still show^ cU'arly how^ close 

The Bismarck Archiju'lago and the Solo- their interconnection is. liu'luding the 
mon Grou]) contain islands wdhch in size far Pelmvs they com])rise ftu ty-nine sland*; 
exceed all tin* Micronesian and most of the and atolls, w'host* total area is six hundred 
Polynesian islands ; New Caledonia alone scpiare miles ; or, to give an English 
IS in area alnu st twice as large* as all the parallel, almost precisely the area of 
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Monmouthshire. Tins is certainly not 
much in itself, and how infinitely small 
it appears when distributed over the 
(‘X])anse of sea which is framed by tlu‘ 
archipela'^o ! Stretchin;; over thirty-two 
de|;re('s of lon^utude and niiu' dej^rees of 
latitude it covers almost ])recis(‘ly the 
same' area as tb(‘ M(‘dit(‘n aiie.in nanu‘lv. 


* i:- 1- .. hundred thousand scpiare 

An English 

otm y m \\\[\\ magnitudes whith 

piaclK'allv allow ol no eoin- 
])aris()ii; and all the nioie so siiu'e, 
ot those SIX hundred scpiart* miles, five 
islands - whic'h. it may In- rcanarkc'd, are 
th(‘only oni's o[ non-coi allme lormation— 
contain mori' tlian two-thirds. 'I'he small 
lemainder is distribuiiHl over joity-lour 
atolls, hardly nsin/.,^ above tlu' level ol the 
sea, w’hic'h, with their averaf^e size ol one 
xpiare mile, literally disapjx-ar in that 
vast waste* of waters. 'The case is the 
same* with the ma)onty ol tlu* Micionc'sian 
and Polynesian aichip/elaj;oes. Kven it 
the (hstiibutioii is not so thin as that ol 
tlu* ('aroliiH' Islands, still the insi^t^iiifK ance 
of th(* land suilace m comparison with 
the sea is show'll by the tact that the* 
Spaniards ui the sixteenth century cniis(‘d 
lor some dt'c'ach's up and down the south 
seas without si^htui,ij: more* than a l(‘w 
islands, w'hich lormt'd jiart ol the* di'nsc*^! 
clusters. 

This distribution ol its home's ovi-r so 
vast a ref^uon has bec'ii ot the grcxitest 
ini])ortance toi the inhabitants ol Oec'ania. 
Jn lh(' lir-'t place', they could reach then 
ultimate lionu' only by ua\ij^ati(ai ; and, 
Ix'sides that, it was impossibit' to lorni 
and maintain any lelations with nei,i;h- 
bours by any other mc'aiis ol communi¬ 
cation. One result ol this was that tlu' 
native's in f^c'iieral had attaiiu'd a hi^h 
(U'gree ot skill m st'amanslnp at the time 
ol the arrival of tlu' Euro])eans ; aiiolhei 
that they show’ed a marvellous disK'gard 
ol distances and a mobility most unusual 
amon.^ piimitive' races. Not 

aces o amonj; all th(*,j)eoj>l(‘s of 

Seamen and CompaiTWith thc 

BoU-b«.lders Uu‘si'n-si-ccts. 

11io clumsy Mt'lanesians, it is true, remain 
in the background ; but w^heie can wx* 
hud ships to comjKire in grace and .sea¬ 
worthiness with those of Polynesia or 
Micronesia, or voyages so extendc'd as 
those ol tiu' Pacilic races ? And w'liat 
primitive [K'ople can jioint to colonisation 
so wade and so effective as the Polynesian ^ 

046 


Yet it must be borne in mind that all 
these astounding perlormances were exe¬ 
cuted by races wiio knew^ nothing of iron 
until f]uitt* ri'ci*nt time's, and weie resti icted 
to stone, W'ood, and slu'lls. 

The configuration ol the islands in thc 
South Sea has exercised as g.eat an 
influence on the racial hie as thi'ir geo- 
giaphical distribution and size. According 
to the di'gree ol their xisibility Iroin tlu.' 
o])en sea the realm of islands is dividc'd 
into high (mainly volcanic') and low' 
(or c'oral) islands. 'l'hc*rc* is no sharp 
local diflerentiation of the* two groups 
w'ithin the vast rc'gion. Some archi])e- 
lagoes indeed, sucli as the' Tuamotu, 
(lilbert, and Marsliall islaials, arc* ])ur(‘ly 
coral constructions ; others again, like* all 
the remaining groups of East and West 
Polyne-^ia, are high islands. Ibit generally 
spc'akmg, the* lac't remains that coralline 
loimations, whether fringing rc'c'fs or 
baiiic'i ic'c'Is. aic' the constant feature of 
thc* high iskmds. 'I'his is also the case 
with the live* high islands ol the' ('aroluic's. 

This peculiar an angc'nu'iit, as well as 
the* ('oniiguration ol tlu' islands, has in 
various ])oints gic'atly in- 
ow ora gjn.j’K'j.d iln. Oic'aiuaus and 
s an s ma c justorical c'Voliitlon. In 

*'**°*'* the' hist ])la('elhc‘laboui ol the- 
coral insects always mcu'.isc's the' ^i/v ol 
the land, i'his is most cleaily sc'c'ii m 
the atolls : tlic* reel-buildmg ('a|)acity ol 
those* msec ts lias produc'C'd the' wholes 
e'Xtent ot those* dwe'llmg ])lac'e‘s loi man. 
rile* activity ol the* eoiMls, though Ic'ss m 
itsc'lf, is more* varic'd in its efle'ct in the* 
ease ol the* high islands suiiounded by 
ie*efs. First, the bc*ae'h is wideiU'd and 
thus the* e'litire* e'conomic' ])e>sition of the* 
islanders is improvecT. 'riie* le'Ctile* dc'lta 
ot the K’c'W'a on Vita Le*vu, as wc'll as the* 
strips of shore* from hall a mile' to two 
mile's bioael which bolder the* Taint i 
islands, he' on old rc'C'ls. The'.se themse'lve's 
are*, wherever the*y occur, the be'st fishing 
grounds ; beside's this, they alw’ays loim 
exe'edlent harbours and c hannels—a me.ist 
important ])oint lor seafaieis like the 
Oe'canians. The se‘amanshi[) and bold 
navigation of this rac'ial gioup has thus 
bt^en markedly aflected by the^ ae tix'ity 
of diminutive' molluscs. 

The great poverty of the islands as a 
whole has bee'ii an im])e)rtant factor in 
their history. From a distance they 
appeal like* earthly Paradise's, but on 
landing the traveller finds that even the 




Showiii'j then- iplationsliip to the Australian continent and the g^reat island of Now Guinea. 


most |)i('iur('s(|U(' ol Ihciu dttiTs liltlc In 
mail. I^.iK'lya limidH'dlli pail ol llir^m- 
l.KH' ol the coial islands is productivt'; in 
lilt' nia)oiily ol llic lai,i;t“r volcaiiK' islands 
tin* Icililc' soil docs not amount to mou‘ 
tliaii a (]iiart('i. or aci'oidm.i; to sonic 
aullioiilu's to more than an citjlitli. ol 
the ciiliic suilac'c. "Ilicic is also olnai 
p an entire laik ol hesh walei. 

Faradiscs eneimislaiiecs the 

Poverl p(»'^sll )]ht V ol s(‘t 1 li-melit lx 

( onlmed within nanow limits ; 
it tile pojdilation exeiaMls a delmit(‘ 
fi.^nre theie is iinmmeiit risk ol de.ith 
Irom st.irvation or thirst. 'I'lie South 
Sea Islandeis are theretoie, in the liisl 
place, prone to wandei ; m tlu‘ second 
place llu'V adopt the ('iiiel custom ol 
inlanticide, m older to check the fjjrowth 
of the pO])ulation. 

A tlnnl lesnJl of th(‘ jiox’eiiy of (he 
islands, and one which is important lor tin* 
^eo^.,n'a])hical asju'ct ol the setthamaits, 
is the hmilation ol the liahitable ref.^ion 
to th(‘ outer (’d,t;(‘ ol the islands. 'I'his 
j)eciiliarity is, on the atolls, a necessary 
coiisefiucnc(‘ ol tlu'ir circular shape ; but 
it is the rule also among the high islands, 


e\eii ilu' lai7;('st ol them. Evc'ii in New 
(iinnea itsell, that imiiKMisc' island, with 
its (‘iiormoiis snpi'rti('ial (U'X'clojdiHMit, th(' 
coast distri('ts seem to l)i‘ distimlK' mon' 
densely mhahili'd than tlu' mtenoi. '1 his 
is the most strikm.e ia('t about th(‘ distii- 
bntion ol animal and \'i\e:etable hie ni 
Oee.inia. blie land is pooi ; the st‘a, th(‘ 
only means ol ('onmmmeation, is rn h in 
(‘\ el V loi m ol hli‘ 

lilt' ])t)Vt'rty ol this woild ol islands is 
j).irlly eomu'cted with tlit' ii.'tnre oj the 
soil an<l tlu' t'norinoiis dist.mt't's, whitli 
most oi^^aiiisins caimol eioss, but jiartlv 
also with the ehmatt'. II wi' leave fait ot 
(onsidt'ratioii New Zealand, wliit'h f'xtf'iids 
into teniperale latitudes. 

Climatic 

- „ tK't'aiiia possi'sses a trooK'al 

in Ocennin tcmiH-rc(l by the sur- 

rounding oee.in, 1 he temjn'ia- 
Init's aie not I'xeessive even for Emopeaiis. 
J^nt inntorrnity is llit'ir (diu't feature ; tlie 
(innnal and annual range is liiinled to a 
lew degrees. 

I'he diftereiK'es in the rainfall aie more 
marked. Although generally ample, in 
places amounting to two hutulred and tilty 
or three hundred inches in the year, it is 
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almost completely wanting in parts of 
that vast region, which are so dry that 
extensive guano beds can be formed. 
The contrasts in the rainfall on the several 
groups and islands are the more striking, 
since they are confined to a smaller s})ace. 
These are not, ot course, noticeable on 
the flat coral islands, which scarcely ju'oject 
a cou])lc of yards abo\'e the 
^ * f sea ; but the elevation ol the 

. ®'J*',^**\* high islands into the moistt'r 
strata of the atmosphere jae- 
supposes a strong differentiation between 
the weather side and th(‘ lee side. The 
side sheltered from the wind escapes the 
rain. These two sides do not face the 
same points ol the coin])ass throughout 
the whole Pacific Ocean. Its western 
j)art, as far as the Solomons, belongs to 
the region of the West Pacific monsoon ; 
the east, however, is the definite' region ol 
the trade-winds. Hence, m tlie (‘ast, the 
most luxurious tropical vegetation covers 
the east and north sides of the islands in 
the Northern Hemisphere, and tlie east 
and .south side^ ot those in the Southern 
Hcmis]:>liere ; while on their lee side the 
true barrenness of the soil shows it.self, 
wher(*as, in the west, the conditions are 
alinost reversed. 

The effect ot this (limate on tht; devc'lop- 
ment ol the culturt' and history ol thi* 
Oceanian is at once si'cn in the differi'iict' 
of temperaiiK’nt and chatactc'r betw('en 
the wild and energc'tic, yc't jiohtically 
capable, Maori on far distant New Zealand 
with its bracing Al])ine air, and his 
not nngifted north(*rn kinsmen, indolent 
and politically sterile, who havt* bet'ii 
unnerved by tlie unvarying unilonnity ol 
temperature. On the otlit'r hand the 
steadiness of the meteorological conditions 
has allowed the Oceanians to develop into 
the best st'amcn among jirimitive races. 

Where, as in Oceania, one can be certain 
of the weather often for months in advance, 
it is easier, from inclination or necessity, 
P to venture on an excursion 

Weather unknown than in 

r regions where the next hour 

i.ond.t.on» upset all calculations. The 

regularity of the winds and currents of 
the Pacific Ocean has j)layed a great part 
in the theories that have been formed 
about the Polynesian migrations ; in 
fact, most of them arc ab.solutely based 
upon them. 

Thanks to geographical exjdoratiou, 
we now know that this regularity is by 


no means so universal as used to lie 
assumed; that, on the contrary, in these 
regions also, the wind veers with the 
variations of atmospheric pressure, and 
the currents with the wind. Here also 
from time to time deviations from the 
usually jirevailing direction—that is, from 
the eastern qiiadrant.s—are to be noticed. 
On th(* other hand, we are indebted to the 
spread of ethnographical investigation for 
the knowk'dge that the si'ainanshi}) of 
the I\)lyiiesians not only extended to 
sailing with the* wind, Init that an 
occasional tacking against it was not 
outside the limit of their nautical skill. 
The ocean and its inett'orology thus lose 
.some of their value as sources furnishing 
ail answei to the question ot the origin 
of the Polynesians, iii eoiiqiarison with 
anthro})o]ogical and ('thnogra]>hieal t'vi- 
dence ; l)iit it would he at any rat(i 
j)reinatnre to disregard them altogether. 
Jr veil if skilful use of the last-meiitioned 
methods ot inquiry is likely to solve the 
))rol)lcni of origin, tin* other and almost 
equally iinjioilant (jiicstion ot distribu¬ 
tion over the whole ocean can be answered 
p only by giving full wt'ight 

consKlonitioi.-. 


History 


TIk' main tealnre ot the iloia 


oi Oceania is its dependeiK'c' on 
the region ol the south-east Asiabc mon¬ 
soon. 'This feature' is very marked in 
Melanesia • but lnrth(‘r toward the ('ast it 
gradually disa])])ears, while tlu' nninlH'r ol 
varieii('s gi'iu'rally diniinislu's. Strangely 
enough, it is this very scantiness that has 
pro\ed ol siicli inipoi lance for the history 
of ()c('ania. 'J'Ih' Mt'lanesjan, siirroiind(‘d 
by a hixiuiant W(!allh of vrgetat ion, dream‘' 
away his existence ayd leave's no history ; 
his wants are snpj)1i(^d by lh(' uiiiailing 
store of the o(‘('an or the rich lorest. We 
first find a historical life in tlu; Idji 
archipelago, wlu're natiirt' is ]('ss jirodigal. 
'J'he inhal)itant ol Polynesia or Micronesia 
has not been so spoilt. vSeantily endowed 
with fertile soil and edible ])lants, he is con¬ 
fronted by the wide ocean, which he has 
nevertheless learnt to subdue. Although 
he did not jiossi'ss a single tree which could 
furnish him with seawcuthy timlier, he 
became a craftsman, whoso skid competi- 
.saled for the deficiencies of Nature. Hut 
by so doing he had in one direction freed 
hiniselJ Irom the constraint of Nature, 
and nothing could hinder him from 
mastering her in another. Progn^ss in 
technical skill has always been the first 
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step toward every other form of progress, 
including the annihilation of distance. 

Nevertheless, the Polynesians would not 
have been able to extend their wanderings 
so widely had not Nature, so niggard in 
everything else, given them 
liirther supj)ort in the shajie 
° ® ol the coco-nut jKilrn. Its seeds, 

oco-nu together with those of a tew 

other ])lanis, can cross as vast as 

the distances betwc'cn tlu* Pacific* islands 
without losing their genninative power; 
thus these seeds have' been the first 
condition ol the diffusion ot tlu* lV)Iyn('sian 
ovc r the wide realm ol islands. It is only 
rc'cenlly that other lood plants have 
become mc3re im])ortaiit lor the nourish- 
inc'iit ot 1 lie* islancU'is 
than the coco-nuts. 

This doc's not apply 
to New Zealand. J ir-t 
as the country cliina- 
tirallv is distinct 
troni the. rest ot the 
island world, so its 
lloni bears an essen- 
liallydiltc'rent stamp. 

It is unusually vai led, 1 
and th(‘ number ot I 
sj)i‘eies c'a n be j 
c'ounted by the* thou¬ 
sand. Only (wo 
plants, liowc'vcT, 
have [)io\'ec! ot value* 
to the al)origiiu‘s— 
tlu* raraulie, a tc'rii 
with ail edilile root, 
and the liara-kekc*, 
or Xew' Zealand flax. 

The value attached 


to it l)y the* first CAPTAIN COOK 

Ihiropeans, and their Tho E ngUsh naval captain who circumuavigrated the grlobe, 

eonscc]ueut etlorts to 

obtain it, led to the hist trieiidly inter- e\en if the suj>pl 
eoursc between the Maoris and tlie wliilcs. ample* at thc^ time 
Tlu* characteristic of the lanna ot the hunters. Tlie 
Oceania is its poverty in mammals and wliich would kill 
animals of service* to man, in the east even naturally have ap] 
more* than in the west. Even the dingo, tactics of the? island 
which the wretched native of Australia It is true that, 
could make his somewhat dubious cc^m- islands, fighting at 
])anion, has not b(*eii vouchsafed by Evolution 
Nature to the Oceanian. It is only in w^as avo 

quite modern limes that the kindness ol of the si 

foreigners has su])])lied the old deficiency ing club 

by the introduction of European domestic but, as a rule, the 
animals. New Zealand was once rich in hand fighting with 
the s])ecies and number of its large was inevitable. Thi 
fauna. Many varieties of the moa, piovement in tactic 


some of gigantic size—the largest species 
measured thirteen feet in height—roamed 
the vast plains. At the present day it is 
one of the long extinct classes, having 
fallen a victim to the insatialde craving 
of the Maori for flesh food. It is easy to 
understand that the .small islands are poor 
in animal life, for with their scanty space 
tlu'y could not afford the larger creatures 
any means of existence. On the other 
hand, tlu* ])overty of the fauna of New 
Guinea is more surprising ; notwithstand¬ 
ing tlie tropical luxurianc'e of its soil, its 
fauna is even more scanty than that of 
Australia. I'lie ]>ig alone has ]>roved 
valuable to the ])(>])ulation. 

The result of this limited fauna, as 
reflected in an ethno- 
gra])hically im])ort- 
ant phenomenon, has 
been of much conse- 
(|ucnce in the histori- 
("d development of 
the races ol Polyru'sia 
and Mic ronesia. The 
races living princi- 
]xilly cm islands of 
\'cu*y small size are 
at the j)rescnt day 
either entirely with¬ 
out bows and arrows 
as wea]>oiis, or retain 
them merc'lv as a 
survival. This has 
been traced back to 
tlu* want ot oppor¬ 
tunity for practice, 
whii'h is more ess(*n- 
tial for the bow than 
lor any otlu*r w^eajKm. 
r COOK This opportunity 

locircumuavigratedthegrlobe, ('ould nC'Ver luiVC 
ucal surveys and discoveries. fl Cquent, 

(*\en if the su|>ply of game had been 
ampli* at the time of th(* immigration of 
the hunters. Tlie loss of any weapon 
which would kill at a distance must 
naturally have appreciably altered the 
tactics of the? islanders. 

It is true that, on some groups ol 
islands, fighting at clexse quarters, which 
„ ... all primitive peoples dread, 

• avoided by the adoption 

I slingsteme or the throw- 

^ ^ ^ ing elub in place of the arrow ; 

but, as a rule, the transition to hand-to- 
hand fighting with spear, axe, or clut 
was inevitable. This always denotes an im- 
piovement in tactics, as is shown by the 
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classic examples of tiie Zulus in South 
Africa, who, men‘ly from the method ot 
attack in clos(‘ onku* int rodiu efl hy'rt'haka, 
and the us(‘ ol tli(‘ stahhin^^ sju^ar tlw 
derisivt‘ weapon, won thr lonuuo'^t t>la('i‘ 
in fht* south-east ol the Dark ('ontinunt. 
Iti Polyiu'sia the new imdhod of fi.^htmt; 
etu tamly contributc'd to that l)!o()duiess ol 
the battles, both amont^ the natives them¬ 


selves and ai^ainst the whites, which dis- 
tiiij^iiishes its history from that of all other 
])rimil'V(‘ races, d'lu' political coiisc'quenciN, 
troiii want dI any suitable aiitaj-;oiiist, 
toiiM naturall\ not 1 h‘ so important here 
as ill South Aliic'a. Nt'V'ertlieless, tin 
comparati\'t‘ly rit^id organisation ol th',‘ 
ma{o!ity of tla' Polyiu^sians is eerlainly to 
a laia;t‘ dei^ris' llu' ri'sult ol tlaur laeties. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PEOPLE 


E TH\()k()(iY se])aiates the population 
ol Oceania into tluee lar^e f^roujis 
the Melanesians, who inhabit the inner lu'lt 
ol coast Iroin Nt'W (iuinea to New ("ale- 
donia and b'qi ; the Mieronesiaiis, on Iht' 
('arf)luie, Maiianne. Ik-low. Maishall, and 
(iillH'rt islaiuK: and the Polynesians, who 
inhabit the ri'sl ol tlu' ojvat woihl ol 
islands, nu'lndnyi.^ New Zeahind. 

The <|uestion ol the i.nial position, tlu- 
t'omu'Ction and the oii.ein ol tlu'se three 
^uou])s has o(('upu'd s(i(‘ntiti< 
Island nK|un\‘ .sinc(‘ the (-aiTy da\'s of 


Races 


tlu'ir disi'overy, and has ci t-.il(‘d 


a truly (‘iioiinous htc'r.ituie al- 
thoiteh no thorou^hh s.itislacdory solution 
has hitlu'ilo been lound. So lar as the 
Mi'kinesiaus ar(‘ conciMiied, the <pieslion 
is indeed lo be re,i;arded as setfk’d, siiut- 
no one at the present day leels any doubt 
ol theii' ('oniieelion with the threat ne^^ioid 
eiou]) (»l KU'es. lAen on the sul)|(H't 
ol the Muione'aans iheia* is a t;eneial 
ctiiisensiis ol opiiiKUi that they e.in no 
longer b(' ('ontiiisted with the Iktlyne'-ians. 
They are seen to )•(' a biaiuTi oi tin' 
Polynesians, and that braiudi indei'd 
wdii(Ti, on acc’ount ol the (losi* proximity 
oi M(‘lani‘sia, h.is leceix’ed the laip-st 
])ercenta{.’,(' of nef^roid ekuneiits. 

Thus It is only tin* Polync-sian question 
which awaits solution. Xothinq .siip})orts 
the vi(wv that the Polynesians f^iew up 
in theii jirescmt homes. Such a tlu'ory 
is impossible on ])ure]y ^(*o^raj)hical 
.qiomuls. W'e are lelf, therelore, with 
immigration from outside. T'h(‘ (Taims oi 
America, on the one hand, and of Malaysia 
on lh(‘ other, to b(‘ the cradle ot the 
Polyne.^ian rac'o ha\’e each their siip- 
porier.s. Undei the .stress of more modern 
view’s on the iientdration and w^andiaiiigs 
ol nations, tlie disputants have agreed in 
recognising a physical and linguistic coii- 
nei'tion with the lafftM* ri‘gK)n, wdlhout. 
however, denying ethnological relations 
with the former. The racial afliiiityof the 
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Polynesians with the inhabitants of the 
Malay AichijKTago is firmly estalTished on 
the strtMiglh ol physical aiul linguistic 
lesfinblancc^'. T here is more dif'tereiua- ol 
opnncn as to the natnie and amount ol 
111 !' loieien admixtine. As inaltt-rs stand, 
a lu'groid admi\tme can alone enter into 
the (piestion. JA'cn those wTio Ih-Ik-vc 111 
the lormer 1 a<’i.d punt\ ol flu- Pohnc'i.ms 
inusi allow ^lu h an adnn\tnre 111 tin- case 
ol MKione^ia. .'\s Ilu‘ ii'sult ol numero'is 
modern observations, it appi-ars ])robabh‘ 
that a siiijilar admixture exists as lar as 
Samoa and still iaithei' ; exa-n leinob' 
T'astti Island doc-s not appi-ar (jinte fiee 
Ironi It. 

.\ multiludt* of facts siq^poits also tin- 
et hnologK ,d coiine( hon ol Polynesia w it h 
.'\niciica. T he laith and laTigious customs 
m i>oth legions o'st as a whole on tlu- same 
bas|v (,f animism and ancestoi woiship. 
In both W(‘ lind tla- same ludt- ('osinogony, 
the same r<“spe( t loi the hibed s\'nibol, 
and th(“ s,im<‘ ('vcle ol myths, io say 
nothing ol the mnnerons t oiiK ideru ('s m 
the chaiacter ot matt-rial ( ulture ]K)--sc‘ss«‘d 
b\ them, <ind m tlu- wamt ol iion common 
to b«)th. Ihhnologv, in lace- ol these 
conu ideiices, is m a difticult [)Osition. Ih-W' 
. t‘thnologist^ still venture to 

ngino fiiiiig (,1 any (lirect migration 
p . Iroin Anu-ru'a. It is cei tain that 

copes Polynesians wi-re bold 

sailois, and olten co\t-red long stretches 
in their wxindenngs, xoluntary or involun¬ 
tary ; but to sail ovi'r forty to sixty di-grees 
ol longitude xvitlunil finding an oppoi tuiiity 
to put into ]>ort anywheia- would .suriTy 
have been beyond their ]Knvers, and still 
more beyond the iiowcrs of their fore- 
lathers. 

Under these circumstances the most 
satutactory a.ssumplion is that of a large 
Mongoloid primitive riice, whose- branches 
liave occujhed the entire “ Hast ” of the 
inhabited wmiTd, J^ast Asia, Oceania, and 
America. This theory (.-xtricates us at 
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once from the difficully of explaining 
those coincidences, luit it does not directly 
solve tlie ])rol)lem of tlie great differences 
in the civilisations l)elonging to the 
different l>ranch(‘s of tlie Mongoloid fannly. 
Tt seems audacious to ex]>lain it by 
absorption of intiuence^ of the surrounding 
world, but tlie theory offers ])Ossi bib lies. 

The first really histoiKal activili(‘s of 
the Oceanians are thidr migrations. At 
the jiresent day they are th(* most migra¬ 
tory ju'ojde among the primitive races oi 
the world, and voyages of more* than a 
thousand nautical huUn ar(‘ nothing 
unusual among them. There are various 
incentives tf> such ex])edilion-, siudi as 
the wish and the ne('(‘sMly of trading with 
neighbouring IiiIk'n, starvation, which is 
not inlre^pienl on the poor elands, j)ohti('al 
rhsturbanc( s, and a pronounced lo\e of 
roanuug. Tliis last is the most prominent 
ti'alure in thi* (haracter ol tlu^ Malayo- 
bolyiK'sian, wliK'h has, more than anything 
t'lse. S('atl('ie(l tins ethnological group over 
a legion ol Jio di'grt'cs of lomufude, from 
!Ma(lagascai‘ to h'.asiei' Island, and ov«>r So 
(U'gia'es ot iatitude. (’oiujian'd w ith t his, tlu' 
otli<'rcausrs()i inigiation shiink 
auses^ . mgc'iu'ial ^u’mlK'ance, although 
of Primitive ^ u (4 t 

, . ]oc4ul\'they ai<‘olteii of ]>i nnarv 

Wanderings . • ' , , , * , ‘ 

iinjH)rtaiice and Jiav(‘ had gu'al 

lieaiing on histurv 'I'lie number ol tlie 
jouinevs known to us is not gn-at ; the 
inter\’al since the* opening up ol the island 
woild ol ()('eama is too short, and tlu' 
legifin is too lemote. "Wd tlu* muiilier is 
surfr ieiit to bring moie than one eharaetei - 
isti(' oi the jiast history ot thes(‘ laees 
cleaily belore oui eyes. 

In th(‘ first j>lace the Ircijinait involun¬ 
tary voyages, when the sealarers were 
driv’en tar out of llieir course, teach us that 
the winds and currents hava* not st-t from 
east to west wuth that persistency which 
old and c(‘l(*brated theories maintain, and 
that therefore no natural phenomena 
hindered the Polynesian from sjireading 
from west to east. Under these conditions, 
tht‘ way Irom tlu‘ W(‘st as far as distant 
Iraster Island was not barred. vSiaamdly, 
the fref|ueiicy of these voyages allows us 
to understand the true ciiaiacter of the 
Pacitic Ocean. It is no waste of w^iitcrs, 
where islands and archijielagoes, like the 
oa^es ill a deserl, lie remott* and solitary; 
but a sea lull of life, wdierc the constant 
traffic fireveiits any one grou]) of islands 
from being absolutely cut off from the 
outer world. 


The ocean has not {iresented this fca- 
tun; tor the last f(*w centuries only ; it 
has Ihhui characti'ristic ol it since the 
day wh(‘ii the first keel touched the shores 
of Hawaii, N(‘w Zealand, and Easter 
Island. We liave the evidence ol the 
aborigines themselves foi this. Their rich 
store ot l(‘gends hinges on Ihiar old wander- 

¥ j r big-, and as it deals more i)ar- 

Legends of 

... \’ovages it gives us a W’clcome 

igra ions original rela¬ 

tions of the islanders with one another 
and with the outside w’orld ; it is thought 
that the (piestion of the original home of 
Ihi! Polynesians miglit he solv'ed in this 
way. d'iie juirt whii h the Jand ot Haw^aiki 
under its various uauu's -Sawaii, Haw'aii, 
Hapai, Heva\'a, Awaiki and otlu'is — 
})lays in the aiK'i'stra! legends of most 
Pc)Iyiiesiaiis is familiar even beyond the 
cirei(" ot (dlinologisl'-. It recurs among 
tlu‘ Maoris of Xew' Zealaiul, in Tahiti, 
Kaiatea, Karolonga, the Manpiesas, 
Hawaii, tiiid elsi'when*. 'fo see in it a 
(l(‘rmite and limited ]ttcalit\'. from which 
the streams of (‘migration tlowa‘d at different 
limes to the most varied dire('tions of the 
(H'ean, appeals iin])KU tu'able in vit‘W' of 
the tact that Ihe gi‘ograi>hieal position ot 
Hawaiki is not accuiately fixed in all the 
tradilKJiis, but vaiies ( oiisiderably ; it ev'eii 
iiK'ets ns as ihe land ol gliosis, the 
W(‘slt‘ni land whcai'llu' souls sink logellua' 
with the sim into llu‘ lower world. 

N(‘\'ertheless, tlu* investigation ol the 
primitive* ])eri()(l in PolyiU'sian history is 
i)eiielit(‘d in se\*eral instance's by tracing 
out Iht! Hawaiki myth ; es]H'eially if this 
task be supplemeiiled by a rt'\’iew ot the 
anthrojiologieal, ethnograpliic'al, and geo- 
giaphieal evidence. \\'(‘ may tlien assume 
with great jnobability that the island of 
Savaii, which belongs to the Sanuxi 
grou]), was tlu* starling jioini of the migra¬ 
tion ot the Maoris to New Zealand. 
Under the name ol Hawaii it also forms the 
. starting ])oinl of the inhalh- 
o yncsia Kaiatca and Tahiti. 

Before the 

uropesns l^.g,.|i(ls oi file Marquesas and 
the Hawaii grouj); jiartly also of Raro¬ 
tonga, which, on its side, as the “ nearer 
Hawaiki ” of tradition, served the Maoris 
as an int(umediate station on the way to 
New Zealand, while it was a regular 
slarting-iilace lor the inhabitants of the 
Austral and (iambier islands. A final 
starting-})oiiit was the Tonga group. 
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THE REMARKABLE ART OF MELANESIA: SPECIMENS OF NATIVE CARVING 
The Melanesians wcic backward in political culture but their arts were highly developed. These examples of 
their carving.s, chiefly from drawing.s made from specimens in European collections, aie more graphic and 
realistic and display far more observation of Nature than those of the Micronesians, illustrated on the opposite page. 


Not only tlu' nuiiilxM" ol starliiif^- 
points sin |)nsinL;lv small ni comparison 
VMlh the size ol tin* territory occupied by 
the l\)lyni‘sian^. l»ul Ihc orii^inal relations 
amoiif; tlu* st'veial ,eion])s ap])t‘ai siinplt* 
to an astoiiisliin^.; dci;ice. h.xannned in 
„ . . the lielit of cllinoloev and 

liistory, tins simplicity caii- 
- , , ^ not he maintained. Il is 

an asi'crtallied lact as re- 
f;ards the Maoris that tlu-ir iininif^ra- 
tion did not occur in the ioiin ol one 
sin|.^le \\a\e, hut that liesh hatches came 
Irom the north : and a very late 
siihseciiient immi^^ratioii is specially re¬ 
corded. 'J'lie inhahitants ol the Hawaii 
islands are connected with Tahiti by 
Jaiif^ua^^e, customs, and Icf^euflary travels ; 
on till' otlier hand, th(^ ])la<'e name.s show 
th(‘ endurin.e; recollection oi Samoa. 
KarotoJif^a is the foi'iis of the entire 
remoti'st south, while it was itsell peopled 
with setllcrs almost simultaiK'Oiisly from 
Samoa and Tahiti. In tlie end, Tahiti 
seems to have sent enii{.,nants to Raro¬ 
tonga and Hawaii, also to the Southern 
Marquesas, as the resemblance in language 
and eustoms jaoves. 

It is difheult to di'termine the date of 


these migration^, siiu'e these moxemeiits 
ar(‘ a constant teaturc. ()l)\nonsl\, no 
relian('t‘ ('an bi' phu'ed in th(‘ genealogical 
lists oi the si'vt'ial islamb, wliK'h vary 
Irom twenl\ to I'lghtv-eiglit generations. 
Historv does not tdiiy us \(r v lar ; 
etlmology alone tells us tlial the disper¬ 
sion ol the Polyiii'siaiis over the Paiilir 
Ocean eannol go back to any it'inotc 
period, since they liave not had tlu‘ time to 
develoj) anv marked ra< lal peculiarities. 
Il can he only a (pu’stion ol centuiies for 
New Zealand and many other eounlries. 
In tile case ol Tahiti, and ])eiha]>s Hawaii, 
the tirst settlement may In* assigned 
possilily to an (rirlier dati‘. Ihit in no 
case need wa* go hack more than a niilliTi- 
iiiiim and a half, '['he wanderings extended 
also to Mcleiiicsia, in the cast ol whu h. as a 
consequence of the distances, niort' stdtle- 
^ imrits were planted than in the 

. - W'(‘st. rij], 111 respect of social 

SeM“me«r poHtKiil customs shows 
almost as many Ikilynesian 
traits as its two neighbours, Tonga and 
Samoa, and has ex])(‘nenced a consiilerable 
infusion of Polynesian blood. In New 
(iuinea, on the other hand, we find marked 
traces of this blood, l>ut an almost total 










DECORATIVE ART OF MICRONESIA: SPECIMENS OF NATIVE CARVING 

A romparisoii between the examples of Micronesian carving, illustrated above, and the Melanesian carvings shown on 
the opposite page gives evidence of a less free and imaginative art in the former, but a considerable feeling for decorative 
effect and genuine craftsmanship is to be seen by a careful inspection of the detail of these Micronesian objects. 


aiistMicc ol Pulyiiesian customs and 
ral instil lit ions. It can liardly l)c shown 
at the ])ros(‘iit day, wlitni tlic Weslta'ii 
Pacitir contains so mixed a population, 
in what proportifin inii»ration has been 
deliberate or involuntary; tint, doubtless, 
besides the ir(‘(juenl drittin^s to oast 
and w’est, there wore many cases oi 
systematic ('olonisation. We thus f^et 
to know^ an as])cct of the Polynesians 

THE BEGINNING OF 

VR knowledge of the history of Oceania 
goes scarcely beyond the discoveries 
oi the island world, for the tradition of 
Polynesia, which goes considerably further 
back into the ])ast, docs not distinguish 
between fad and fiction. Nevertheless, 
even in Oceania it is possible to have a 
glimpse of the past. Plerc, as in Australia, 
W'e tind remains ot old buildings and sites 
whose nature jiresupposcs certain definite 
political and social conditions then 
existent ; but, besides this, we have 
adequate data in the information which 
the early explorers give as to the state 
of things they discovered. In the case 


whidi is not oll(‘U rei>resented among 
primitive people^. 

In Atrica the only e\a:u])lt‘s are the 
Wanyamw’esi oj ('t*iilral (ieriuaii luist 
Africa, who since the middle ot the 
nineteenth (entury liavt‘ colonised the 
whole equatorial east ot tin' cuntment, 
and advanced tlu'ir settl(*iii(.aits tar into 
the Southern C'ongo basm, .md the 
Kioto ill the Western ('fiiigo Slate. 

OCEANIC HISTORY 

of the Polynesians and MicroiUNians, 
as in that of the Australians, it admits 
of no doubt that their ])resi‘nt stage of 
civilisation does not denote the highest 
])oint of their developmeul, but that in 
many departmimts of national life a 
distinct retrogression has taktm place. 
In MeUiTK'.sia, on the other hand, where 
the civilisation does not even reath the 
present stage of the neighbouring jieoples 
on the east, all evidence of a previous 
higher culture is wanting. Melanesia 
is, in this resjiect, like a holknv bet ween 
an elevation in the west, the Malay 
civilisation, and a second somewdiat lower 
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oU'vation in tlic t'nst, tlu' Polviicsian 
('ivilisation. 

"JTjis l>y no nu'.ins implies that tlu* 
culture* p()ss(‘^s(,‘(l hv its inhabitants was 
in itsi'ir iiile-iioi eu lacked e)ri^unahty. 
On the contrary, tlie arts were hii^hly 
(leve'lo}H‘d in Mi'lane'sia : inde'e'd, much e)t 
the mateiial cnltuK*, anel some branclu's 
ol int(‘ll('ctn.d ('iiltnre*, sni- 

hrcc an\'thmi; sliown bv tlie 

Degrees of M,,.,, It K 

*vi 1 ^^ loi' 01,1^ in political respe*cts that 
the MelaiU'sian is be*hmd. hhe eanise 
ot this Is to be* ionnd primarily in 
the ('hara('t('i ol the nei;ie)nl race, 
and. secondlw in tin* absence* ol any 
stnnnliis trom outside*. Wdu're lhe*se.* 
eansi's are* absent, a^ in Ibji. e‘\eii the 
Me*lanesian li.is shown hnnscll cajiable* eil 
jiohtical ele*ve'loj)me‘nt. 

riie* deeaidence ol the* l^)lyn(*slan and 
Micronesian envilisatntn s sliown in two 
w.i\^—hrst, in bniMiiie^s and uoiks ol a 
si/e*, mass, and e.\tent winch pn*( hide* all 
ide'a that they ('oiihl ha^'e‘ be*e*n e*iee*te*d 
by a popiikition <i 1 the stai^e* m wiiiedi the* 
In st luii'op»*ans toiniii (hem : and, secoiielly. 
in the* politiial and sorrial nisiitntioiis, 
which beat e\’ei \ tr.iee ol d(*cay. I he* 
Eolith S(*a is not ]»)or in lemaiiis eil the* 
loiiiie*! ( la-o. On Pitcairn Iskinei, w’liich 
li.is loiji; be*en de‘s('rte*d b\' <ill piimitive* 
inh.ibit.nils, the stone* tonndatioiis e>l 
aiK'ifut teinplc'- air to be* Ionnd even now; 
on Kii])a ohl lortiticalioiis eiowii the hills, 
and on Jliialu'nu* a doinuii uses ne‘ar <i 
(W'clopi'an (Mnsew^'^y. I nde*! the* {.tnano 
].i\('is ol the (dnistm.is Islaiub leiaels 
skillnlb’ const I iicled ol (oral-rait Ixmi 
witness to ,111 a,L;e ol a ,eH*atei spirit ol 
eiiterja j'-e. ot ;i hitcher ])kme* eil te*e hnieail 
skill, and ol a more ])rononne'e*d natiemal 
lie*. Tinian, one* ol the Maiiannt* ^lonp, 
h.is its e-olossal steiiie pillars, crow’iieel with 
ca])it;ds. to mark the* dwedlnif:;-places ol the 
old and moie* vi^^oions Chameiiro. Pmt all 

^ this Is nothinn m eeunpaiison 

Evidences o r x’ 0.1 

, ^ With the* 1 inns ol Aanmatal e)ii 

of an Earlier t, i . i i 

... PonaiK*. and the steme* im;ioe‘s 

Civilisation i i i 

on Ka])anni in raiste*!' Island. 

The* elecaele*ne*e.* in the political and social 
held is not f;e*iier<'illy sei obvious as that 
in te*('hnical skill ; but it is incemte^lable* 
eve*ryvvlie‘re*, and has bee*n distinctly more, 
ehsastioiis tei the* national elevelojinient ol 
the islaiKle*rs. I'his is shown by the loss 
ol the old jiainarchal society, in which 
the kin.t( was reve*re‘nce‘d by the* peojde as 
a god ; wdiere* he* w^as the natuial owner 


ol all the* lanel, and where the view pre- 
vaileul that all was Irom him and all wais 
lor him. W hen Cajitain ('ook and Ins eon- 
te'injioiarie'S ajijieare'el in the South ,Sea, in 
maiiv |)lat'e*s harelly any trace* eif snedi 
a sex'iety remaiiu'd, while* in otheis it was 
ra])idly disappe*aring. The ancumt dyna*'- 
tie*s hael eithe*r bern entirely put aside and 
the state's elisseilveel, or, il the*y still e\iste*el, 
only a taint gle'am eif the*ir lormer glory 
was r(*lie‘cted e>n the ancient rnleas. The; 
olel eMg.inisation eil the jie'ople, with its 
strictly de'hne*el guide's, hael already be*e*ii 
de*slioycel, and a sti nggle* ol the* ipiper class 
loi prope'i'tvand pow'e*i hael take*n the* jdaea* 
ol the leirmer le*nelahsm. This e'llort had 
be*e‘n e*\'ei ywlit'i e* ('rowiu'el with siice e'.ss, 
and had mainly e out nbnte*el to bre*ak np 
the* rigiel anel yet niiive*rsallv aceepte*el 
syste'm. ImikiIIv, e*\'e‘n ri'ligion e*ntne*l\- lost 
its ancie'iit cli.n a<'t(*i. riie* oiignial goels 
we*r(* meU'e'd letami'd: but th(*ir minibei', 
at Inst limite*el, hael b(*e*n in the* e‘onise ol 
time* inele*tniite*ly mn]tiplie*el, since* the* gexls 
cre*ate*d lioni the* edass eil the* high nobility 
we*ie'graehially ])nl on a le*ve*l with the* e)lele*i 
ele*lt ie*s. 

dims the nation.il and jiopnlai le'ligion 
w.is ediange*d inte) a supe'i st it lems woi shiji ol 
the* meliv'idnal. 11 is one* and 
Religion tlle-s.ime* thing which de‘stiove*el 
Becomes H*liglon ol 

upers I ion jPolyiU'siails the* ele*giada- 
tion ol the* old (i\’il and le'ligieais antheiri- 
tie*s eM the* piomotion ol the* lornie'ily 
lowe'i ele‘gre*e*s. Put ill an\ ease* the 
ab.meloiimeiit eil the* eild idi'a ol a state* 
w'as com]>le‘le*. Idle* teiki'iis of I'e'trogre'ssiem 
in ()ee*ani.'i, W'he*n e'olle*cle*el, spr.ik a cle*ar 
language, d he*y te*!! ns, in the* tirst place, 
that the*ie* miisi hax'e* be*en a time* in the 
pre'historic pe'yoel e)l the* .Semth Se*a 
Islande*rs when an ove*rgre)wdh e)l the* 
jH)])ulation on the aheady settleel islands 
made it lU'ee'ssary to se*nd out colonies; 
W'e learn, lint her, that the* jieriod ol 
eoloiiisation must have also be*e*n the* 
jie'iioel ol the highe*st devele)])me‘nt ol 
cnltnre*. 

('olemisalion w^as peissible only nneler 
the governnie*nt ol a ngiel juditical organisa- 
tiem, ol which we* can at meist elise'over a 
leile'ctieni in the* snbseejnent hie ol the 
South Se*a iace*s. V\d* may not assimu* a 
growth ol t(*(hnical kneiwkdge on the 
settle'd islands, snedi as w^as reejiusite 
tor the erection of large buildings; ,so 
that even in tlu; field of rnaleiiial culture 
we can sup])ose the t;,\istence ol only an 
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THE NATIVE ART OF NEW ZEALAND: SPECIMENS OF MAORI CARVING 
1. Caiv»*il wimlow frame witii sluluig sash at Rotorua Lake, South Island: the woman is a Maori gnnde. 2. Maon 
gods, .h Carved portal of Macni house. 4. Figrure fiom Lake Pukaki m South Island r>. Maoii canoe. 


and inoic iinixcr'^al staiuLiid ot 
ac c onij)li>liiih‘nl. \\ ^‘ tlui> imd {Uv pla'iio- 
inriion, inU't("-tint; doth lioni iht- liisioiical 
ai d tlif apliit al ])()int oi vinw, that tlu* 
nuannnt ol tlic \vi<!(^l dispciMon oi a i.na* 

denotes the 1 H'.qinnini; ol its de(Md(‘net“. ddiis 
])henonienon is not surprisiiif^ 


Dispersion 

Promotes 

Decadence 


il \V(‘ tak(' into aeeoiiiit the 
natuie(tt th(‘homes ol the race. 


It is easicM lor the population 
ol small islands to att.iin a Iiipdier culture 
and a more .stiut juihlK'al oi>;auisatiou 
than to niaiiitain tluaiiselves at the .statue 
vnIucIi they inherited or brou^^ht with 
them, d'iie iiaiiow limits ol ,sj)ace make a 
M)mj)iehensi\(* scheme easy and possible, 
!)Ut involve' tlu‘ dan^a’r ol a conllict be- 
tW(‘en o})positt‘ ])arties, and thus the 
d('stniction ot the t'xistiiif^^ system. None 
ol the Polynesian islands escaped this 
late, t‘sj)e('ially since tlie character of the 
peo])le sliows lew tiaits ol conservatism. 
Ouarrels and disjiutes have been the chief 
and the la\'ouiilc occu])ation ol the Poly¬ 
nesians as lonj; as we have known them. 
J he decadeiK'e is the greatest where the 
island communities are the smallest, and 
wluTe, tluMelore, destructive mlluences are 
most powerful; thus in the centre ol the 
world of islands hardly a trace of the 


ancient (ultuie has come down to ns. 
Wdu'ii till' ICuiojieaiis aj)}>e.ned (.»n the 
si'ciKMiiarked traces ol thiscultuie- m one 
jdace a vigorous national lile. m another 
stupendous moiinments -weie extant onh 
on the outei ])elt, m llauan. New /ealan<b 
and the leinote Iiastci Island. 

The tall ol the Maoris is thi' best illiistia- 
tion ol the rajadity with which the attain¬ 
ments ol cixihsation can be lost. At all 
tunes addicted to \ iolenci' and mtoleiant 
ol united ettort, tliey split up tiie huger 
states ol then twin islands into nunieious 
mutually hostile and aggressive communi¬ 
ties, trom which e\eiy notion ot a 
national unit\ and its eflect in maintaining 
a civilisation has disai)peaied. At the 
same tune the originally vigorous racial 
(diaracter lost more and moie m inoial 
restraint, and became moie savage and 
cruel, 'rile dowuifall ol the an- 
tvidcnccs eieiit religionhiiallyensued. The 
old gods lost their i)eisonality, 
and W'ere transloimed into a 
multitude ot forest and sea demons, un¬ 
paralleled for e.xtravagance and grotesque- 
iie.ss of lorm. Art and technii'al skill did 
not escape. As early as CaiMain Cook’s 
time, it w’as no longer ]>ossible to ])roducc 
carvings of the older kind. 
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THE OCEANIC ISLANDS AND THEIR STORY 


W E ('OiTT' now to the M‘pnrat(' historic's 
ol tiu- tl.rct’ pn'oii[K ol inlands of wliirli 
()(v:inia ( onsjst^ - Mcl.'iiu'sia. Micront^Ma, 
and rolyiK'sia lH‘fj:innni^ with the first, 
and triMliiiL; tlicin i:i llu* order named. 

Mi:i AXKSIA 

M('latn sia, aj^ai t tioin Fi]i. has no history 
propel ly soa ailed. W'e are ae(|iiainted 
mtM'c'lv with the Ireatnumt winch tlie 
inlialntants havi' K'eiTved at tlu‘ hands 
ol lori'it;n('rs. 

'1 1k‘ tliK'l cause of this phenomenon, 
vvliieh rc'c alls tlu' jia.ssivity ol tiic* Aus¬ 
tralians. is tlu‘ sh^^ht ]>ohtic'al c'apacity ol 
tin* ne^,,ooid race. A second c'ause js that 
Isolation irom the outside world wJncli 
ran he partly attrihiited to the dreadecl 
li(‘i('eness ot the' Mc'lanc'sians. The more 
c-ntei pi isine; Pohaiesiaiis have ne\’er shown 
any i^tieat iiKliiiation to attempt colonisa¬ 
tion on a lai^e sc'ale in ('(‘iitial and 
W'c'stc'in Melanc'sia, and the* white's have 
not enteu'd on tlu' taskoj o])eiiin;.i: up these 
islands witii tin* zeal whicdi they have 
showai in the* lesi oi Oceania since tlu' clavs 
ol ('ook. hixjjloration and missionary 
activity aic' taidy and timid in thc'se 
jiarts, and Eiiroj)ean colonisation is still 
latc'r in coinniL;. 

.Notw'lthstandinjj: tliis late' l)(‘;,;innin^ of 
serious enc'roacdimc'iits Irom outside, the 
]\lelan('sians came iMily into hostile con¬ 
tact with tile whites. Out ol the Icuip; 
loll ol c‘\])loicTs, jrc»m J. Le Mairc‘ and 
\V. Scdioiiten (Tt)it>), jxist \V. J)ainpic*r 
(1700) and |. Ko^i^cA't'C'ii (172J) to L. A. 
de Itou^uiinvillc' and I)e .Sinwalle (r/tnS), 
^ tlierc' is liardlvone w'ho had not 


Cruelties 
upon the 


Ix'en guilty 


cruelties to the natives. 


the greatest 


( . V 1 UVIIH.S iv,# I iiv 

Melanesians.. , • i 1 .1 

Cook, m 1774, ordered the 
natives of Ei romango to be shot down 
W'ith cannon lor some trilling misconduct. 
Hut the nineUx.'nth century has behaved 
still more outrageously to these islands. 
Their wealth in sandahvood soon attracted 
nnmerons traders, English and American 
in particular, hut also Pedynesians. All 
these persons, who soiiglit merely their 


ow'n advantage*, hehavc'd like savages. 
I'hey jilnndcrcd jicaccahlc; tribes, and 
forced them tci work a^ sl<i\'cs on other 
islands; they cut clown the* valnahle 
tree's, and tlius caused dispute^ with their 
ow'ners, wdiich gcMicually ended in the 
defeat of the* kilter. 

Extortions and improvokc'd hoinhard- 
ment of villages were matters of daily 
occurrence, ddie traders c aptured a chiel, 

„. and only n*leasecl him at a 

A History shii)load ol sandal- 

. n, . Wood ; and onc'c wiien the 
inhabitants ol Fate in the Nc‘W' 
Hebrides fled Irom the erew' of an English 
shij) and a body of kongan allies into a 
cave with wivt's and c'hildrc'ii, tlu'ir 
opponents lightcxl a fin* at the entrance 
and suttoc'ated all the* lugilivc's. 

The* consc'cjiic'nces ol this treatnic*nt of 
the native's wc'ie soon sch'II. Tlie war¬ 
like* and al)le-l)0(lic'(l Mclanc'sians returned 
blow lor blow', and a\’t'nged the outiages 
commit led by the whites upon their 
iellows when and w'here they could. 
Whoever was imprudent enough to land 
n})c)n thc'ir c'oasts was mnuleivd. It 
thus ('omc\s about that the* history of tin* 
ex})l()ratic)n ol Melanc-sia dcx.vii to the 
presc'ut clay has bc'cn written in blood. 
Even mi'^sions have met with greater 
initial diflieiilties lu‘ie. and found a harder 
task than anywhere else in the* South Sea. 

I'hc* long duration of racial struggle's 
has ])rcxhiced the result tlial the national 
charai'teristics of JMelanesia are no longcu’ 
in their primitive integrity. New' (jiiinea, 
W’here little more than the fringe of the 
island has been e.xplorc'd, has, indeed, 
suffered little, and the inhabitants ot the 
Bismarck Archipelago and the Solomons 
have hitherto successfully repulsed any 
serious attack on their mode's of lilt* and 
thought or their material possessions. The 
state of things is less favourable in the 
more easterly archipelagoes, Santa Cruz, 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and Fiji. 
Here, undoubtedly, the stronger infusion 
of Polynesian blood has weakened the 
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A TYPE OF 


1 ... .V I I 

MELANESIAN 


•I. iu.-mI I on.I.x 

CANOE 


Tliose strang^ely constructed Kcpf Island canoes sail 
mcfpdiblc distances among the Melanesian group, trading 
fis)! and coco-nuts foi the products of the larger islands. 

powfM's ()l K'sistajicc' ol the* population, 
wliili' tlu'sc pinups hint' <i]so Ix't'ii lon.t;(‘st 
(‘xpost'd to ih(* brunt ol ihr attacks ot ilic 
wlnt(‘s. 'I lie result, a.s is always the (aw* 
w'h('r(‘ the h.iihanaii ('omi's into toucli 
with civilisation, lias lu'cn a (Uvlint* in 
the nujnl)cis, ph\Ni(lue, and inoicds ot the 
natiN’e ])opiilation. This i> most m.irked 
in N(wv (\dedonia, wht're the natives, 
under tin' inllueiue ot Iht' Fn'iieh .systt'in 
oi transportation, ii.ive sunk trom a wmi- 
hke and honoiir-lovin^^ nation, endowed 
w’illi lii^di inti'llei’tual L^ilts, into a raf^fi^ed 
mol). It is difiieiilt to loim an idea of 
the niimeri('a1 sliniika^c, .sinet* th(‘ older 
aei'oiints an' men' ('stinuites. Nevi'rthe- 
l('ss. the inhahilaiits ol tlu* New Hebrides 
and Santa ('niz lia\'e nndoubteilly niiieh 
diminislu'd in numbers, a chanjj^e which 
in h'iji can lu' ])ro\ cd by actual .stati.stic.s. 

Jho |:;reat pohtual cajhacity, jiid/:j^in^^ 
by a .Mclaiu'sian staiiflard, of the Fiji 
Islanders (an 1 )C traced to the .strong 
admixture of Polyne.sian elements and 
tlu' po.sition ol the archipelago, which 
lies advanced towTird the ('ast. Their 
histoiy Ix'gins with those feuds which 
have played a ])art in all the Polyne.sian 
islaiuF lor centuries. In these wairs, un- 
im])orlant (mongli in them.sclves, the 
Europeans interfered about the beginning 
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of the nineteenth century, williout any 
jiolitical intentions at first. In 1804 
twenty-.seven convicts, ('scajx'd fiorn Nor¬ 
folk Island, took sides, sometimes with 
one, somctim(\s witli anotliei ( hiel; Imt 
the crew ol the sla\('r Eli/a, which was 
WTceki'd on the dills of Nairi in i.SoS, had 
a still more decisne ^har(' in I he course of 
events, simx" tlu'v ])oss('.ssed miiskc'ts. 
Their choice fell on the chief Naulivau 
oi Mbau, who thus was enabled to ovc'i- 
Ihrow’ the hi'ad ot the “ State* ” ol X'erala 
in (ireat Fiji,(u \ iti Le'vn. Ills sncccssois 
lemained 111 j^osscssion ot the sujMi'iiK' 
pow('i until 1874. Alter a icign lull ol 
military succi'sses, winch won him the 
surname Vuni \'ahi, meaning “ root ol 
war,” Naulivau died in the year 
He w'as followed by his f.rother, Tanoa, 
one of the ino.st leiocions cannibals whom 
Fiji cvei knew. 

Ihidei his son. SeuTi, belter known l‘V 
ilie name ol K:d<obau 01 Tli.ikoniban 
(185J-1SM ;). the kingdom loiind''d b\' llu 
first \'iini Wilii o ae'bed it'- gneutt'^l 
])rospenly and ('xti'iit, eomprisnig .Iuk/nI 
the entiH' aulnpelago. Ills .iMcssiun 
(XTUiTi'd at a tinx' when I he Fiji \idii- 
pelago had attraele'd, m moie th:m oiu* 
n‘sjH‘('t. tlu* .'dti'iition ot the whites, 'liic 
W't'slevaii mission h.id obtaiiii'd a IooIiiil: 
here sim *' 18 js : m 18.} j llu ( athola 
mission also. iTiiieipally tliiough llu 
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THE WORK OF AN EARTHQUAKE 
This beautiful rock in Blanche Bay, New Britain, was 
thrown up by volcanic disturbance thirty years ago, 
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activity of the former the old feuds had 
stopped, at any rate in the coast districts 
of Great Fiji; British, American, and 
other white traders wTre able to settle 
there in eoinpletc security. In 1847 the 
United vStates of America, in order to 
expH'ss their a]^preciation ol the newly 
discovereil field, established a consular 
agency there. 

At tin* same time artful aspersions were 
cast on tlK‘ Wesleyan mission in order to 
vMviken Ih'itish mtliienca*. In i84(), when 
the house ol the consul. Williams, was 
burnt, the natives stoU* some of his 
propel ty. Williams demanded from Tha- 
kombau comjxaisation to the amount of 
“ three thousand dollais, twelve and a half 
cents.” An imjirejudiced witness informs 
us tliis ” exact ” sum was not justified. 


and was not ])aid. In the next year, 
in cons('(iu('nre of other tludts, it had 
mountt'd to five thousand and one dollars 
and thirty-eight cents. Williams laid this 
demand bidore the commanders of two 
American warships, with a recpiest for 
supjiort, but it was rejected. In 1855, 
however, Ca])tain Bout well, who had been 
sent to Fiji for a renewed inquiry, ordered 
Thakombau to pay cajiital and interest 
forthwith. The* sum to be paid was fixed 
in a second letter at 30,000 dollars, and 
threats of force w’cre held out. Finally, 
Houtwell sent tor the chief on board his 
shi]), demanded 45,000 dollars, and threat¬ 
ened to hang iiim. Thakombau then 
signed the agreement. 

('omplications, also, were threatened 
w'ith France. Fourteen years after the 
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unsuccessful attempt at settlement in 
1844, French Catholic missionaries tried 
once more to gain a footing on Viti Levu. 
Since Thakombau, who in 1854 h^^d 
adopted Christianity, partly from convic¬ 
tion, but mostly on political grounds, felt 
the impossibility of any longer maintaining 
his position, especially as his relations with 
Tonga were very strained at that time, 
he determined to esca])e from his dilfi- 
culties and cede his land to England. On 
October 12th, 1858, he made' a tnsaty 
with the British ('on^ul, Thitchard, to 
which all the chieds of the island subse¬ 
quently agreed, to the following effect : 
Thakombau, who wished to become a 
British subject but to letain his title 
and suzerainty, jnornised 200.000 acres 
of land ; in return, Britain was to take 
the American dt‘bt. 
British (lovernmeiit, 
from the wish not to cause 
u n p 1 e as a n t n e s s with 
America, refused the ofh*r. 
N()w% not only did tlu* 
Americans immedia 11 ly ])ress 
their (lamis. but 'I'oiiga de¬ 
manded a largt' sum of 
money for tlu' assistance 
whit'll it professed to have 
previously n'ndiMt'fl. The 
monarch in his difficulty 
acceptt'd the pro])osal ol the 
M(*lbouriu‘ Polynt'sian ('om- 
])any in i8()8. w'lnch pro¬ 
mised to satisfy the tlaims 
of America in return for tht' 
grant of the lan<l offered to 
the British (Government. 
The flourishing condition of 
the (German trading firms, w hit h had bi'cn 
activ(‘ in tlu' country since i8f)o, had 
drawm public attention to Fiji. On con¬ 
clusion of the treaty, th(‘ conqiany paid 
the Americans jf(),{)0(). In return, it at 
once received 110,000 acres. 

During these negotiations there had 
been incessant disputes among the natives 
themselves ; at the same time there had 
been quarrels betw^een them and tlu‘ 
numerous wdiite immigrants. In order to 
put an end to this state of things, Thak- 
ombaii in 1871 form(‘d a constitutional 
government, with a Ministry com])osed of 
twelve chiefs, a legislative council chosen 
l.y the whites, and a supreme court. So 
long as the interests of the Government 
ancl the colonists coincided, this artifi':e, 
freciuently tried in the South Sea, was 



THAKOMBAU. A FAMOUS KING OF FIJI 
He ntlrd over the g^reater part of the Fiji Islands from 1H52 to ISH.'l, and was 
nominally Christian. Under him, the islands reached their greatest prosperity, 
and he voluntarily ceded his country to the British Government in the year 1871. 



SUVA, THE CAPITAL OF THE FIJI ISLANDS Underwood St Underwood 
This, the chief town of Fiji, is on the south coast of Viti Levn, the largest island in the group. It is the centre of trade, 
and in IU0(5 had a population of 1.121 Europeans. It is extremely healthy, the temperature varying from 9:1’ to (>1 . 


harmless in results : hut wIkui tht‘ wUilt's 
well' ie(juiieil to pa\' ta\u->, tlit‘\' simplv 
i.eiioieil llit‘ laws. 'I'liu pulilie (it‘l)t soon 
;.p'ew to /'So.ooo. 'riiakoinhau saw no 
alturnati\t‘ lull him hut to lutu'W the offer 
ot his land to Oreat Ihatain. hut this tiiiK* 
as a eilt. Ihudand at first rdust'd it 
a;.;aiiL aiul only ehan.i’cd her puij)osu lioin 
lh(' lu.ir that other I’oweis ~Anu‘riea. or 
tieiinaiiN’, wlm h uas inteiusf( mI just then 
111 lh(' t'litcrpi isu of t h(' ( iodufhoNs—ini^lit 

, ('lose u it 1) t hr otter. ()nSei>- 
Fiji Islands . , ,, i i 

V o •*. t. h’lnhrr jotli i(S 74 . linehind 

^ , ae((M)ted 1 hakonihau s otter. 
Crown Colony i i i i . n i 

which had actually m the 

intcM'val hern made* to thr ( a'l'iiian I’diipiir 
and (U*c.liiircl hy it. I'lji hecanu* a Ihiiish 
( rown colony, hhii^land took oxa-r all the* 
dc'hts, and jiaid Thakonihau a vrarU' 



FIJIAN TEMPLE, FORMERLY A SCENE OF CANNIBALISM 


allowaiiee until his death in iS8 The 
sales ot land eoni])lc‘tc‘d hefoic the.* Ihitish 
annexation were not at one e reeoj^nised, hut 
yradiiallv t(‘st(‘d ; in 18S5, num* than ten 
Se..lem«nt tl"' C'-fnuaMs .-an- 

of German y<‘r<; with 

Claims small solatium ol Jio.(-)2o. 

In the s|)rinj4 -thuj Fiji c'oii- 
(ludc'd a sejiarate federal tr(‘aty with Xew’ 
Zealand. The individual islands m tlu* 
I'lji 141 oup number over 200, and ot these 
some' <S() are inhabited. The* total areva 
of the island-' is 74.’,5 square^ Tnilt‘>. The* 
j)()})iilatioii is estimated at 148,891 ol whom 
2,500 are Enio])eans, and oxan* 48,000 
Indians. The* larf.i(‘->t islands aie \ iti Le'X’u 
(4,250 s(|uare miles) and \kimia Lt*xai (2,()0() 
s(|uare miles). The governnient is m the 
hands ol a gox ernoi ap])()inted by the British 
. ('roxvn, and assisted by an 
E.xeciili\a‘ Council I'here i- 
! also a Legislative Counei! 
I consisting of ten official 
mein hers, si.\ elected mem¬ 
bers, and two iiative mem¬ 
bers. For na t i \’e go eernment 
the colony is divided into 
[provinces, whicli are ad- 
ninistered through native 
cliiets. In 1912 tiie revenue 
was ^^^83,947, and the cx- 
])encliture The 

chief ])ro(hicts of the islands 
consist of sugar canc, 
coco-nuts, bananas, maize, 
CANNIBALISM tobacco, and rice, and 
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Village 
Feuds and 
Decadence 


there are several sugar mills, a tea factory, 
a ^oap manufactory, and some saw mills. 
T 1 ere is reg\ilar communication with 
Australia, New Zealand, Tonga and Samoa, 
Honolulu and Canada. 

MICRON KSIA 

Tlie^mall axerage si/e ot the MU'ronesiaii 
inlands has not ])r(‘\(Mitrd tlu* iiiliahitanls 
lion] developing a jjeenhar, and, m m.iny 
respert.s, a higln'r, cnltuu‘ than 
thiar kmsiolk in the e.ist and 
soiitli. 'J'h(' .soveial loi'alities 
hav(\ indeed, ])r()ve(l too limited 
for any dex'elojmn'nt ol jiohlual imporl- 
an( ('. Tile only events In he leiorded are 
tlu‘ usual lends Ix'twi'tm the ho'^tile village 
eoininuinties, although, judging by tlu' 
aiK'ienl Imildiiigs and terraces on the 
Telews, on l^)nape and tlu‘ Maiiannt‘ 
Islands, ihe eonditioiis for a jxilitieallv 
f)iganised aetixitv imis( liave Ix'eii !ai 
mor(‘ iavourahle in (‘ailiei tunes than at 
the ]in‘sent day. It is at 
prt'sent im]x»si])le to 
determine wludlier th(' 
deeadeneeol llu' Pelews 
and the ('arohnes is du - 
to othei reasons tlian ihe 
antagonism of coiilliet- 
ing intt'i'ests produ('('d 
by the eiainped sj)a( e. 

On ill'* oilier htiinh 
the j)io^ es-o)l cli-anlegra- 
lioii on tlui Maiiann.' 

Islands (an be ata ii 
iatel\ (ra<(*(L All ae- 
( oniils fi oni the period 
anteiior to the begin¬ 
ning ol the Spanish eoiKjne''t and (aai- 
\eision speak in tlie h'ghest lerim ol llie 
('f)iidition ol the inlands, their high stage ot 
eixihsation and larg(‘ ])opnlation. (iuani 
was ('ompared to an ininiens(' garden, and 
in ib() 8 .at the beginning of the jesiiit mis¬ 
sion, eontaiiK'd 180 s])l(‘iidid villages, dda* 
total number of tlie Cliainorro, .is th<* 
aborigines wc>re ealled by the Spaniards, i-, 
reckoned variously ; a iavourite estimate 
is 200.000, blit esen (>00,000 has lieen 
gixen; tlie lowest ealeulatioii does not 
sink hclow' ,40.000. 

In addition to an advancixl agi icidture, 
which, notwithstanding ]irimitive tools, 
could boast of cultivating ric(% wv find an 
excellently develojicd art fd navigation, 
a knowledge ol pott(*ry, a legulated 
calendar, and so forth. Tlu^ Sjiamards 
deslroytHl all this in a lew' years. Accord- 
mg to an accurate calculation, in 1710. 



A YOUNG KING AND QUEEN 
OF THE MARQUESAS 


forty-tw’o years after the arrival of the 
Jesuit father Sanvitorcs, there w^ere 3,539 
Chamorro still left : in 1741 there were 
l,8ib. Their rajiid diminution was caused 
by the fierce fights which broki' out so 
s(^)Oii as the Ireedom-lovmg inhabitants 
peueivi'd that eonveision in th(' ultimate 
it'sort aimed al siil))('etmg lluTii to the 
Spanish voke. d'he census of 1741 brought 
homt' to the Spaniards thi' m ignitnde of 
the (li'vasiatioii wrought hy thcTii. In 
order to make up loi flu' alarming mor- 
lahty thev introdiieed fagids liom llu' 
Phihjipines, riu‘ numbin' of Ihe 111- 
liabilanls allei that incieased ; in 1783 
it ainounfixl lo souls : in 1803 to 

4. ;o ; : in 1S15 10 5.40!); and m 1850 to 
mole than ().ooo. Ihil an epideniic ol 
sni.'dlj>o\ swept off the popnl.dion in 185b. 
Jf had ri-eii again to 5.(>io onl\' m i8()4, 
and at the present (la\ it reach*-', to about 
double that liguie. Ihe leikh's.^ e\tei- 
minat loll ot tin- peopk' is 
almost the lea^t i-vil 
which till- Sjjaniards 
I lei'jiet I aled on t he 
( hainoi 1 o : 1 he annihila- 
lion ot the nati(»nal 

I h II .n tei 1st WM-. si ill 
W'olst*. At the ]>iesent 
(l.i\' ii<I UK)ie 11 arcs aie 
lelt ot t he old < iilture, 

with Its I III 111 ng^ , Its 
inxTgatiou. Its agrK'ul- 
I 111 e, and tei hnical skill, 
thin ol till- old strong 
.111(1 jiiouii physique ol 
the inhabitants. In 

])l.iir Ol a love ol heefloin the miserai)le 
lialbfaste ])eopli oi to-day show a dull 
ni<htlerenre, wdiili- leth.'ugN' has taken the 
]>l.'i('e ol in(lustf\-, Lind an unthinking use 
ol (‘hiTstian customs is snhstituted lor a 
trank })againsu]. Next to the'rasiuanians 
no pi'opli* in llie Soiitli Sea ran h.ax’e lelt 
more decjily th(‘ curse ot contact w'ith 

the ICiiropeans than the 

Chamorio. An ai'ciiunt ol 
the liistory ot the Polynesians 
])iesi'nts difticnlti(‘s, in so tar 
as (wery sepaiate grouj) h.is its own 

history. It IS tlii' exception lo find any 
points ot coniKH'tion betw'een neigliboiir- 
ing archi})elagoes. ddiis necessitates the 
separate tn'atrnenl ol llie largi-r and mon* 
imjiortant gioiij>s, at any ratig although 
certain broad eharaderistu's leinr regu- 
laily. Since this phenomenon is still nion‘ 
marked in the ca.se ol the smaller and 


The Curse 
of (he 
White M&n 
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Ic'^s densely peo])led archipelagoes, wliose 
iiTi])ortance is slight, we shall abandon 
the* task ot any d(‘t.iilt‘d description, 
and rel«T the reader lor tlieir most 
interesting i(‘atiires 
to the' <lMpte*r on 
nnssionaiy woik. 

W'itlnn tile K'gion 
()1 I’oK'iiesia t h 

Hei\'(‘V, 'riihnai, 

S<)(U‘tv. 'riiainotii 
and M a r (| n c's a s 
I'-lanih loim a mass 
w liK li ^t inds (»nt 
apai t tioin the oIIkm 
( liistei s. 'This j)ui (‘ly 
c‘\tei nal gi'onj)mij h.is. 

It Is 11 ne, no g<‘ol{)gi- 
c.il loinidation, but 
liistities the* iiK'hision 
ot the ai ( hipelagoc's 
nndi’i 1 he g(nn'ial title- 
ol Ihlst l*ol\’lU‘sM, 
although th<‘ lelalloiis 
ol the gionps among 
themM-l\es bt-long 
most 1\' to })]ehisioi ic 
or \ e‘r\- e.n ly t lines. 

'J Mil 11 

I hi !ii-aor\ ol h'ast 
I'oh’iiesia, whe-the'i 
nat '\ e Ol ( oloinal. 

( oiiiiei ted m a 1 n 1 \' 
wit h the* double isl.md 
ol laliiti. li is till' onl\- loi'us of an inde¬ 
pendent de\e'lopme-nl, aiiel <dso the natnial 
stai I ing-| loinl and centie* oi the' I'le-ne'h 
t olonial h'mpne m hast Pohiiesia. Wdieii 
Samuel Wallace tuialh’ diseoxeicd the* 


island on June ipth, 1767, he found three 
state's the*re', which were lighting savagely 
lor the n})j«‘r hand. 'Jdie Spaniards took 
possession ot the* Island on January 1st, 
T775 : but the'v soon 
al)ande)neMi it again 
alte-r the* ele-ath e)f 
their e'aptam, Do- 
iiinigo di* I>ont'clK‘a, 
on Iainiary 2t)th. In 
lySe), th(‘ inutinea-rs 
ol the* J^»e»unty lamie'd 
on dahiti. Se>me 
pie‘ferre‘d to re-maiu 
the‘i<\ took the side' 
e)t the king, Otu, or 
i^^mare, as he ])re‘- 
teried to e all hiiuscdf, 
ainl thus enabli-el 
bun to e‘\lend his 
so\ere‘ignty e)\ ea the* 
othei isl.inds ol the 
arclnpedago. 

The tiist English 
lande-d 
.Maich 7th, 
VNe-re* de's- 
to play a 
laige* pait in the 
]»o]itl(Ml llle* ot 'Tahiti. 
In iSog I\)inare 

('allied away the 
sacied ()io tigiire* 
horn the Marae* al 
At.dnnn, the* posse'ssion ol whuh was 

tiere'clx eoiite'sted. and which he* was 
conipellt'd to sill lende r, lie died sud¬ 

denly on Si'plc'iulH'i ;id, i<No and his 
son, Poinaie II.. born m 17S0. w.is 



QUEEN POMARE AND HER HUSBAND 
Tins qurou of Tahiti a.ssuin«d powci in isjT. and nM^ned 
for fifty yis'irs. In luT time the French took posse'ssuin. 



PAT ACE OF QUEEN POMARE IV. AT PAPEETE. THE CAPITAL OF TAHITI, IN THE YEAR 1870 
The residence of the French Governor is seen immediately beyond the Royal Palace 
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forced to fly. He took up his abode on 
diurea, the hcnihiiinrtcr^ of the (diiisiian 
mission. In July. 18(7, lie crossed witli a 
numl)er ol ('hrisUans ovt'r to *rahiti. 
'surprised his (‘iieniu's, and massacred 
them so relendcs.sly that the whole 
island rose af^^inst him and the mis¬ 
sionaries, and dro\'i' them hack to Huahme 
.. . and Mnrea. Jhit in the battle 


Massacre by 


-Noxa'inber 


“r'k * *• .Narn —]So\a'mber uth. 

King” loin a re il., wlio 

had becouK' a ('hristian on 
July 12th, T(Si2, conijilctely d(‘l<Mted 
his enemiC'' ; th(‘ otliei islands ol tlu* 
archipela^^M) ad()]>t(‘(l Christianity in con- 
seqiKMiee. Poniart' ('i iislit'd th(' j>ov\'er ol 
the nobh's, and i^nive the islands at the 
end ot 1818 a new and written constitu¬ 
tion. He died on November 30th, i<S2i. 
Pomare’s infant son dic'd on January 
nth, 1827. His sistc'i’ .Anuata. a prl 
ol seventeen, tlu'n mounted the throne 
as Pomare IV.—or Ihnnaie V'ahine T.— 
while lu'r aunt, Arii])aia, remained regc'iit, 
in accordaiu'e with custom. 

The nagn of Aiinata is marked by an 
overnowin^.^ tide ol calamiIv, which soon 
burst on Tahiti, and ended in the loss ol 
its inde[)end('nce. It b(‘gan with the' 
attc'inpl of the Catholic Churcli made' 
in Novembt'r, 183!), from the (iambier 
Islands—to ijjain a iootin^^ in Tahiti. 
In consc'quence of a law introduced by 
th(‘ P>rilish jaeachers ol the (iospel, tlu' 
French inissionarit's vveae torbiddcui to 
land; they thereloie appt'aled to France* 
for aid. On Au^^ust 27th, 18 ]8, Cajqain 
Abel Du])e‘tit-'rh()uars appe'aic'el off 
Pa])e*e-te with the* frif^ate* Venus, m orde*i 
to demand satistaction. He insisted upon 
an apology under the sign manual ol 
the queen, and 2,000 jaastres in 
Siianisli moiK'y. The cpie'en was lorced to 
c'omjily. In April, i83(), Captain La])lace 
demande'd that the Catholic Church should 
be grant(*d equal iirivik'ges with the 
Protestant, and that a building site for a 
. . , church should be conceded. 

AggresMon by Scnlcinhci, 1842, Duuctit- 
France, and -p. ^ i i i i i 

1 hoiiars, who had returned, 

one'c moreexpre*ssc‘d extrava¬ 
gant ‘'wislu's” to the Ciovernmcnt, and, 
when they could not be granted, pro¬ 
claimed a French jirotec'torate in defiance 
ol the p^otc^sts of the queen and the 
English missionaries. 

When a Tahitian popular assembly, 
relying on the interxention of the British 
Caj)tain Nicholas, declared for Britain 
964 


Aggression by 
France, and 
Its Results 


and Poniaro IV. (184;,). Dni.itit-Thou-., 
on Novfinher (>tli doposod the (|uicij ;ii- 
tlirow into prison Ihc Briljsh C, 
I’lifi'liaid. in uliosc' lioiisi' sli,- 
ifliii,'!'. The sionn ol iiidif^n.ilioii lousd 
ill Kntiland hy Cos proculnic i,„i,,i 
Fiaiu'c in 1844 to r'.instalc OiK'cn Poin.ii. 
I\'. : hill till' prolcrloi.ilc o\( I (Jic Jslaiid 
wa^- retained. It was only allt r a thici 
yau^' war. wag(‘d willi grta; iwy on 
botli ^(di‘N, that ihe Tahiliaiis adijiiitlcd. 
on Fcbniarx' l)th, 18J7, ami the (jnceii 
retiniicd from IVhin'a to J\ip( , P*. 

J\)maH‘ J\'. died, alter a r< ign of lillx' 
years, on Sept(‘mb<'r i/lh, Jlei 

son. Poinaic \\, abandoned all his nnag- 
iiiary so\(‘icign rights to Frame on 
Jum* icflh, 1880, in lefiirn lor an aininity 
of /i.ooo, and died in i8()T. 

ddie political develoi>inent has not becTi 
favourable in any wav to the ]>rt‘serva- 
tioii ol the national existence. In C()ok’s 
tiiiK* tlu* inhabitants were I'stiinated at 
120.()()(). a flgnia* tar too high, but one 
which in any ease* denotes an unusual 
density of ])opiilalion; in jqi2 tlu* 
nuinlH'rs hardl\' rcaelu'd IT,000. The 

. ,, introduction of diseas(‘, ini- 


“ Blessings’ 

Attending 

Civilisation 


morality, and driink('nn(*ss has 
taught the 3'ahitians a l)itt(‘i 


Jt'ssori about tlu' “blessings” 
of civilisation. Tahiti, as oiu* ol tlu* 
French eolonic's in the Eastern Pacific, is 
adiuinistcri'd by a governor assisti*d l)y a 
Prix'y Council and au Administrative 
Council. Tlu* island lias an ari'a ol about 
f)Oo squall* miles. Tlu* (hief towni is 
J*aj)etUe, with a populaiion ol 4,2<s2, ol 
whom 2,400 are French. The ( hief ])ro- 
ducts au* (X)j)ra, sugar, rum, ])(*afls and 
motli(*r ol pea^l. Coco-nuts, bananas, 
oranges, and sugar cane grow^ luxuriantly, 
('sj)t*cially near the coast. 3 'heu* is regular 
steamer communication with San Fran¬ 
cisco, New Zealand, and Australia. In 
J ()12 the inqiorls were of tlu* value ol 
ab(.)ut £3og,HS'/, and the e\{)orts of 

THE ISLAND GROUPS AROUND TAHITI 

The history of the island grou])s wdiich 
cluster round Tahiti, the Society, Tuamotu, 
Marquesas, the Cook, and Tiibuai, or 
Austral, Islands, is not without some 
anthropological, jxflitical, and religious 
interest. The jucturc ])r(‘sented to the 
di.scoverers was everywhere the sanu* ; 
war and drscord ]Trevailed, limited usually 
to th(i separate islands and group.s. The 
warlike inhabitants of the Tuamotu Islands 




THE FAMOUS STONE IMAGES AT RONORORAKA IN EASTER ISLAND 


look, c*\(.‘ii at llio ol F.ASTi.K isiAND 

llic ('ontur\, bold (‘xpoditioiis Easlor Island, or Rapauui, as tlio Poly- 

to oIIh ‘1 Islands, pliindorin^ and carrying ncsiaiis call tlii‘ most nanotc islet ol the 
otl the inhabitants as (aplives. until a sast island woi Id, is, with its aiea ol lorty- 
sio|) w.is ])ut to their ])ioieedings by the tue .scpuire miles, one ol the smallest high 
inlliieiice o! Tahiti. islands ut the Ocean. Xe\eitlu'* 

'File relations ludwecm the natives an«l less, it draws oui attention on ai'connt ol 
tlie Jhiropeai> in these jiarts weie e\eiy- one ol tlu'weightiest ])robU*ms ol ethnologv 
. wIkma* due to the iiistniiiionl- and thus ol tht‘ histoiy ol mankind. It 
I alityol t lie missions. It would any connection at all exists ludweiai Poly- 

Workers '* been wvW il the iiiatti-r iiesiaiis and Anii‘ri(\ins, we must regard 

had Tested with the mtrodiK'- Easier Island as the most (.-astuK' pier in 
tion ol oiu' denomination only. Hut the the bridge. Theri'isnolhmgnilheetlmo- 
Pioti'stant missionaii(‘s weu‘soon lollowe(I gia})h\' ol Fkisti'i Island which sujijxjrts 
on e\ery gioup by ('atholics undca* the sucli a theory. Salmon, llic''FahUian W'ho 
protection ol France. The imwitable accom])ani(‘d the* Eerinan 11 vena expedi- 
result w<is an cl’loi 1 on the* Protc'stant sick* tioii ol itSSg iindc'r Eit*utenant-Caiitain 
to keep the mtrudcis {»tt, and on the* sick* (ic'iseler, and the American l\:ohic'an ex- 
ol the Frenc'h ( atholic's to gviin a religious innlition ol iNS(). u'ported a story of the 
and politic'al looting. In all tliis the native’s ol Easter Island,ac'cording to wdiich 
native was the sca]H‘goal. Any ink’cdious thc‘y are supjiosed to ha\’c* c'ome in a large 
diseases which the tiadeis hacl not intro- boat Iroin one ol the (ialapagos 

dticed were communicated by the ciews Islands with the* tiack*-w’iiicl and 

of meij-ot-war. Fhe Frc’iich tricolour now inland have* landed at .\nakena 

floats over the w liok’large groiijT ol islands, in the* north ol the island; 

and the Komisli pro]Kiganda has suc'cec’di'd, but he clid not disguise* the* hu t that this 
though not to the fiiil extent dc'sired, in tradition was contrary to the ideas ol 
breaking down the undisjiutcd })ower of other natives, who maintained that there 
Protestantism. Eurojican c ivilisation has had been an immigration Irom the west, 
diminished the number ol inhabitants and The architecture* of the i'^land is supposed 
has put a mere caricature in the ]>lace of to show resemblances to F'luildings in 
a nationality wFiich, despite many dark Ontral and South America ; but the 
traits, was tirimitive and vigorous. simjde huts of the Fhister Islanders are not 
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to be ('om])aR‘(l with thoM* colossal 

(‘rc('tions. .\L;ani. llu‘ construction ol 

the lanious sioiu' images, sonn^ lllteen 
feet hiijjh and made ol la\’a. ('xttnds to 
conij)aiati\'elv linent jx’iiods, when then' 
can be no j)ossible idi'a ol Annaira’s 
iiitlneiK’e : besidi's this, ])roductions ol 

Minilai size, althon.L^h not of quitt‘ the 
. .saiiK' (haracter, wch* nothing 

oming <.-\|raordinaiy arnon^4 the other 

Oceanians, at lea<t in ('aiher 
times. b'or this re.ison the 

modern relations hetween ii^asler Island 
and America aie all the moit^ li(‘(|uent. 
Intercourse with the* whilt's "('lU'rally has. 
indeed, only broui;ht the islandeis mistay 
and destriu'tion hitht'ilo. Th«‘ br^^mmn.i; 
o( till' “ mission ot ('ivilisat ion ” is inai kt'd 
by till' landiiiL;, on Apiil ()th, 172J. ol thi' 
1 lutchman. Jacol 1 l\t)v;,e,ew'i'i‘n. w lio 01 dei ed 
lh(' natives to he lilt'd ii]>on witiioiit any 
reason whatever. He louiid the island then 
most })i osperoiis and dt'nsel\- })oj>ulated. an 
a))j)earan'e which it has lonij; stmt* lost. 
TIk' Jiativt's wert' possibh loo liieuilly 
and yiehhn.i,; to iht' whites. In 1.S05 the 
shi|) XaiK \', Iroin .New bondoii. which 
had bi'i'ii i'll,i;.lift'd in st-al tishiM V at Mas- 
a-liu'ra, sonth-wt'st o! J nan lA'inaiule/, 
came to Kapaimi and t. arrietl .iway 
twelve men <md tt'ii women altt'i a 
desjH'iate lii^hl. The mi'ii. when, thii'e 
days alti'i', they were I'-leased Irom iht'ir 
chains on the ojxn sea, spian.i; o\er- 
btiartl immediate^', in older tt) leaeh 
their hmne by swimming : but tlu* women 
were carrietl to Mas-a-hiera. Tht' tiew cit 
the Nant'v is said to h.i\t' made seveial 
.snbseijiieiit attempts at robbery. 'J'he 
Amerit an ship Tintlos later t'arried 
away as man\ f^irls as theie wiai' men 
on board, and on the next mormn.i; as a 
jiastime tired at tht' natives collected on 
the beach. 

The mt)st calamitons jicriod be^^an in 
iSh). Peruvian slave dealers tlu'ii estab¬ 
lished a dejKit on l^astei Island m order 
to imjiress labourers lor tin* 
avery ^iiano w'orks in IVrn troin tlu* 
surromuhipq archi])elaf;;o(‘s; lor 
this purpose they carried aw'ay 
the majoi ity ol the inhabitantsol theislanil. 
Most of them w'cre, however, brou/sdit back 
at the ri‘]>rt‘sentatioiis ol tlie French 
Government ; but, untortunately, small¬ 
pox was introduced by them and cau.sed 
f^reat ravages. In ibf)() Catholic mi.ssion- 

aries began their work, but they lelt the 
island alter a few yeans, accompanied by 


&nd 

Smftllpox 


somi* laithlnl lollowt'rs. jind went to 
Mangiirewa. riu' last reduction in the 
number oi the population w.is ellt'cti'd by 
the deportation t)t 400 blaster Islandi'is 
by a 'lahitian linn to Tahiti and Murea, 
where they weie I'lnployi'd as ])lantation 
labourers. 

'rill' po])ulation has not bt'eii abk' to 
bear suidi Irequenl and heavy diaiiis on 
its vitality. I'istimati'd by Cook at 700 
.souls, bv later travi'llers at 1,500, and 
numbering beloie nStx) sonu' 7,.000, it has 
dw'indli'd at the ])iesent da\' to 150, whose 
absor))lion in tht' mass ot tht* nnmi,eiaiil 
I'alutiaiis, Chilians, and otlu'is is only a 
question ol time. Siikh' iNSS h.asier Island 
h.is been iisc'd bv (dnh as a penal I'oloiiv. 
ri I( AIKX 

The hist 01 v ol Ihtt'aii 11, an isolalt'd islaml 
lymt; tar to tlu' south-w est ot I Iw 1 iiamot u 
Is. dm m,e the jx'i iod w liit'h we < an siirv t'v . 
detaehed Irom the hamt'woik ot nativ- 
hlsloiv; its peisonages aie almost rii- 

lirelx Idirope.in nmm.eiiints. Piieairn is 
one ol tht' It'W islainh whuh weie unin¬ 
habited wlien till' I'liiopeaiR tlisi o\ ei et 1 
tht'in. .dtlunigh mimeroiis leinain- m tht' 

. ]oi m ol stone ima,ees, reli< s ol 

Evidences 

II, willi skt'lelolis .ittest that the 

Island was onte popiilati'd. 

'rile modem histoi\ ol the iskmd bt :.;ms 
w'ltli tht' mutiny ol tlie t rew ol tiie 
Bounty against tlu'ii eaplam, Bligii, 
1771), as related in llit' stou' ot Aiistiaha. 
Willie the latter sti'ereil with his t'ighleeii 
rompaiiuins in his ojien Iki.iI to Batavia, 
the Iwenly-tonr mnlint't'is sailt'd liist to 
1 ahiti. ;\ immberol them leinamed behind 
theie, while ei,cht nu'ii, imdt'r the leadei- 
ship ot the helmsman (diiisliaii. aicom- 
pamed by .six 'l\Thitiaii men ami twi'lvt' 
W'omi'ii, set sail in Jamiaiy, 17(10, tor th<' 
nnmhabited island oi Piteairn. In ordt'i 
to ])r(‘vent any escape trom tlii' island, 
(diristian hiiriit llu' Bounty, whose tall 
masts might have betiayed tht' lelugt' ol 
the mutineers. 'J'hc beginning ot tht' 
commiiiiity W'as at onci' marked by dis- 
j)iites and (piarrels ; the men w'ert' killed 
in iigliiing, aiicl in 1801, John Atlains, aged 
thiity-.six—who died in March, 1821)— 
was the only man on the island, wuth some 
women and twA'iily children. 

Adams, realising by the pievious eonrse 
ot affairs the danger which thu'ati'iicd 
the little society, struck out other paths. 
By his care iu educating the youiii:; 
generation a tribal commimity was 




(lovelopc'd which 
united many ot the 
f,ood qualitic's ol tlu* 
luirc)]){*ans with tlu* 
virtues ot the Poly¬ 
nesians, and by its 
sterlin}^ cliaiacter and 
hi^^li mondity, won 
ihe syin])al]iu*s of 
(iieat Biitam to no 
s m all e X t (* n t . 

(‘s})(*cially since tlu‘s(' 

< olonisN 11‘f^aid(*d 
t heinseh (*s as Pn^j^li'-h 
niei) and sjH)ke 
Pn^lish as lainiliaily 
as laliitian. (beat 
Hntaiii lici^ alway*' 
wat( tied o\’er tlie 
wellan- ol this little 
s()ei('l\’. 'I'lie limited 
\\at('l su|)j)l\' ot the 
island li a \’ i n 
tlneateiH'd to piove 
msuflK lent tor the 
,eiowiii,r; numh('i’>, the 
(‘i.ehty‘se\ eii inhabi¬ 
tants then IlN'iny weie 
r e m o \ t d b \ t li e 
Piritish (i()\'('i iiineiit 
to'1 ahit i in iS ;i ; but 
most ol tlu'in soon 
letuined to Jhti'aini. When, in i^'3b, 
in ('oiisecjueiu e ol hiiiTieaiu's. it became 
dilti<'ull to find food loi the once moie 
lapidlv nuieasiiii; population. 1N7 ot the 
l()4 selth'i's weie ienio\ed to the tin'll 
uninhabited Noiiotk Island. 'I'lu* majoritv 
leinained theu', and iiu re.iscd and jiros- 
j)eied. In tSji tlie mnnber luul rist'n 
to J40 souls ; 

in 1 S () 1 it 
i(.‘ach(‘d 74S 
souls ; and, 
according to 
the last ac- 
('ount, it is 
nowaboiit ()oo 
souls. Somi', 
however, tliis 
t i m e a 1 s o , 
could not live 
in a strange 
island, and 
returned to 
P i t c a i r n , 
where their 
number in 
I 7 () h a d 


again risen to 7C)souls. 
The [)o])ulation ol 
Pitcajrn at various 
p(‘nods was as follows: 
i^ioo, 2 () ; 1825, 1)0 ; 
l8ji, M7 ; 1837, ()2 ; 
I(S4i, 114; 185b, 194; 

1873, 7b; 
1870, (jj ; 1884, 104 ; 
18(^8, 142 ; 

12b; 1907. 144. 
rontrary to the dis- 
(] iiu'li ng rumours 
eirculated in i8()f), 
to tlu* etfect that 
Pitcairn no longer 
supplied the re(jiiire- 
nu'iits ot liiiman in- 
liabitants. ttie ])opu- 
lation is thriN'ing at 
tlu* presi'iit day. 

'I'Ik* size ot tlie 

island is 11 )l inf>re 

than three miles long 
from east to west 
and two niih‘s broad 
from north to south. 
'I'liere is a rangt* 
ot steep lulls, tlie 
higlu'st being Out¬ 
look Kidee, which is 
T.ooS leel lilgh. 'Fhe 
vill<ige of Adainsti >\\ n is on a plateau about 
400 h*<'t abo\e s(*a-l('V('l. P>oimty Hay is 
tlu* best ot (tie three landing plae(*s but 
e\t‘n it is dan'2t*rous by reason ot the 
Moleiu'e ol the sea and the eurreiits. 'Flie 
ehmate is rainy Imt somewhat iine(‘itain. 
heiiei* the danger ol drought. Tlu* eliiel 
lood ot tlie islaiult'is is the swi*et ])olat(), 

but ])ine- 
a ]) ji 1 e s. ba¬ 
ll a II a s a n d 
yams grow 
a )undantly. 

The chief 
of the re¬ 
in a i 11 i n g 
i s 1 a n d s o t 
Polynesia — 
Tl a w' a i i , 
Samoa, Ton¬ 
ga, and New 
Zealand are 
treated inde¬ 
pendently at 
greater length 
in the follow¬ 
ing chapters. 
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THE OCEANIC ISLANDS AND THEIR STORV^ 



CHILDREN OF THE BOUNTY MUTINEERS 

Goorgp Young, son of Young the inidslnpuian, with his 
cliiUl and wife, Hannah Adams, daughter of John Adams. 



HOME OF JOHN ADAMS ON PITCAIRN ISLAND 




HAWAII: BEGINNING AND END OF A KINGDOM 


'^HE Hawaiian group of islands, other- time. Plie first and only atlein})t at 

wise called the Sandwich Islands, oversea t'\j)aiisi()n ga\'e way to a Iresh 

have a total area ot 6,44g scpiare miles, period of isolation, whicdi lasted at least 

The chief members ol the group are into the sixteenth ecuitury, jirobably down 

Hawaii ( 4,015 square miles), Maui (728 to the dale of ('ook’s landing. During this 

square miles), Oahu (598 s(|uare miles), long period tlu‘Hawaiian ])eopl(* (!evelo])ed 

Kauai (547 square miles), Molokai (2()T all its peculiar characterislics ; then it was 

square miles), Lanai (i3() square miles), that those nnmeious states and so(M(‘tu*s 

Niihau (()7 square miles), and Kahoslawe were loinided, winch weie mutually hostile, 

(bq s(juare miles). . I'lie wavc> ot wai surgt'd high 

The history of Hawaii begins for us with in the lourteimth ( eiitury, when 

its discovery by Captain Cook; all that King Kalannuiohua truvl tor 

took j)lace on it previously bears tiie im- the lirst timt‘ to unite all the 

])ress of myth. The legends mention islands undei his sci'PtK*. 'I lu' first inter- 

sixty-seven ancestors of Kamehameha I., course with Europeans dates tiom the six- 

and place therefore the begiiimiig ol the teeiith century. In 13J7 one ot th(' thiee 

s(‘ttleineiit of Hawaii at a jieriod which ves>els ot Don Alvarado de Saavedra is 

W'ould apjiroximately correspond to the said to have been wr(‘('ki‘d on the clitfs of 

sixth ctMitury of the Christian era. As a South Kona, and 111 1553 the Spanish 

matter ol fact, human bones have been dis- navigator Juan (hietano is supjiosi'd to 

coviM'ed under old strata ot coral and lava havt* disc'oxered the Ilawaiiian Islands. 

Streams; in any case, with such a system 'I'his intercomse, even it it is based on fact, 

of chronology a large margin of error must ])roducefl no results on the e\ti*rnal ami 

be allowed tor. Far more important is inttMiial history of the country, 

the exceptional evidence for the .solution [aim's ( ook. on his landing {1778), tonnd 
of th(‘question ot the origin of th(‘ native three states Hawaii and Maui, both of 

jieople. A largo mass of the traditions j)oint w'lmii weie gn\'(‘rii(‘d by oile ruler ('Earai- 

to the Samoan Saw'aii as the ('hiet |)oint o})u, or Terriobu), since the ruler of Hawaii 

of emigration, without necc'ssarily ex- had man led the (jiu*en-widow' ol Maui; 

„ „ ,, eluding accietions Irom other and, tlindlw Oahu, to which Kauai ancl 

Polynesia. Tiie le- Nuhau belongc'd. Not only waae Oahu 

p - . CLirrern'c of Samoan geograph- and Hawaii at wai with (‘ach other, but 
ical names in Haw^aii is an all tlu'se states wa'ie iiddled with internal 

argument in favour of the legends. If dissensions. 'rh(*^task of leducing this 

we may judge by the Ireijuent mention ( haos to order w^as rt*S(‘rved lor Kameha- 

which they make ot Tahiti and the Mai- meha 1.. or lainea-Mea (I78q~i8iq), who 

quesas, the main route seems to have led not only won inoit* foreign successes than 

over these islands. any other Polynesian ruliT, but in intel- 

It seems jnobable that some twenty lectual gifts tow^ered above the average^ of 

generationsatter the lirst immigration—Lc., his race. He had distiiigiiislK'd himself in 

about the eleventh century -a new w'ave w'ar as a young man, and national bards 

of nations touched Hawaii, produced by a j)ioj)hesie<l of him that he w^onld one day 

general movenu'nt in the island woilds ot nnit(‘ the people. A hwv years after ('ook’s 

the South vSea, wdiich, again, w^as due to the murder (ITbriiary iqth, 1771)) he began to 

expulsion of Polynesian immigrants Ircan ])ut into ])ractice his bold jilans, on 

the Fiji Islands. Into this period, there- Hawaii at lirst, and afterwards on Mani 

fore, fall, according to legend, the journeys (1781) and the other islands. Partly 

of famous chiefs and jiriests to distant l)y his ]>ersonal valour, jiartly with an 

i.sles, rendered possible by the greater army disciplined by the help of luiro- 

enterprise of the ancient races and the jieans—t(j which after 1804 a fleet of 

higher ])erfection of navigation at that twenty-one ships was joined—he attained 
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his objec t in 1705- After storininf; the fort 
“ Pall ” on Oahu, to whic h island Kaine- 
hanu'ha is said to liavc' crossed with 
t(),ooo men, he pioelaiined himself sole 
monarch of the Hawaiian 
Isle^. d'he two north¬ 
west islands, Kanai and 
Niihau, tluai voluntarily 
submitted. 

Like* the Zulu kinf:^. 

Tchaka, and tlic^. W’an- 
yanuvesi lc‘ader,Mirambo, 

Kamc'lianu'ha has bc*c*n 
eompaic'd to ^rc'at lulcus 
ot the' Meditcui anc'an 
sphc'n* ol civilisation. 

'Imnbnll ])la('<'s him b\' 
the side' ot Jdiili}) ol 
Mac c'' Ion, and j arvc's calls 
him tlie Xapolt'on of the 
South N'a 

lia'' su/.^i^(">ted PcUc'i 
tiic'ab He must 
Ih'C'Ii a powi'i lul pel 
aht v. Adalbc'i I de ('liam- 

isso was ])i()ud ol tla* 
t<i('l that he had sliaken 
h.inds not onlv with (ientual Marcpiis do 
Lahi\ettc and Sir |osc})h P>anks, but 
also with tlu' ^leat Hawaiian. Kame- 
hamc'ha I. was ^leat not merel\' m 
intelli'Ctual ('apai'itN'. he was still ^rc'aler 
by Ills moral sitciij^th and the* power 
and purit\' c»l his will. Il we take* into 


acxcmnt also his majestic' bc‘arin|^, wdiicdi 
corntnandc'd ies])ect, the vastiic'ss ol his 
infliic.‘iic*e is at oncc' accounted loi. 

The c'ourse of Kamehameha’s rei^^n. aftc‘r 
he haci united his kmjL(- 
dom, was ])eacetnl. It 
was for the Hawaiians an 
era of rc'volution in evc*ry 
held, though least so in 
tliat ot social lifts Kanie- 
hamt'ha made no chan/^e^ 
in the' relations of the 
several tlassc*s ol the 
people to each otlu'r and 
to the monarch, d'he 
lowei class remained then, 
as formerly, in itsstric'tly 
de|)(‘ndent and subsei\'i- 
C'lit ('onclition, and he liacl 
turf her weaki'iied the 
])ow't‘i oi the nobililv, 
whic'li (W en bc-fore his 
time had been sh^dit. A 
new lea lure was the 
('xti'i'iial r (‘ p 11 1 a t i o n 
|,:anu*d by ]»ohtit al union, 
.ind tl i' f^rowth ol lht‘ 
jcc'ople into a powei unpic'cedented in the 
Pacific*. 'Jills, at an ('ar!v period foi 
Oceania, had t]nickly turned the attcMitioii 
ol the' EurojH'an Powaus and ot North 
AincMiia to the north ot the Pacific Ocean, 
as i-> shown bv tlie numerous Jh'itish, 
Kussian,.\meru'an. and I'rench exi'editicuis. 




DOUBLE CANOE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS WITH MASKED ROWERS 

K< jifOiJucccl iunti dll ciiifi.ivinj; i») 1114; the 11114'iitui cUutun ol Cai>tam CwkS '• Vy} .igf'!. " 
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squadrons durinj;^ lliis 
qrriod nidiircfl llir nioJi- 
jLiih lo s(‘cL :ni iilliaiict* 
with Cirt'at IJntaiii, jiai tir- 
ulat ly Russia and llu‘ 

I'uiU-d Stales had alrcarly 
shown sif^ns ol estahlishin^^ 
tlicuisdV(‘s jH'riuaiK'iitly in 
till' an lupelai^o. Ranu - 
haiucha 1., iii oidi'r to 
iiKicasr fils diij^iiily at 
hoiiir I'V the sn])jH)rt of 
the i;ieal woi 1(1 })()W(‘r, 

h.ul ju.ule oM'i lus 
doiu to Ih itaiii 111 h'ehi uai y, 

170 - 1 - fail lin otlei dul not 
meet w ith .m\' ( ordial 

H ‘'j)ou'>*.‘. In iSj fjlioliho 
aii<l Ins (oiiso't. Kaiiia- 
malo. to I oiidon. in 

ooh'i in thn \\<iy to 
ant i( iiMl(‘ 1 he w nhes (>| 
oi he! The\ hoth du (1 ni 
iSj I in !' ii'.daud. hut wine 
l>init‘d in lilt'll uati\‘e 
I olinl 1 \ I lliolllli sIK - 
(( ^soi hi. Slot !iei Kt aii- 
kt aimiih, w.i . onl\ iiiii" 
w hen I ikn id on tlie i hi < me 
nndt ! the nauK' oi KaaiK - 
ha nit h.i Ill. I he 1 ( i.;en< y 
dll’ in - Ills iiiiiioriU wa-- 
h( Id 1 >\ K.iahninaiiu and 
the old and trie<l Kalei- 
niokn Hoih loiind \\(<rk 
ellon:, h Ill t he sin ('eedlllij 
\ eai s. It 1 -, 1 1 lie I hat Jho- 
leslaiit nii'^-^ioliai les had 
laboured ‘'iiK e iSjo \\ Ith 
eood lesnll-^ . but all 1 heir 
(dloils wt'ie stullitied by 
a l.n t ion ol in(»ra]l\ and 
jdi\'si( alK'con iij)t u lute imuuLtiants, wliose Kaahumanu, hdlowed in iS Kaiuo- 

nuuilK'm .L;re\\ li oni year to \’ear. Drunken- liaineha 111. dei laietl liniisi It ol full ai^e 
nesv nnd nuinoralil\’ beiaiue s(; ranqniut in I'Sqd), when he (diose another woman, 
that ni> uu|)ro\euunt ot the ('onditii)ns Kinau, lor his Lo-n^j^mit. and iioininatt'd 
eoedd bi' ht>[)ed lor e\ee))t 1)V lej.,Uslation. luu' .son, Alexander I.dioliho, heir to the 
Toward the end ot the “ twenties ” the eon- thron<‘, 

ti'-t o! till'(dll istian missions lorsupreinaey 'Hk' first newspapeis ])rinted in the 
be,L;au on Hawaii, d he Prot(‘''1ant mis.siou Haw'.iiian lan;;ua.i;e appeanal in iSjb 
was under the protc'etion ol the Aim*rieans ; t hurehes and sehools ol e\'i'ry sort weie 
the ('atholie yaiuetl f;rouiid only alter ereeted in lar^e numbers. \t tlu‘ same 
thu'ats liom b'u'iit li wai'shijis. in tlie lime the first su^ij^ar p-lantations wei\‘ laid 

y(’ar tS -.y ilu' Idi lu h extorted a deelara- out, and silkwv)rni bieediit^ was intro- 

tion oi uniM'isal itTi^ious lil)erty, wliiHi dui'ed by the Ihdtish. Soon cotton- 

put an end to the violent pi'i.seeiitioiis t;rowiiit< w.is added as a lu'w braiicli of 

otteii sutieied b\ the ('atholie (diiistiaiis. iiidustrv. In October. 1S40, the kinfj;doni 
The wise Kalmmoku died 111 1SJ7, and received its hrst constitution. It wats 
th(‘ death ol the eiKMi'etic' qiietm-regeiit, drawn up by the Ameiicatp Richards, and 
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pivsi'iit^’d ;i mixture of aiK'icuit 

ieudalisin and An^lu-Aniei ican lorins. The 
ministry lonsi^ti'd iMitirt'ly of foreip;ner'>. 
Richards bfcame MinisR'r of Public 
Inst nu t ion ; Wylie, a Scottish doctor, 
repr(‘serit('d the Imreign Office. The 
financ'cs wen* administered after 1842 by 
Dr. Judd, under whom the public revenue 
increased from 41.000 dollars in the year 
1842, to 284,()()<) dollars in 1852. 

In spite ()1 r('li,4ious toleiation the 
disputes between the Pr()t(sl<ant and 
„ .. ('athobc (deri;y (ontinu(‘d until 

iT*^J^** the yeai J 8 j 7 . 'I'liey were 
r'*' *^!***^4- olten exploiti'd bv the Fnaich 
( onsul in onuM to ]mt strom! 
])ressuu' on the Hawaiian (iovermneiit in 
favour oj the ('atliolic mission. At th(‘ 
same tinu‘ the British ('ousul took stt^jis 
which sec'ined to point to an aimt‘\ation 
ol the* islands by (ireat Ihitain. This 
induct'd Hk' Hawaiian (iovernment to 
obtain a .i^uarantee of the independt'nce of 
the kiui’doin troin the Uiiitc‘d States ot 
Ainei ica in Dec ember, 1842, Iroin b'rance at 
the bc'j^innin,^ of 184 p and litun lui;;land 
on July 2 ()t 1 i, 1844. The' action ot Lord 
Ikiiik't, c'ciimnandc'r of the* frigate ('arys. in 
taking possession ol the island (February 
25th. 184 j), on his own responsibility, was 
not recognisc'd by the Ihitish (joverinneiit. 

The ctmslitulioii ol 1840 was changed in 
1852, 18^4, and on Jiih ()tli, 1887 ; with 
every rex’isioii it u'scanbled more and more 
the usual Lnuoixaii constitutional forms, 
especially when, in 1804, the* old institu> 
tion ol the (piec'ii-regent was abolished. 
A jirivy council, coiisistnig ot the Ministers 
and a munbc'r ot members nominatc-cl by 
the king, stood nc*\t to the soverc*ign. 
d'he ('abinc't contained lirst live', and laler 
lour, members ; the Parliament was com- 


])o.sed of a House of Nobles and a Jkouse 
of Re])resentatives. The most important 
offices have always been filled by foreigners. 

Kamehameha HI. dic'd in December, 
1854. His succe.ssor, Alexander Liholiho 
—kameliaineha IV., married to Queen 
Emma ~ then aged twenty, lost no time in 
])lacing himself on better terms with ITance, 
whicdi. 111 dt'liance ol the independence 
guaranteed in 1844, had overwhelmed 
the kingdom with difficultic’s aiul had 
lepeatedly humiliated it. A final treaty 
between the' two countries was c'ffc'ctcal 
in 1858. On thc' death ol Kamehamcdia IV. 
in 1804, his elder brother, who had some¬ 
thing of Kanu'hanu'ha 1. in liiin, succeedc^d 
to the cn)\\ii. d'lu' first ac't ot Kame- 
haineha V. was to alter the* constitution of 
i 8()4. In the next year an immigration 
burc'au was instituted as a ihc'ck on the 
constant shrinkage in the jiopulation ; 
500 Fhinc'se.' wc'ie brought into the 
country, to be lollowc'd by the first 
japaiK'se in i8(>8. Finally, mc'asurc’s were 
take'll to ( hc'ck the k'jirosy which had been 
intioduci'd Ironi China in 1854, and had 
. , spread alarmingly. Kame- 
. hameha V. died suddenly in 

t the last ol his lamily. 

for some months 1 iiiialilo, a 
kiirsinan of the Kanu'hamc'has, hc'ld the 
sceptre. After his death, whic li oc'curredon 
February jrd, 1874, ('olonc'l J)avicl Kala- 
k.Lua, 1)01 n on November ibth, 1830, in 
Honolulu, was c'lc'ctc'd king. In sjiite of his 
somc'what frivolous nature', hc' was a far¬ 
sighted moiiarc h : in 1875 he coiieludcid a 
commc'ieial trc'aty with the I’liitc'd "States of 
Noith Amc'iiea, wdiich secured lor his king¬ 
dom the most lavourablc' tariffs and grc'atly 
])rom()t(‘d the prosjx'iity of the' islands, 
'file cult ixat ion ok sugar and rict', the' two 
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GENERAL VIEW OF HONOLULU, CAPITAL OF HAWAII, SANDWICH ISLANDS 
Showing in the inset the former palace of Queen Liliuokalani, now the United States Executive Office. 
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])rin(‘ipal t\xjx)rts. iiina^ased enormously, 
and indeed then^ \\a^ a ,general increase 
hotli in (‘\]>o^t^ and in im])orts. lint 
tills revival ol tiadt‘ iMiiefited only the 
whites. W'ant (j 1 lahouieis made it once 
mon' netessarv to mtrodiK'e lorei.^neis. 
In 1N77 the first J\)itu^^niese came into 
the ('ountry Iroin the A/orc's: in TS.S4 
then* W{'i'e some 10.000. At tlu* sana* 
time mereasini^ .sli'eaiiis of (diiiK'st* and 
jaixinese flooded the land; in 1S90 
tliei'c counted 15.7,01, and 17.300. 

The numerical proportion ol these ethno- 
loi^K'ally iindesiiahle Mongols to the natix'c 
])o])ulation has. u]) to the lH‘;.jinnin.i( of 
th(‘ t\v(‘ntieth t'cnturv, steadily incrtxiscd. 
In mo\'in.q lt)rv\ard to the concjuest ol the 
hacifK', the yadlow races have iound 
Hawaii the best point of attack. 'I'he 
growth of economic and political relations 
with America diirin^c; Hit' i-ei^m ol Kala- 
kaiia (1M7.4) has bt't'ii as r apid and 
continuous as the Moiij^ol inunif^ration. 
^ . As lon^ a/:^o as the winter of 

to*^rhe***^*' 1873-1S74, Pearl Harbour, near 
. . Honolulu, w as ofiei ed by Luna- 

Americans Americans by w^ay of 

compeirsalion for commercial concessions. 
Wlien the treaty of 1(875 n’quired to 
be renewed in 1887, the Hnited Slates of 
North America claimed this place as a 
permanent ]K)ssession ; further, Haw'aii 
was not to venture to conclude treatie.s 
with any other foiei^m PowaT without their 
consent, while they claimed the right to 
land lrot)]rs in Hawaii at all times. The 
influence' of the P>ritish residents pre¬ 
vented Kalakaiia from conceding these 
humiliating conditions. The reiusal of 


the Amei*ican proposals signifu'd, fi*om 
an economic aspect, the beginning of a 
financial ('risis. by whuh the Hawaiian 
dynasty' was rinni'd. 

Kalakaua died on January iolh, 1801, 
at San bd'ancisco. I'lu' sevenletMi years f)l 
his I'crgn had been out vanlly rirdi in “ j)iT)- 
giess.” H(‘ had a siUcdl standing armv at 
his dis])()s]tion : Hawaii had obtained lines 
of railroads and steamships ; palac(‘s and 
lighthou.si's ha<l been built and Honolulu 
lighted by electricity’. W’atca'works anrl 
P t(‘legi'aph liiu‘s had lu'cn con- 

structed, and lai'gi' stretch(‘s ol 
P . bai’ien couuti'V had ber'U made 

('ullix’able by’ irrigation works. 
TIh' stage ol European eixihsation 
began, it must be eonh'ssed, with an 
t'noi'mous load ol debt, attributable to 
the irivolity and the e\tia\ag.uice of the 
]X)pularly’ l)e]o\'t‘d king, w’ln> had been 
inaiTiod since i8t)3 to Kapiotaiii, but had 
no issru'. 

H(' w’us succeeded by’ his sister, T.y’dia 
Kamakaeha I.iliiiokalani, a woman of 
lilly'-lw’tg w’ho was ])roclaimed yueeii on 
Januai'y Jqth, tSqi. Her short reign 
ended with the downlall ol the Hawaiian 
monairhy and th(' annexation of the 
island by’ the Ihnled States. I'nder the 
dominion o( the new’American tariff kuvs, 
which .secured consider able export bounties 
to native sugar producers, Hawaii could no 
longer compete in the wxiild market ; 
ex}>orts rajfidly fell off. and the national 
})rosi)eritv llagged. The loit'ign section of 
the population, which was dependent 
chietly on the Ameiican trade, found this a 
reasonable cause tor supporting more 
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boldly the idea of close connection with the 
I'^nitcd States. The results were dissen¬ 
sions in th(‘ (lowrnnieut, an over-rapid 
(‘haiii^e ill tli(‘ constitution, whi(di was 
intended to weaken the intluence of the 
tor«U!;ners, and a threatened (/>///> iVctut 
on tlu‘ (jiKHMi’s part. 'Fhe (mkI was tlie 
d<'})o^itjon ol IIk' quet'u afid tlu‘ ])ro(']a- 
o Illation oi Ihiwaii as a n']>utdi(' 

Repubhe [aniiarv I7tl., i8oThe 

that was ,, ' , ^ 

. ettovts ol tlie \'i(doiious Ani(‘n- 

Still-torn , ,, . , , , 

('ails ol llonoliilii louaid a clos(‘ 

conne(U!on willi the I’nitt'd Slates wcae at 
first un^nccessiiil. Pri'^ideiit Harrison, 
shortl\’ belore the t'Xp'ra 1 ion ol his U'rni 
of otfiee, wliu'h ('iid(‘d on M.in'li 4th, 
adx'orated aniitxalion in a iiit'ssa.e<“ to 
tile vSt njir ; hnt 111- -IK ('essor. Ihesideiil 
('le\'elaud. was oppos('d to it d'he king¬ 
dom llu'reupoii w:is deelait‘(l to be (diaiified 
into lln‘ Republic (.)! Hawaii on julv 4th, 
iS(j 4. and a (ousiitntion was trained, 
wliiidi pro\-ided a Le^islaiive Assembly, 
a Senate, and a House o! Rejirescntativcs. 
The I oii-litunon. liowe\er. hanlh lastial 
loii.e eiioneli to ])econu‘ an ac'tiiahlx : alter 
Ihesideiit \h Kinle\’s enlraiKK' on oftu'e in 
the spMiiL; o! iSoT iIk' incor])or.ition with 
th(‘ I'lron was cficc ted without an\ difh- 
('iiltv rile ( oils! It nt ion,d position ot the 
Island !j,i onp was -et t led on ] niu' I 4 t h. i()oo. 
Haw <111 now I on 11- ,i tei ritoiw ot the Tin led 
Males: tlu popnfn (lenient in its govern- 
nient cousi^j^ o' a ts'-nati' willi tiltiMai 
inembers and a Hons<- ot l\e])reseiitali\a'- 
with thir1\ tiKinlx'is. 'I'he hist el(('tion 
ol a icj)l ('sent a ! i\(> to ( on;;iess took pl.lC(‘ 
on N'o\enibei t)lh, Ktoo. FIk' (ioxeinoi, 
a secretaiw, and the three Jndi;(‘sol the 
v^iipieiiK* ('oiii't are noiniiMted by the 
Ihe-ideiit (»l the riiited States, llie other 
ofrudals b\' ih(' (io\'('rnor. 

d hi' planting o! the Stais and Stiipes 
in lh(' nnddh' ol the Xtnthein ^^lci^lc 
()('ean Is not th(' hist stej) wtiich Ami'iican 
Tni](eriahsni has t.ikeii sin«'(‘ i<S(^<S, but 

it IS OIK ol th(' most nioinenlous. d ntinla 
„ - in tlu'Samoan {.nonpandfiuain 

a ue o in the Maiiannc' Islands an* 

0111 far lowanis tlu- 
s(ait]i-W('st in the din'ction ol Melanesia 
and Australia : th(' broad surfaces (>f the 
IMhli])j)ines Hank tie* ini})f)rtant inter- 
n.'itional trarli' ionic Irom Rnrojx* to the 
eastern mai^in ol .Asia. In the case ol 
Hawaii a hu^iier standard must In' aj)])lu‘d. 
Wdic'iithe Isthmus ol Jkiiiama lias been cut 
throut^h, and the United States really 
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becomes a power in t he Pac'i fic, then Hawa ii, 
apart from its trade, will lx* iiidispiaisable 
as a stratee:ic base cmnmandina Ihe 
nortliern halfot the PacilKX It will Ix' tin* 
only intei mediate station on the Ioiil; 
route Irom the Central Amerit aii canal and 
fiom San hdancisi'o to Ibisti'in and Soiitli- 
t“rn Asia, dlu' annexation ol Haw-ni bv 
Anu']i<a is a })arlieiilailv h.nd ilow loi 
Japan, wdiiidi had itsi'll been loood to 
.set* a Hinilar alli'iiipt tail. 

()nl\' lemnant- are now It It o| ' lie nat i \. 
lace, .md onI\' tr.iees ol the i, 0 loii.ilil \ 
ol Ihiwaii. llu'K' has been a:; uiiintei- 
rnpted tlt'tdine m th(‘ native pi'j'ulat !< >m 
sinci* the dis(‘ovei\' ol the island- In 
T77N there' W('re ('stmiati-d thoa-h (lie 
c.dculalion is (a'liaiiiK i\c«s-i\( to lx* 
400.000 soub , m iN till' In-t a-tu.d 
(Vitsiis i^avi' ip,o. 7 )i ; natives, h'om veai- 
lati'i tlu'i'e W('i(' onlv lo^s 37(1 m iNOo^ 
7 i,oi(, • 1SS4, 40.014; iS(|(). ;(j.oi(). .\i 

the pre'si'iit (lav It is extreiiK'lv dilti( lilt to 
lix the niimlx'i ol jinie native- on 
aca'ount ol the mimeions li.ill-( a-te-^, 
whose* numbers vvi'k* j)iit .it m i,^'i(*. 

and N, 4''^3 m iN(|(i, an 'iiciease o! imae' 

T'l. )1 P''' ''‘111. in -i\ 

The Death .1 .1 

^ vear-. At the s.imc tniK- the 

.. hllbblooded Ha v\ .111,111- li.ive 

diminished bv to pel cent. 

W'e (.annot m.iia' th(‘ Imii ojx an- eiitiit'h 
U'spoiisible lor the .il.ii minL;lv lapid le- 
tu».i;ies-K)n o' the H.iwaii.in-. I’e-ide'- tin* 
disc.isi's mtioduced bv the loinu'!', the 
ori.L:in.il laxity ot moral- t he di unlv('nness, 
vaiious epidemie's. .iltd mole ill.ill all the 
traditional ]»iacti('e ol ml.in 'k ide, have 
been th(* (Ind'l (.iiise-. In |)l.ic(' o' the' 
natives iIk'H* will soon be* onlv t hine-e*, 
lapaiiese. IvurojM.in-. and AmeiK.m- m 

Haw.iii. 

d h<* II.iwMiiaii 1-1.mds are ( xtK'iiielv^ 
fertile, and exjioit supsil . 1 I('e, coilee, wool, 
hid«"-. b.in.anas, pineapple's, aiiel sisal. 
IHiiiiif^ tlu* lisc.il vear KpJ the' impoits 
wen* of the vaallK' ol etvei /V>.J 3 p^tio 
tlin'e-fjiiarters bi*in^^ Irom .\merica, and 

therefore dntv fp'c while' the* ('Xi)oits. 
mamb' to the* United State's, and ('onsisi- 
lu'aiiy entirelv' of siih'ur, .'11441 e^^ated 
£11,344.710. So ('iitire'lv'is Hawaii imbue d 
with tlie modern Amtiiean spint that 
Honolulu, the* capital, is lighted bv'I'lect 11- 
citv', has itsel(‘ctiic tramwxiy, and iK'arlv’ 
every family has a tt'lepheme' iiistidlation, 
while* the Marconi s\'st('m ol vviieless 
teh'^raphy is in ceanmeicial use* be tvve'en 
the islands. 
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SAMOA & ITS SETTLEAENT BY THE POWERS 


M ( )K I'J.ilxiui li:i' Ixcii of I'ccnit 

times t(( tlh m\’esl if^.il ion oj lliellis- 
toi\' ol ''.'1110.1 ill.in to that ot all theiilluT 
Polyne-’i.iii i"’! iii'l L'loiips j)ut toL’rtlu'r. 

II suits ol.tamed aie h.udlv 
lloll.lte. '1 he li.n,l_: ]l ->1 ol proud mi-lHM- 
lo'^ie" with an mil ml \ ol ii.imes t« IN i>l tlie 
Nli^oioils hte Ol tiie pett\ tales on the 


t I .H lit K til 

tiom lap 
oltl.im ill 


lint we do not 
orination alioiit the 


date ot the \ aiious events to whlill the 
nds lelt'i 'I lie mv estm-itloll-- 1:0 to 
piove th.il the {.•eiM l.ll < oiidition ol ^aiiioa 
in thr peiiods helole Its dlsvoveiv lt\ 
hhirope.ins w'a> haidlv distinipiished Ironi 
th.lt ol othei .11 ( hlpel mo!‘s. It-v politli'.ll 
or,!j;.'ini'atloll .ind io s.mie de_Lpe» its sia,L:» 
ot so< i.d Hist It 111 lolls, li.id al'tiie heen 
som'Avh.il moll Inllv ile\elo|'e(l 'I hn 

v'endetlas and disputes hctwi-i n dittment 
mil I lent l.ll l.imih''s w lii< h .11 e tiNo ie< olded. 
aie ol little imjtoilaiiie to 1 he woild. 
althon,L.di tin \ h.ive n.diii.illv Neeii i'\ai^- 
ueiate 1 loi^ieat i vents liom the jterspei'- 
11V e ol the I’< flv nesi.in^ 

I he li.iditioiis ol s,inioa do not iim hai k 
V (TV t.n ; we nei 1 not assunu* iiion* than 
300 \eais |oi IN mh.ihitants as a liNtoru'al 
n.ition; how lai heloie tli.it date their 
iinnn.L;!atioii must he jtlaia'd. it n impossible 
. to (Mieul.ite. d he ( liiei event 

A*^c*of railv' histoiy N llie subjui^a- 

Samoa Ihe'lonqans and tlu' 

r'.inioaii w;n ol hbeiation which 
was conne'ted with th.it accoidin/,^ to 
oiu' ant hoi it V about iPoo a.d.. .u'eonlmi^ 
to anothe.' about ijoo a.d. That was 
their heioK' apu*. Malic fait, molic toa 
—“ \\\dl lDti|.;hl, brave warriois ” -vva.s, 
acTordiiijn: to le.vteiid, tin* adniiiintj: slumt 
ol tlie 'ron;.ian kini:; to two youiif; chiefs 
as lu' push(*(l oh troin .shore on his return 
journey, d'his titl(‘, which tlnai pa.s.sed 
to tlie tddi'i ol th<‘ tw'o biothers, Saviai, 
has becm luavditary in his laniily down 
to th(‘ present day. 

Samoa is tlu* land ol titles, Abovt' tin' 
('ommon peojde stand the nobles, at tht‘ 
ht‘ad ol whom art' tlu'villapa' ehiel, Ain and 
th(' district governor, Tui, wdiile the highest 


chief, or king, bears tht' title of 'rupii. 
Little inlerior to him arc' the 'rnlatale. or 
orators, whose pcditicail )>osition, gc'nc'ially. 
depends entilely on their jx'i'sonal abilitic's. 
Hesidc's this, titles taken Irom certain 
distiic'ts 01 plac ( s, :n c omnn'inoration ot 
('(‘rt.'iin person-' 01 events, ar*’ conleiied 
as lionom.iblc' distnu'lioiN, wliose po-'SC'.- 
sion Is a pic'hinmary condition lor tlu' 
atlainni''nt ol the political headship, 

d h<‘ most lamous ol the-'C titles is the 

abovc'-mentioned “ Mahetoa.’' whicdi th<' 
township ol Malle, lying niiU' miles to the 
W(‘st ol A{ la. has the light tc) coiih'r; 
a s<.‘( ond and haiclly h'^s leiiowned is 
“ Mata.ila,” which is bc'-lowed by the* 
^ village ol J'alcil.i. t )n the 

othc'i h.and. the claim to the 
Chet^ sovc'ieigntV' ic'st- on tilt' law’- 
liillv conh-irc'd iiglit to lour 
n.lines, dinatua and d ui lana, (iatoaitede 
.md l.iniasoahi, the* last two ol whudi aic' 
trac (<1 to the names ol two })rmc c'sses 

Shortlv Indore Jean I’l.mcpcis ('omit 
L;ij)eions( laiidc'd on ^ainoii m 17*'^/. 
(iahim.alc'imma. .1 chic'l ol the 'rujai.i 
tannlv. had. altei liercc'c iv il wars, iisurpc'd 
the sovereigntN’ ol tlie whole island. ()n 
his death, about i/Cio, vadi'iit struggles 
broke' out betwc'en tlu' biothe'N e'ntltled 
to the iiihei itanee, trom which at lirst 
Noloasaeda, an aiicc'stor oi d'amase'se, 
enu'rged vueTorious. He could not. liow- 
evei, pennanentlv mamt.im his jiosition, 
but re'tire'd to his anc'estral Lome', Asau, 
on Savan, and onc'e more' revivc'd the 
cannib.'dism which had almost bc'cn tor- 
gotte'ii in Samoa, (ialumale'mana’s ])osthu- 
mous son, jamalami. who t'vcn l^elorc' his 
birth had been callcnl by th.e dying latlier 
jirophetically the unitt'r ot the' kingdeam, 
linally inherited the throne. He was 
sneeveded, alter le^oo, lyy Mataala Fili- 
.souiiuu, who was at once involved in 
serious warns wdth tlie Malictoas. d'he 
Mc'tory restc'd wnth the Malie'loa Xhiiinupo, 
an ally of tlie riilc'r oi Manoiio, wdio sei/e'cl 
the powvr on the same day of August in 
the' ye'ar 1S30 on wliie h John W illiams 
sc't foot on Savan as the tiisi missionary. 
Malietoa a.ssumed in ('on.se'qiionee the title.* 
“ Tu])u,” which has since been cirstomary 
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in Samoa, lie also was converted to 
C'hristianitv, and received the name ol 
Tavita, oi David ; he died on May 11,1S41. 

The two decades after liis death were 
in Samoa once more a war of all ai^ainst 
all. Out ol the iiuiiiIkm ol claimants to 
the throne. Mahetoa LaujX'pa and his 

State of Talavoii, finally 

^ held th(‘])owt‘r p>intly lor some 

enera ideals. Hut. intluenced bv th(‘ 
Warfare ; • . . ‘ .1 

loiei^iH'is in tlu‘ coiinlrv, tlx' 

Samoans, in T(S()S, resolved to put onlv 
one chitd at tlu^ he.id ol a flairs, and to 
.issembk' th(‘ e^tati's of the realm no 
longer in Manono, but in Muhnuu, n<*ar 
Apia. M.inono, jealous ol its .incient 
precedence-, di'clarod IVa king, and con¬ 
quered Malietoa Laujvpa and his 
followers. Finally, in 1^73. through the 
mtervention ol the foreign consuls, who 
had bet'u a]i])omted in the interval, a 
treaty was concluded by whu'h th(^ ruling 
power was put into ihe h.iiulsof tlu* se\(‘n 
im-mbers ol the raiiiiua. an I'pper House, 
bv the side ol whu h the* meetmg'> ol th(‘ 
district goveiiior^, the Fai Pult\ or Lowin' 
House, still eontuiiUHl. Jhit in 1S75 
disordeis weie nnu'Wc'd, and this tmu' tlu* 
impulse ('ami' from outside. 

As tai bai k as 1872 the enterprising 
Xew Zealande's h.id <id\'ocated a Hntisli 
<umexation ol Samoa, and had offered to 
equij) a shij) tor that purpose. At the 
sami' time the United States had obtained, 
on February 17th. 1S72, the concession of 
the harboui Pango-Pango on 'rutuila, the 


best of the group. 1'he annexation of all 
Tiitiiila, proclaimed by a sea ca])tain on 
his own res])()nsibility, was not sanctioiu'd 
in Washington. About the middk' of 
1S7the American “ ('olonel ” Stein- 
berger, a (iermaii jew by desi'i'iit, ,ip|)eaied 
as a ('ommissioner in Samoa, in older to 
study the resourc<.‘s ol the island grouj). 
This cunning and ambitions man soon 
raised himself to the most inllneiitial 
])osition, and induced the nalixes to ask 
tor a })rote('torate of the I’lnted Stati-s. 
Steinbeigei hinisell coineyed the ju-lition 
to Washington ; he leturned on .Vpiil 1st, 
1875, to .Samoa, but onlv \Mth jiieseiils 
and a letter ot introduction lioin the 
Presidi-nt, Ulysses S. (irant. ^teinbi'igi-r 
gave the country a simj>le constitution, 
appointed Mahetoa Laupejia nominal 
king, while he himself modestly assumed 
the title of Prime Ministi'r. lie si-ttled 
the succession, arranged the s\st('in ol 
jui isdiction, and established order and 
peace throughout the land. Hut 111 De¬ 
cember, I<S73,at the instance ol the jealous 
Peace missionaries and the lAighsh 

. poj)ulation, he was I'arried oil 

^ b\’ an lMigh'>h inan-ol-w,ii, 

,iu,, , a.ul 

taken to New' Zealand. He died in 
N(‘W York towaid the end ot theceiiturv. 

d'he intentions of the I’lnted States 
tow’ard Samoa wue now inoie ajijiaient. 
In 1887, the ;\merii an ('oiisiil hoisted hi-^ 
flag, and only the eneigetii reinoiistrances 
of (ii'rmanv and (ire.it Ih itain hiiideied the 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN OF APIA, THE CAPITAL OF GERMAN SAMOA ^ 

Thp mountain m the middle distance is Vai a, on the top of winch Robert Louis Stevenson, the famous novelist, is buried. 


Anu'iuaiis trom tiriiilv c^tahlisliinj^ tlicin- 
In Juiu‘ ()1 ti'at yt'iu ihr (it-rnuiii 
(i()\ Cl nincnt cniK'linlcd a ticaty willi llu‘ 
Saninaiis. by wliicli they wi'ic })ievented 
lioni f^ivin,!^ any loiei^ni ,u<)\ ei nnient 
s})('( ial pnvilej^t's to llu' ]Hejudu'<‘ ol (ier- 
niaiiy. (hi Jaiiuai v ijlh, 1.S7S, the Aineri- 
eaiis, loi llicai part, entered into a tieaty 
to >eem(‘ hii'iidly illation^ and promote 
tiade with M.ihetoa I.aupt'iia : tit tlit‘ 
sann^ time the haibour of lhin^t;o-Pan^o 
was dfl'imlely i;iven o\ei to them. 

On January J4, iSjp, (hainanv’ was 
assi;^ned the liarlxim ol Salmilata. on 
Opoln, as a na\ al station: (ireat Britain 
also, by a treaty ot Autiiisl aStli, iS/ti, 
seeurt'd ior heisell the iise ol all these 
waters, and the rit;lit to < house a ( tialint^ 
station. On Se])tember ^nd, by a triMty l)e- 
tween (iermany. (ireat Britain, the I’nitial 
StatiN, and Mtilietoa, tlie distiic't ol Apia 
wasde^'lared neutral terntoiy, and |)lti(a‘d 
imdei a mnnieijbd I'onneil to be ajipointial 
by tlu‘ thret' Poweis in turn. Fimilly. on 
l){‘('emlH‘r jp,rd. on board the (ierniaii ship 
Bismarck. Malietoa Talavou was eleiTed, 
by numerous ehiels, to the dii;nity ol kin^^ 
for life, with ]aiu})e)ia as rei^eiit. 

Since tin* middle ol the 'lilties the Ham- 
buref mendiant house ot Jolianii ('esar 
Godoffrov ami Son had made the South 
Sea tlu^ chief sphere ol its enterprises, and, 
a decade and a half later, had monopidised 
the trade with the central and eastern 
group of islan^Js ; it had also acquired 


large estates on tlu‘ ('arolines and the tliree 
larg(‘ Samoan islands, Savau, r}>‘>lu, and 
'rutuila. Misloi turn's on the stock ex¬ 
change' })laced the tirin. toward the end 
ol th(‘’seventu's. m so pit'e^nou^ a position 
that, in view ol the Anglo-Ausir<dian 
movenu'iit to oeeu}>y a!! tin* unaj)])ro- 
priated South Sea IsLinds. Pi inet' Bismarck 
abandoned his (olomal policy ot imu lion, 
and, at th(' Ilegilining ol iSiSo, introdiu'ed 
the “ Samoan }M*o])osition,” by which the 
I'lnpire was to iiiterlere and undertake 
to gnarantei the small tribute tint' Irom 
the (iodehioys. Ihit tlu' (iei man Reieh- 
slag lejriied the j >ro])Osit ion mi the tliird 
reading on .\])iil J()th, iNSo. 

King Malietoa Talavou died on Novem¬ 
ber v'^th. iSSo. His ni'phew, Malietoa 
Laujiepa, was totally unalhle t(^ clun'k tin* 
renewed outbreak ol civil war among tlie 
natives : in laet, at tlu' beginning ol iSiSf) 
oni' party chose the cliii't Tamasesi' .1-. king. 
He lound support trom the (iermaus, 
In'cause J aup(g>a. in November. 1SS5, had 
secretly ottered the sovereignty to England. 
(A)ntinued injury to German interests, and 
insults and outrages inlheted by I.aupejia’s 
adherents on German civil servants, led, 
in August, 1SS7, to l.aiipejia being arrested 
])y (ierman marines, and taken first to the 
('ameroons and then to the Marshall 
Islands. 

Tamasese’s rule was also brief. On 
September ()th, 1888, tlie adherents of 
Malietoa Laupeixi proclaimed the 
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RIVAL KINGS 
KiiiK^ Tamasese, the candidate 
chosen by the German officials 


renowned Mataafa king, and defeated 
Tainascse. When his people ventured on 
outrages against the Oernians, the two 
German warshi]:)s lying off Apia, at tlie 
request of the 
German CoiiMil 
Knappe, lauded 
their crews; but 
through trea¬ 
chery they fell 
into an ambush 
on December 
18th, and weie 
almost annihi¬ 
lated. Stronger 
German delach- 
incnts were re- 
ijuired beiore 
the relu'ls wen* 
lepulsed. In ad¬ 
dition to tln\, a 
hurncaiK\ on March Kitli, wie(ked 

tie* two Gt'nnan gunboatKbei and Adlei, 
in the harbour ot A])ia. and ninetydive 
brave sailois lost tlieir 
lives. d'h(‘ b'mglisli ship. 

H.M.S. falliojie. escajied 
by steaming out, and the 
captain, Kane, dis])la\ed 
the greatest skill and 
seamaiishq). The Ameri¬ 
cans suffered nearly as 
heavily as the (ierinans. 

A settlement ol Samoan 
affairs was the result ol 
a conference held in 
l^erlin during the sum¬ 
mer of 1880, to which 
(Germany, England anrl 
the United States sent 
representatives. In the 
final protocol of June 
14th, the island group 
was declared independent 
and neutral under the 
joint jirotection ot the 
three Powers. Tamasese 
and Mataala were de¬ 
posed, and Malietoa 
Laiipepa, who had been 
brought back to Samoa 
in late autumn, was 
reinstated on the throne. 

Mataala, however, w'as 
soon re-elected king by 
his party, but in 1893 
on Manono and banished by the Powers 
who signed the treaty. Tamasese the 
Younger took his ])lace, and the civil 
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war continued. Malietoa Laujxqia then 
died on August 22nd, 1898. Only two 
candidates tor the succ'ession were seriously 
to be considered—the banished but popu¬ 
lar Mataafa, and 
Tanu Mafili, the 
son ol l.aupepa, 
aged sixtiH'ii, a 
j)rotege ol the 
English mission, 
and thus ol the 
H r 11 1 s li and 
Ami*ncan (h>- 
V t‘ r 11 m e n t s . 
d'amast'se the 
Voimgj'r was 
kcj»t by the 
Ihitish in le- 
s(M Vi' mca'elv 
*1 sul>stitnt(* t<ti 
'raiiii. 

mi- 
the 


CIVIL WAR OF iss!i 
King Mataafa, the candidate 
chobcn by the Samoan people. 

Tliesub)ect ot t lie <lrain:i, w Inch 
lolded m th(‘winter ot iS()S-i8(|() in 


distant Nnitfi 



KING OF SAMOA 
Wearinjf his royal head-dress. 


was conquered 


Sea au'hipelago, was not 
merely tlu' wellare oi thr 
lew Samoans or t he posses¬ 
sion ol the small islands. 
'Ihereweie iai weightier 
eontlictiiig interests. No 
words n(‘ed be wasted 
ai)out tlu' eauses ot tlu* 
intense Anglo-.\ustralian 
longing loi the islands. 
The Enited Statics, who 
had ol)tamed Hawaii 
and the Phih[)pines 

immediately beloi(‘ tin-, 

thus posst'ssod inaginh- 
tent stralegiL and ('oin- 
ineicial bases tor the 
northtaii pai t of tin* 
l^ieihe, but not for the 
south. The interests ol 
Germany, finally, wen* 
based on economics. In 
production and trade it 
considerably surpassed 
both parties ; and it wais 
a })oint ot honour with 
the (ieinian (iovernment 
not to let the prize which 
had once bet*n grasped 
escape in the end from 
their fingers. 

'I'he Samoans cliosi* 
Mataafa by an overwhelmijtg majority. 
At the .same time the Ainericmi Chiet 
justice Chambers, on December 21st, 
declared that the young Tanu was (dixded 





SAMOA. AND ITS SETTLEMENT BY THE POWERS 


with bis aj)proval, and that Mataafa could 
not come into the question, since he was 
excluded by the Beihn protocol, although 
a clause' to that (‘fiee t pro])osed by Prince' 
Bisinajck had not b(*en adopti'd in the hnal 
version. The' remonstrance's ot the German 
( onsul Rose, and the Geuinan 
‘ munie'ipal couiu'illoi .Dr. Ratfel, 

Brita'in Mataafa then 

toeik the matter into his own 
haneK and drove the su|)jiorters of Tanu 
out of Apia down to the sea and the 
ships ot the allie'd Powers. After rt'pe’ate^el 
boml)ardments ot the coast village's by 
the British and Ame'iican war vessels m 
the' se'conel halt e)l Mareh, a jeiint com¬ 
mit le'e e)i inepiiry was instituted in the 
sj)iing ot i8e)e) at the sugge'stion of (ier- 
manv, and this, in July, translerred the 
lights' oi the abohshee] memaichy tem- 
jioianly to tlu* consuls cd the' three' 
Poweis. ()n Nov('iub(‘i rqtli, (ic'i mariv and 
Biitain e'amt' to an agieeme'iit, and in the 
W'ashington jaotocol ot Dece'mbt'r jud the* 
rmted States also gave their assent. 

(beat P>ntian uude'r this lu'atv entiiely 
reneiunceei all claim to the' Samoan 
Islands, By the' u'peal ot the Samoa 
Ae't, I'luilii and Savau, witli the aeJiacent 
small Islands, bec'ame' the' absolute* ja'ojx'i tv 
of (le'imany, while Tutuila and the other 
Samoan Islanels e.ist ot 171 ‘ \\'. longitude 
h'll to the L’nited St<ites. Ge'rmany m 
le'tiirn renounced her claims to the' Tonga 


Islands and Savage Island in favour of 
Britain, and ceded to the sanies Pow'cr 
the tw’o Solomon Islands, Choiseul and 
Isabc'l. 'riif' (iernian Keic'hstag approvc'd 
the treaty on Ju'briiary 1.3th, icjoo. On 
March ist tlu' newly nominated German 
governor, Solf. took lormal possession of 
the islands. On August 14th, finally, 
the w’iselv conce'ded self-gove'rnmeiit 
ot the natives came into torce again. 
Mataata bore, instead ot the former title 
ot king, that ot high chief. 

The (iermaii islands, Savaii and Upoln, 
have an area ot (itio and 340 square miles 
res]K'ctively. with jiopulations ot 13,201 
and jS.341. 'riic' wdiite jiopulation is 
undc'r 500, lathei more* than one-halt 
being German. The ex3.)orts are chiefly 
copra ai d cocoa bc*aiis. Jn 1911 the 
impoits were oi the value (d £203,312 and 
the' t*xports £’2ic),4.c)(). 'Flu* duet island 
m American Samo<i is Tutuila with an 
area of 54 square miles and a populaticm 
oi 3.<Soo. Manila and the smaller islands 

_ unclt*r the' Stars and Stupe's 

Resources 

of Samoan inhabitants, 

s an s harliour ot Paga Paga, in 

'rutuila, is an American na\al station, and is 
the' only good liaibour m the islands. The 
chu't product is copra, in which com- 
moditv the native's usually pav their taxes. 
In iqii the' import tiade wxis £18,838 
and the export trade unclc'i' £28,548. 



THE DISASTROUS HURRICANE AT APIA IN 1889 
This memorable storm wrecked two German gunboats, and ninety-five German sailors were drowned. The 
British ship H.M.S. Calliope escaped only by a feat of seamanship by its captain, who steamed out to sea. 
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SURRENDER OF THE TONGA OR FRIENDLY ISLANDS 
The arrival of the British Fleet at Tongra on May r>th, 1001, to receive from 1 
Germany formal possession of the islands under rhe treaty of iSDrt, whereby Germany I 
abandoned all claims to the g^roup in exchange for half of the island of Samoa, j 
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TONGA : THE LAST SOUTH SEA KINGDOM 


O F tli(‘ ill tln‘ ((‘nlral ])art of 

()(’(‘ani<i, only tlic An'liipclafi^o 

or Fiiondly Islands, in addition to T'iji and 
Samoa, has a notoworthy history. Wo 
knc)W lillk' of its ('onrsc Ik- fori* tlu* arriv’al 
ol Captain (Ook, witli the c‘X(H‘plU)n oi 
its so('ial ofinditions. 

At tlu' ln'ad (d th(' ooiistitution stood 
tlu' Tnilon/:,^!, monarch and i^od in onis 
with ai)s()liit(‘ jK)\voi' o\'(M persons and 
piopi'ity. Ol loss importaiin* in lopu- 
tation and sanOitS’ was thr 'I'm Aidoo, said 
to ho till' di'^condant ol a dothronod 
io\'al lamilw whali had still rotaiiiod a 
minoi ( hioltaiK y. Lho d'nitoni;a had to 
show po<ailiai honours to the ! ni Aidoo 
on dilh'iont o( ui^ioiis. 'I Ik* kin^ and hw 
hiiiiiK' (omposod lho hist (lass (Man) ol 
tlio iiohihtN. lho s('('ond (tho Laki or 
ly^i, who also hoio tho titlo I ui, oi loid) 
hiinisho(l tho liiidH*'^! ohn'iaK in th<‘ 
kniL;doni and tlu' district ttovornors. and 
was apjK)intod hy tho kiiii;. althou^^h th(‘ 
dij^nity was luModitary. I lie liist ol tho 
so( Olid ('lass was in pit‘-Ihiio])oan tim(‘s 
tho 'I'm Ilatakalaw'a, tho Ministor ol 
tho Intoiioi ; 111 Mainioi’s tiino (iSio) 

ho ('amo m pioca-doiuo alter th<‘ 'Tin 
Kanakaholo, oi W'ar Ministoi. 

Sinc(‘ 111 th(' ninotoonth (aMitiiry tlu' 
'Tniton^a was oxchidod trom all share in 
th( wais, the War Ministor easily attaiiu'd 
to i.^ioater inlluenci' than tho iiionaK'h 
hinisoll ; indood, tho Minister has hetm 


hinisoll ; indood, tho Minister has hetm 
taken l»v moie than one tra\'ellor tor 
tlu' kiiii,". I'lu' last class ot 

iiohihtw or Matahiile, lurnisheil 
V councillors and st'rvants ol 

the Fiki and the Tnitoni^ra, 

distii(t |:;o\ernois, j)nl)hc teiichers, and 

n‘pi(‘sontati\es ot tlu' most hononrahU* 
(lalts. Mich as shi()l)nildni}^ and the 

makiip^" ol wt'ajions, d'ho thus' classes 
ol nohihty were the sole possessors ol 
th(' soil, as well as ol the powt'i ot Taboo. 
The common peopU' had no share in ('ither ; 
tlu'y possi'ssed only personal liet'dom, 
and siipportt'd tlienis(‘l\-es merely by tht* 
cultivation ol the lands of the nobles, by 
handicrafts, or by lishinjL;. Amonji; handi- 
ciafts those reciuirin^ sujierior skill were 
reseiw'od for the hieher class ol llie 


('ommons, the Miia, while af^riculture and 
the piot{‘s->ion ol conkni;:^ were assigned 
to th(‘ low(‘r class, or 'JTia. 

Cajitain ('ook, in 1773 and 1777, found 
that the 'Tiibou nobk's, had scrured all 
the important ollK't's of Stale. The kings 
appaientlv torT tln'ir wi\'es only from the 
lamily of Tnboii. I'oward the end of the 
eightetmlh ci'iitnry this concentration of 
power had increased to th('(‘Xteiit of deny¬ 
ing the anthoiity ol the io\al house. 
'Tills roused othei Fiki families to imitate 
till' examf)k' ot tlu' 'Tubou. 'The regents of 
Tk 1-1 Hajiai and Wavaii first re- 

c itt c \ . tlj()si‘ of 'Tongatabu 

Ton*'\ ^ lollow'ed. Alter kmg strnggkes 
the vii'tory rested with Fmau, 
tin* Fiki ol Ha})ai, although he could no 
longei foue the whole archipelago to obey 
his lule. At tlu' be,L’nining of the nine- 
t('(‘nth ('(‘iitiiry he shUti'd the jiolitical 
centie ot gravity to \'avau. In 1830 
'Laiilaaliau. the lord ol Hapai, and 'Tubou, 
the Kiki ol ']'ongatid>u. adojited ('liristi- 
anity: an<l when the Fmau died out in 
18 ;X'avau tell to the lormer. In this 
way 'Taulaahau governi'd over tlu' same 
kingdom as T'mau I. had done thirty 
yctiis earhei. In 1843 'Tubou, o\\ as he 
was ('ailed alter his ('oiu'ei sion. J osiah of 
Tongatabu. died also. I'aulaahau, as King 
(ieoigi' 'rubou 1., now’ united the whole 
archi[)el.igo into one kingdom. 1 his state 
bore lioni tlu' lir-t the stamp of KurojH'an 
inlhu'nce. Tlu* W’l'skw an mission had soon 
extemk'd it-^ ai tivity to }H)li1ical and social 
matters. In 183(1 (ii'orge issued an (‘diet 
lor Hajxii and Vavau, winch established 
a court of fustici' oi four mi'inbers and 
a written codi*, and abolished the old 
customs, according to whii'h each chief 
administered justic'e at his own discretion. 
The k'gislation of i8()2 finally raised the 
existing serfs to the jiosition of free farmers 
ot the soil, from W’hich they could not be 
ousted so long as thi'y jiaid their rent. 
'The taxi's, 23s. a yeai, w'cre uniformly 
imposed on all mak'. inhabitants over 
sixtei'ii years ol age. 

After 1838 on 'Tonga also there w^cre 
quarrels betw’een the ('atholic and Pro¬ 
testant missions. In December, 1841, 
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threats of a French warship caused the 
ruler of Tonga tabu to seek an English 
protectorate, which was not granted him. 
The Catholic missionaries, however, ob¬ 
tained admission. Their success in the 
religious held was never important ; but 
in the ])olitical held they had, even in 
1847, so great an inhuence 
over Tongatabu, that the 
chiefs ot that part created 
opposition to the rule ol 
George 1 ., which was 
rejiressed in 1852 by thi* 
storming ot the fortresses 
Houma and F>ea, de¬ 
fended by French mis- 
sionari(‘s. Although the 
chiefs were reinstated in 
their former posts, and 
the missionaries received 
no injury to life or ])ro- 
j>erty, FraiK'e felt herseli 
aggrieved. She I'xtorted 
in 1858 an official ])er- 
mission lor the Catholic 
teaching, and put various 1 
Catholic chiefs in the place ' 
ot l-rotostants. k'ng of the f 

,,. i • i 1 Poulaho, of whom tli 

King (iCorgC', not wit 11- Captain Cook, was t 
standing, found time to I‘*Jands at the time of 

make expeditions to oilier coiintru's. The 
'I'ongans had at all tiiiK's. owing to their 
great naulK'al skill, un(U‘rtakeii ('am- 
paigiis against Samoa and Nuka lliwa, 
and had caiistvl jianic (‘^pe('lalIy 111 the 
lUMghbonring art hipelagoe>. Th(‘ peopU* 
ol Fiji had thus a strong tinge ol the 
Polynesian in them. A W\y yt ars alter 
Cook’s sec'oiid vi^it (1777), a Tongan 


Tongan 


adventurer j)layecl a great pait in the 


I'ijian disorder'' 


1854 King fieoige 


aj>j)eared with a large fl(‘et, avow'cdly to 


supi)ort Thakombau in his difficulties. 
George Tubou 1 . completed the internal 
reforms of his island kingdom by the 
constitution of November 4th, 1875. 'Phis 
w-as ])artly the creation ol the king himsell, 
]mrtly that of his old and loyal councillor, 
the Wesleyan mission.ary Shirh'y Iiak(‘r. 

Its cont('nts k(‘j)t clos(’ly 
to Englisli lorms ; \n its 
ultimate shajX', as settled 
by the (ha in bin - and 
printt'd in tlu' English 
language in 1877, it pio- 
\'ided lor a legislati\e 
assi'inblv, whicdi met 
every thrc'c yi'ars. Hall 
ot its memhei's Ix-longed 
to the hert‘ditar\' no]»ility 
and wt'ia* noininatc'd b\ 
tlu' king ; th(' rest wt'O' 
eU'Cted by tlu' jieopU*. 
d'lu' (\\(‘cuti\a‘ })ow’er l.iy 
in th(‘ hands ol a ininisti \ 
ot lour, who. tog('tht'r 
w ith the goviM'uors ol the 
lour ])ro^an(es and the 
higher law ol’lit ei ('oin- 

KING OF THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS 

Poulaho, of whom this portrait is civcn by . 

Captain Cook, was the ruler of the Friendly 1 lU' adinilllst 1 a 1 loll ot 
Islands at the time of his visits ini 77.‘{ and 1777. |\istl('(' Was jUlt Oil ail 

iiid('peiidt‘nt looting, and (omi)iF('d a 
supieme eoiirt. jury ('oiirts, and poliM' 
comts. Ediualion was supi'Miilendt'd 
by the i'U''Sionai ie>. who had eiect<*d 
W(*l)-atlendt'd stdiooU on all the islands. 
An industrial school and a s('niintii\, 
wIikIi w%is (ailed d ubou (\)ll(\ge m 
honoui ol the king weie lounded. Tlie 
]irohibition against llu’ sale ol laud to 
iort'igneis, which was inserted in the 
eonstitution at Haktu’s ad\icc* —the 
Tongans are not to* be driven into the 
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qoa —^was important for the economic 
future of the Tongans ; even leases of 
land wore allowed only after notice had 
been given to the Government. 

In view of the increa^erl interest which 
the European Powers in the 'seventies 
took in the South Sea Islands, , ^ ... 

Tonga, with its fa\'ourable 

situation, could not perma- / 

TK'ully be nt‘glectt‘d. King ' >,■ 

(i<*(>rge and his chancellor, 

P>ak(‘r, wt*re on terms oi o])en 
trieuHsliip with (lermanv- p! A 

()n No\'(‘inber isl, 1K7O, this 1,' ; W 

“ good tirling ” took the t,.; ",ll 

foim of a cornuK'rcial treaty, 

'(Establishing Irii'iidly relations 
uith tlu* (H‘rman Kmpir(‘, 
a<'('ording to wliicdi the liar- 
iiour ol I’aulanga on Vavau 
was ('(“(led as a coaling station. 

On Novt'inber 2o1h, it'^70, 

I'onga conclu(l(“d a similar 

tH'aty ot amity with Britain. 

Bv ail agi(‘('m(Ent ol Apnl 
()th, tSSI), (i(‘rmanv and Hntain (h'cided 
that 'I'onga should ri'inain m'litral terri¬ 
tory. On August 1st. iSNS, a tieaty was 
made with the rnit(‘d States. 

In iSgo ShirU'V Baker luid become so 
unpopular with the chieis and inople that 
the Ih'iti^li High Com- ^ 
missioiKT n'lnovc’d him ; . 

Irom the grou}), r(‘placing 
him, at th(‘ king’s re(]uest, 
with Mr. Basil Thomson, 
who was ( ommissioned to 
reorganise the ndiihnis- 
tration and finaiK'es, and 
to draft the ])enal code 
which became law in 1801. 

King (ieoige Tubou 1 . 
di(“(i on hV 1)1 nary iSth, 
i8c)j, at his capital, 

Nukualofa, aged ninety- 
riv(‘ yeaix. He ^^as suc- 
<'<‘(‘d(‘(l by his great- 
grandson, G(’org(' Tii 1)011 
II., a timid youth ol iiiiie- 
lei'ii. English trade had 
been stea(lily dis])laeing 
Geiman tradt' in s])ite ot 
a monthly subsi(lis(‘d s<“r- 
\iee of the North (iermaii Lloyd to Tonga 
and Samoa, and wht'ii, in March, iS()(), the 
(ierman warship Talke ajijieared oft 
Tongalabu, nominally with oHh’is to 
occujiy the harboiii of Taukinga until 
Tongan debtors had paid the sum due 






KING GEORGE I. OF TONGA 



LAST NATIVE SOVEREIGN 
IN OCEANIA 

George Tubou II., King of Tonga. 


of ;jr2o,ooo—according to another state¬ 
ment merely w'ith orders to induce the 
king to oj)en the Tongan courts to the 
re('overyof dcdits to foreigners—an English 
warship from the Australian station sailed 
in on Ajiril 10, and jiaid (ieorge 11 . £'25,000 
on the solfj condition that the 
king made no concessions 
wlia1(‘ver of landed rights to 
any foi eigu Pow(‘r. In n'.turn 
for this Britain renewed her 
guarantee* of independence 
toi Tonga. SiiK'e that time 
th(' grou]) of islands has been 
valuable to (leimany only as 
the ()bj(‘ct ol an exehange; 
in the tieaty ol November 
<Sth, i8()(^, sh(‘ abandoned all 
( lainis m e.xchangt' lor half 
of Samoa. Thus Tonga and 
the adjoining Savage Bland 
w(*re, in spit(' of the ])rotcst 
oi King (ieorge* IT, placed 
under a British jirotectorate 
on iMav Kjlh. Kjoo. 

With the Tongan kingdom, the last of 
the native statf'^ ot Oceania di^ap])(’ared. 
It Is true* that the constitution lornmlated 
on a Euiopean mod' !, was m many details 
ni(a(la])te<'i to the Polvne'sam nature*. But 
Tonga preserved many otlu'i' |)oints which 
it‘(alie'd tht* old nation- 
ahty. 'rhe.‘s(* 1 elk's ot an 
indigenous (le‘\ elojiment 
are fate^el soon to die 

away. 

'Tile kingdom of Tonga 
e'onsists of three island 
groni’is—Tonga, Hapai, 
and Vavan -with an area 
ot joo sejuaro miles, and 
a population of 22,767 of 
whom 240 are Briti.sh or 
luirojiean. The* c^iiei 
articles of j'rodiicc are 

co])ra, grei'ii fruit, and 

fungus, and the trade is 
chiefly with New' Zealand 
and New South Wales. 
In 1912 the inijiorts were 
of the value ot £1(^9.472, 
and the* (exports of the 
value of £216,511 Ac¬ 
counts are ke])t in dollars, shillings and 

j)t*nee, and tlu* only l(Egal tender is now 

Jh'ilish coin. The wtMghts and measures 
Used aie as m the* Umte*d Kingdom. There 
is regular steamer communication with 
Australia and New Zealand. 


ki/i-WLjrfl 



THE riCTURESQUE SCENERY OF NFW ZEALAND 

New Zealand is tich in natural beauty; parts, such as the Milford Sound, seen in our first view, suggrest the 
Norway Fiords, vhile falls such as those of Waitakerei, illustrated above, or the Waiau River, lower, recall 
S'enes in the British Isles ; but the geysers or hot springs, and the giant fern gullies, are peculiar to the country. 
Pli(/tos by NaU'iitiiK, Daiilo, .’iid H. C. Wliiic Co. LoiuUm 
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NEW ZEALAND 

THE BRITISH DOMINION FARTHEST SOUTH 


N ew ZEAIAND, wliic'li, on 

j)lii(al and etlinolo/^ical grounds, 
may Ik* considered here rather than in 
I'onnection with Australia, occupies a 
g('Ograp}ncal ]>osition reminding one 
strongly ot that ot the neighbouring 
island continent. T(^ the south and (‘ast 
ot New Zi'aland tin* ocean is (piite 
free tiom any considerabk* islands; 
only toward tlu* north and W(‘st are 
relations possible with the habitable 
world -on tlu* one sid(* with Australia 
and 'rasmania, on the other with New 
('al(*donia, Idji, Ton^^a, and the ('ook 
Islands. New Zealand is situat(‘d as 
regards all th<*sc‘ countrn^s so that the 
lines ot connnuiiK'ation with it an* almost 
radii ol a ('in'le. a lact important g(‘0- 
grajihically and histoiically. It was 
merely a consequenci* ol the mtt‘rior 
s(*amanship ol the inhabitants of .\us- 
tralia, X(‘W ('aledonia, and l^'iji that the 
original immigiation to New Zt'aland did 
not tak(' place tiom these place's. 

New Zi'aland lies about twt'lve hundred 
and fifty miles lioni the* islands just 
meiitioiu'd. 'I’liis distance, in spite ot 
their advance'd nautical skill, w'as too far 
tor tla* navigation ol tlu* l\)lvm*sians, 
and thus must have' pn‘\’(‘nted any 
. IH'imanent and systematic ex- 

ST*'* Pension ol tht' Maoiis: their 

° ^ naval expeditions did not go 

Maoris i i i * 

beyond oiu* or tw'o vewages to 

theHawaiki ol legend, and the occupation 
of the neighbouring ('hatham Islands, 
which was etlect(*d in i8j)4 with the help 
of a Euro])ean captain. 

Th(‘ case was otherwise for the New 
Zealand ol the luiropeans. d wo or three* 
generations ago its ])roximity to Australia 
and rasmania enabl(*d a thorougli and 
ra})id scheme ol colonisation to be carried 
out tlu'iice ; at the present day, wdien it 
feels itself strong in the number t)t its 
inhabitants and its resources, it lies far 
enough off to be able to entertain the 
idea of an independent national existence 


Coming 
of the 
Maoris 


by the side of the Australian Common- 
W(‘alth. A feeling in favanir of independ¬ 
ence was discernilile as early as i8()o or 
1S70, hardly a generation after the 
Ix'gmning of the colonisation proper. 
'I'lie iiiterf(‘r(‘nc(‘ of New^ Zealand in 
Samoan affairs in the year 1872 was 
followed by the annexation of the Ker- 
. . . madec Isles to New Zealand, 

Aspirations 

After National , , , ' ..... 

- . . Islands and Manihikis in ifioo; 

Independence ' 

riji apjiears nearing the same 

destiny now. Ihe influential circles of 
New Zealand arc universally of opinion 
that all the island groups of Ihilynesia 
b(‘long to it as naturally as, according to 
the ielea of the Austialums, the Western 
Pacific Ocean falls within their magic 
Click*. Each ot the tw'o countries feels 
itselt a leading })ower in the Southern 
Hemisphere ; ht'iice the grandiose phrase, 
“ the ]K>sition to which this land is entith'd 
in the ('oncert of lh(* Powers,” used in 
i()oo by Kicharfl Seddon, the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, who died on 
June 10, i()0(). 

Although the population ol New Zea- 
1 Old, according to tlie census of 
amounted to only 1,008,4(18 it would be 
umvise to ignore its pn'tensions. Apart 
from their athantageous j^osirion hir the 
command ol the Southern Pacific Ocean, 
the twx) islands possess a coastline so 
gnatly indented that it surj^asses Italy 
Itself in the number ol its bays. Besides 
this, it now product's gold and coal in 
considerable quantities, wdiilo coj>per, 
silver, iron-ore, suljihur, platinum, and 
antimony are also plentiful. 

New Zealand, lying entirely within the 
temptTate zone, possesses a further ad¬ 
vantage in its climate, which, judging by 
the ])hysical and intellectual qualities of 
tilt* Maoris, must be credited with a con¬ 
siderable }K)wer of modifying racial types 
lor the better, unless it be indeed the case, 
as is sometimes asserted, that it has a 
bad effect on the physique of Europeans. 
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Agriculture in New Zealand, as in Australia, ing to 770.581, nearly £ 1 ^, 000,000 
is rapidly increasing; although the climate came from animal products ; gold produced 

is temperate, there are cold nights in jr1.345.131, and agriculture, timber, tdc., 

summer, making the ]:)roduce of the har- £5,641,196. 

vests very variable. Nevertheless there arc The area of New Zealand equals Uial 
more than i.:|,000,000 acres of land under of Great Britain plus half ol Iixland. 

cultivation at ])ivsent. According to rough The Dominion consists of thrc'c islands, ol 

cakailations 4o,o()o.o{)0 acres — nearly which the southernmost, Stewait Island, 

70,000 square miles, or two-thirds of the is the same size as Hei 1 loidshire, and 

entire suriace are suitable tor agriculture sparsely settled. North Island is halt a> 

and grazing, though at ])resent one-third large again as Scotland ; .Midi 1 !(' Island 

of th(‘ country is c-overed with lor(‘sts. is pist the size of hhigl.ind a.ul W.iles 

The backbone ot the industries of New with th(‘ir ishus. N(‘w Zealai’ 1 has toi 

Zealand, as ol 'l asmania, which in many dejHMidtmcu's tlu' ('00k Islands, tlu' ( hat- 

resp(\ts (Mi]oys the same climatic con- hams, and seveial uninhabited islands, 

ditions, is the bn'cdmg ot cattk' and south 01 south-east ot Stcwai I Island, 

slice}). This industry is st(‘adil\’ growing, d'hc original inhabitants ol New/('aland, 
as cattl(‘ can n'lnain out in the o|)eu <md the Maoris, were beuelitc'd by the ad\an- 

tind sutticieiit food tlu'whole year through. tag(‘s ol their ('ountry only to a certain 

Of the e\])orts tor tlu' yi'ai 1012. amount- degree ; th(‘ir |)h\’si(]ue indeed was im- 

})io\'t‘d tluM(', but m- 
diistiiallv thev were 1111- 
abl(' to })rolit by the 
grei'ii lields or the sjilendid 
loK'sts ol Kami ])in('. 
rin'y mad(' iis(‘ of tla* 
nati\’(' Itiuna only so long 

as thcK' wen' cH'.itmes 

to hunt and eat ; even 
yet the Ik'Iok' ballads oj 
tlu* Maoris tell ol coii- 
Ihcts with the gigantu 
moa. tlu* tlist s|)e( le^ oi 
the launa, w bu h had 
livt'd on loi thousands ol 
years unmoh'sted, to hill 
a victim to the mtiusiori 
oi man. 

4 'he hist Maoris nn- 
migrati'd into the two 
islands, then uninhabit(*d. 
tiTlly 500 years ago ; m 
tlu* ('ouis(* of time, batches 
ol fresh immigrants fol- 
lowu*d tluMii, the last 
|H*rha})s in the eight(*('nth 
century. The jiouit irom 
which the migration 
started was Haw'aiki, tlu* 
tlu'me of so many leg(*nds, 
the Savaii ot the Samoan 
Islands; the int(*rmediate 
station, and for sonn* 
Maoris the actual stalling 
point, W'as Raiotonga. 

Ac cording to the legend, 
the cliief Ngahue, with 
(Soo vassals in twelve shijxs, 

MAP OF THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND wdiosc names are still kept 
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A MAORI MIGRATION IN THE EARLY COLONIAL DAYS 
The Maoris were foi nierly iiiijrr«'‘tory, but are now settled and put suing the peaceful i>aths of agricultural industiy. 
Tlie illustration sliows a fanniy on tne niaich accompanied by all its worldly wealth—pigs, dogs, speats, and babies. 


s.K'n't]. ]cinfl(‘(l in tin* Hay ol JMiMity on 
Noitli Island. \\'li<‘n the Hnilisli br^an 
to (’()j()nis(\ tlu' }K)p\ilatu)n w.is c^tiinattHl 
at loo,()()() to joo.ooo souls. SiK'h an 
iiK'rcaso in a c'oinparatnt'ly shoil 
(lino ( oiild bo the icsult only oi juaiods 
ol undist 111 1>('(1 li aiKjuillil V. 'I'lic Ix'asts 
. . and birds—abovo all, tlio 

fC*'*'*^* numtaous |-i-anti(' sponts ol 
o anni- roacliini; thirteen teet in 

''*'*‘*“ height (lur not enjoy this 
peaet*. d'he inhabitants, aetaistoined to 
a tlesh du't and t*ver met easing in 
numbers, looked toi a substitute, and 
w('re dru’en in desjxaation to eanni- 
bahsin. W'lth this momentous step, the 
liist I'risis m the Iiistorv ol the Alutiris, 
tlu* ]irosperous time ot jteaet' was iirevo- 
eably jxist ; the ensuing period was one of 
eontiniioii.s minder and slaughter, tube 
against trilu*, man against man. 

During the eentnru's immediately alter 
the first iminigiation, all evidenee }K)ints 
to tlu‘ e,\istene(‘ ot large states, wliieh 
ov'('asionally weia^ su])jt*et to one ('ommon 
head, dhert* s(*ems also to have been a 
leligious centre. This was the period ol 
the national ])iospeiity ol the Mainis, 
when their workman.sjiip also attained 
its highest pcrleetion. Eiirojx\ins had 


only a ]>assmg knowlefig»‘ ol them m 
this ad\’an('(‘(I stagt* ; .'\bel Tasman saw 
in ib4j laigt' and sjik'iidid double eanocs 
111 UM' among them. Such (ainoes the 
Maoiis ot tlu' C'lghteiaith ('entury wtac' no 
longei able to build. Tlx' d(H‘adeiU'(' was 
universal, 'riu' aneic'iil kingdoms broke 
up into small communiti(‘s ol bold incen¬ 
diaries and lobbeis, wlio recognised no 
political eentii'. but wiMC taigaged in lieree 
lends one against another. The heliet 
in the old go(ls g.i\’i‘ way to a sujierstitious 
Ix'hef 111 guardian sjnnts. charms, and 
( oLinter-eharms. The national character, 
always melm(‘d to jinde and tyranny, 
ended by becoming mon* and more blood¬ 
thirsty. revenged 111, and cruel. 

'J'he mtt‘reours(‘ ol the Maoris with the 
luiropeans at the end ol the ('ighteenth and 
the beginning ol tlie nmeteeiuh 
century rendei(‘d the incessant 
ei\'il wars only more tierce 
by the introdmdion of tiro- 
arms. In the year iS^o the chief Hongi, 
aceompanuHl hy the missionary Kendall, 
visited England, and was prtsented to 
King (ieorgi^ 1 \'., who u^ceived him wdth 
marked attention and showiMcd presents 
upon him. Having s(x:)ii k'arnt the 
political condition ot Eiuopc, and being 
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dazzled by the still brilliant rejnitation of 
the victorious (an'cr of Na[)oleon, he 
exchanged most of his presents in Sydney 
for weaj)ons and ammunition, armed his 
trilx', and filled tlu' North Island until 
1828 with all 1 he horrors ot war. Thousands 
of Maoris were shot or made slaves, and 

. . hundreds eaten. Hongi, having 

A Maori 1 . 1 ^ i ^*1 

negle('t(Hl to wear m some battle 


Napoleon 


in 1827 the cuirass which the 


King of England had given 
him, received a shot in the lungs, irom the 
effects ot which lu' died lilt(H‘n months 
alterward. ^ 

The diminution ot the nativt' population 
owing tf) such protractiMl wars was an 
advantage to th(‘ white'- already setUial in 
the country. K\('r vnue I lie year iSoo, 
there had Ina'ii a large number ol “ pioiitvas 
()1 ('liltme ”—ruiiawa\'sailors, ('scaped con- 
vi('ts Irom N('w ^outh Wales, and other 
advent iiri'is. Tlu'ir la'lalions with llu' 
Maoris had at first bei'ii restri< t(‘d to a 
barter ol New Zealand llax and timber toi 
rum, iron, and other Kurojicaii prodiu'ts : 
]at('r. a trade m tattooed .Maoii heads 
sprang up, to w’hu'h, even at the ])it's('nt 
day, luuopeaii and AnK'iK'an museums 
give tc'stiinonv. 

in 1814 till* Anglican inis-ion iindei 
Samuel Marsdtm began its labours in the 
Hay ot Islands, and soon olitaiii'-d siu'h an 
inilueiice among the nali\es that it si'i'uied 
in 1820 as it the North Isliiid would <U‘V(‘lop 
into a (du'istiaii Maori stat(‘. fh** horrors 
enacted on the island by Hongi stopped 
this movement only tempor.inly : alt('r 
Marsden’s death not onl\' did the woik ol 
convi'ision proci'ed ra])idlv, but tlu' idea ot 
a Maori stale under Angln'an giiulaiu'e was 
a])proaching its realisation. There was at 
that tinu' in Juigland htth* inclination to 
organisi' <i stale colonisation of New’ 
Zt'aland ; Australia lay neau'r and had 
a l(‘ss dangerous pojmlation. Hut when, in 
18 ]i, a h'rerK'h w’arshij) amdiored in the 
Hay ot Islands the missionariies indiK'ed 
_ thirt('(m leading ( hiefs of that 

... . district to iietition King Wil- 
^ ^... ham IV. tor protection tor Nc'W 

Zealand. J he ( lOviTniuent 
consented, and nominated, in 18 >4, James 
Husby, a colonist from New South Wales, 
as Resident, entrusting him with a juiis- 
dietion over th(‘ Hritish setthu's which w'as 
back('d up Ipy no force at all. Husby’s first 
act was to grant a national flag to New 
Zealand, which was oflicially recognised 
by Great Britain toward the end of 1844. 
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Tht‘ missionaries thus obtained the objec t 
for w Inch they had so perseveringly striven, 
a Maori state apjiarently self-governing, 
but in reality deiiendent on them. At 
Busby’s instigation, this state, rejnesentt'd 
by thirty-five chiels of the North, was 
called, alter the autumn of 1845, the 
I’nited Tiibos of New^ Zealand. At 
the same time tlu‘ chiefs di'cdared that 
they would annually hold an assi'mbl^g 
and there pass the necessary laws. Busby 
himself washed to conduct the (io\'ernment 
with the lu'lp ot a council consisting ot 
native's, tor w’hich.atter a dedinite interval, 
rejiresentatives vveri' to be electe'd. d'lu' 
]n-eliminary costs ot this new’ constitution 
should, he propo-(‘d, be di'trayi'd by (iu'at 
B>iitain. whuh W’as to be pi'titioncd not 
only lo’- a loan, but also tor the turtlu'r 
})rot('{'tion ot the whole scdienu'. 

Husby’s plan, whudi was ridiimlt'd by 
all who wcvv ac quainti'd w it h t hr ('oiidilions 
<)♦ New’ Zt'.dand, had bi'en ^uggesti'd by 
another l.inlastic unde'rtaking, that ol 
Haroii 'fhiriry. Thi< advi'iituu'r had 
coinmis^ioiK'd Ki'udall, the inissionarv, 
to obtain laigi' tracts ot land lor him 

A Zi'alaiid, and Kc'ndall 

40.000 Acres 1 1 • , , - 

-- had bought, 111 1S22, 4o,()()0 

of Land for .1111 r 

u 1 1, * .icrrs on th«' llokianga, fiom 

56 Ha.eh«U rli.H.. whom hr pai.! I<,1 

them with thii ty-si\ hatchets. Ihit Thierry, 
without (‘ntrnng on his iiiojx'i ty, roamed 
about in South America, in oidi'r to 
be( oiiK' the “ sov('r('ign ” of soni(‘ jieople, 
e\’en it it wi'i'i' the smallest Iinlian tribe. 
Latt'i, lu' j)ursued tlu* same aims on the 
South Sea Islancl^, and w’as linally chosen 
by th(‘ island of Nukahiwa in the Mai- 
(juesas to be iis head. As “ Soveu'ign Chiet 
in Ni'W' Zealand and King ol Nukahiwa,” 
hr announced do the British Resident in 
North New’ Zi'aland his sju'cily anival 
troni Tahiti (1845). The kings fd Grc'at 
Ihitain and France, he declared, as well 
as tlu' Pn'sident of the Ihiited Stalt's, 
had consented to the founding of an 
indepeiidi'iit state on llokianga Hay, and 
he was wanting only for the arrival of a 
suitably ecjuippt'd warship sent from 
Panama to sail to the Hay of Islands. 

Husby’s counter-measure was the lound- 
ing of the United Tribes of NTwv Zealand. 
Strange to relate, tliis step w’as taken 
.seriously in Great Britain, though not in 
Australia, and every protection was guaran¬ 
teed to the chiels. There w^as a strictly 
correct exchange of notes Ix'twecn Thierry 
and Busby, until Thierry, at the close ol 
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1. Houses of Parliament, which were destroyed by fire in December, 19i)7; 2. Customs House; :t. Queen’s Wbarf; 4. The 
port in the year 184:{; r>. General view of the town, showing Government House, Cathedral, and Houses of Parliament* 
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1837, accompanied l^y ninety-three Euro¬ 
pean adventurers, appeared in ])ersoii on 
the North Island. At first ainieably 
received h\' some (.)f tlie tliiels, lie soon 
perceived that the British settlers, as well 
as the missionaries, were working against 
him. When it nippeared that his announce- 
ineiit that huiidrcds ot his 
sulijecls would soon follow him 
mg o talk, Thierry became 

auper laughing-stock ot whites 

and Maoiis. was deserted by everyone, 
and theiicelorward ekt‘d out a scanty 
existence as a paujier. 

Thierry’s French name, the toimding 
ot h'reiich ('om])anies tor the colonisation 
of the east sidt* ot the South I'-land. and 
linally the settU'ment ol the French 
missionary Pom])allier in New Zealand 
all this gradually aroused a keen inteiesl 
in the two islands .imong private (ircles 
in Britain. Captain ('ook, who had ex- 
])lored the islands in 17 (k)-7o, 1773-74, 
and 1777, had always advo('ated an 
occiij)ation ol the country, and (‘ven 
Henjamin h'ranklm had proposed to lound 
a company lor the colonisation ot New 
Zealand, but both without results. It is 
triK' that in 1S25 a New Zealand Com¬ 
pany was formed, and souk* emigrants 
W(‘re sent to New Zealand, but the 
behaviour ol the natives alarmed the* 
new-comers so that, with the excep¬ 
tion ol the tour most stout-lu'arted, who 
remained in the country, all retinned 
to x\ustralia or F.ngland. '1 la* attempt, 
which ha<l swadlowed U]) /'lo.ooo, 
was a lailure. In if'3^7. the idea ol 


in Britain. 
])lored the 
and 1777, 
occiijiation 


at tempt, 
/10,000, 
idea ol 
U}) by 
founder 


colonisation was again taken u}) bv 
Edward (iibbon Wakefield, the founder 
of the Colony of South Australia, by 
Lord Durham, the h'ader ot the attemtd 
ot 1825, and by other repiescaitativcs 
ot the* British Parliament ; but since tlie 
Association lor the Colonisation of 
New ZealamJ eould not break down 
the oi)t)osilioii of the missionary societies, 
* of the (iovernment, and of the 

towa*rds* Houses of Parliament, it 

*• -.was broken up. At the 
^end ot 1838 the New’ Zealand 
Land Company, also loimded by Wake¬ 
field and Lord Durham, took its place. 
This wished to acquire land from th»' 
Maoris, in order to resell it to English 
emigrants. The ])rice was to he adjusted 
so that not only a s 1113)]us should be ])ro- 
duced lor the construction of roads, 
schools, and churches, but also an ade¬ 


quate jirofit foi the sliareholders. When 
the comjiany, on junt‘ 1st, 1839, publicly 
put u]) to auction 110,000 acre's ol N('W’ 
Zealand land, so many bidders weie forth- 
eoming that vt'ry soon {ioo,oou w^as 
received. 

In view' of the fact that a vigorous 
('olonisatioii fit Newv Zealand was unavoid¬ 
able, the Colonial Minister, the Marquis 
of Normaiiby, now tried to anticipate the 
New Zealand Land Company and to secure 
\ov the (iovernment the exjx'cted profits. 
Fnder the mlliu'nce ot the' Wake held 
agitators, Loid Cileiielg, the jirede'cessor ot 
Normanby in office, harl ])lamied the 
a])p(>'iitme‘iit e)l a Ihilish loiisiil to Nt'W' 
Zealand and the aimt'xatioii ot distiK'ts 
already e)ccu])ied by whites under the 
(iovernment ol New Soiitli While's. On 
luiK' 15th, 18 ;(), ('aptaiii Hobson w.i^ 
nonunaled l»y Normanby coUnuI ten New 
Ze'alanel, with a commission te) induce the 


uativt's to re'cogiiise tlie soveretguty ol 
the ( )ue*en ot England. He wa. to ad- 
iiiiiuslt'r th(' island group belonging to 
New Sou til Wale'S, in the capacity ed a 
dt'jmtv <jov(*rnor. In older to nip the 


Action by 
the British 
Government 


plans u\ the coin]>anv m the 
l)uel, Hob-on was turtlu’r in¬ 
structed le) bind the' Maon 
eliie'ts te> sell lanel <'Xe'Uisiv('l\ 


to the ('row'll, aiiel to suppri'ss tlu' 
spe'ciilation m land w’liich was raging 
111 Ne*w Zealand, by u'cpiiriiig that all 
piiie'has(‘s ol land eftecte'd by British 
siibje'cts shoiilel b(' invi'stigalt'd by a 
spe'cial comniitte'e. 

But the (iovernment eaine torwarel l(k> 


late* with their measure's. An t xpeduion 
of the N('W’ Ze-aland Jamd (Vimpany, imdei 
the guidance e)^ a brother ot Wakefu'ld. 
had already lande'd in yueen Cliarlolte’s 
Sound e)n August i()th, i83(). liad obtained 
an immense territeirv Irom the natives tnr 


a lew' artiede's ot merchandise, in sj)ite ot 
all the efforts of tlie missionai ie's, and had 


lost no time m founding the teiwii ol 
Wellington on Peirt Nicholson, d'he 
capital e){ the “ Ihitain ol the South St^a ” 
wxis thus created. Out' out e)f eive'iy eleven 
acres ol the purchased land was to remain 
re.served for tlie natives as an inviolable 


possession. 

Since also a Freni'h comjiaiiy was 
well on its way to secun* a strong footing 
in New Zealand, Hobson, who had landed 
on the North Island on January 2qth, 
1840, concluded—with the sujqK)rt ol 
the mi.ssionaries, who saw in a Crown 




I. General view of the town in J85n; 2. Scene from the wharf to-day ; ;j. Heart of the town of Auckland fifty years 
igo ; 1. The principal street of Auckland during the ceremonies on the occasion of the Duke of York’s visit, 1801. 
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Colony the smaller evil—the Treaty of 
Waitanp:i with a number ot the more 
irnporlant chic'fs, in which they alKohitely 
and foi ev(‘r re^i'^ned tli(' sovereignty oi 
their laiul to the ('rown ol England. The 
Crown in return guarant(‘ed to the Maoris 
the royal protection, all the privik'p^es of 
British subjects, and all their rights to land 
_ and ])ro])erty, but reserved 

wiTiL l>ic-fm])li()n ol 

. every district which the natives 

should be willing to sell. The 
few dozens who hist signed were soon 
joined by other chiels. so that tlie luimlxM' 
ot signatures shortly before the middle 
of the year 1840 reached 51 a. In June, 
thcrefoie, the British soven'igntv could 
also be ])roclauned oxer the South Island 
and Stewart Island “ on the basis ol the 


which could serve as a strong base within 
her widely distributc'd colonial empire 
in th(‘ South Pacific. The hTemh shijis 
which arriv(‘d off N(‘W Zealand in July, 
1840, weie com|n'lIed to return without 
having effected their ])iirpose. 

Who will prove victorious in tlie fight 
lor the su])reniacy in the Pacific Ocean ? 
The ansvviT is difficult. At the jiresent 
day the Pacific is a stage trodden by many 
ac'tors ; in a possibly not distant liiture it 
may b(‘come the theatre ol war lor tin* 
Ihiitcd State'%, Russia, (ireat Britain, and 
])ossiblv Japan. In any casi*. New Zealand 
will possvss gieat vahu‘, owing to her geo- 
gra])hicid position. Stralt'gicallyshe lorrns 
a splendid Hanking outjuist lor Australia, 
which is otherwise t‘\pos('d dtdt'iK'ek'ss to 
every attai'k Irom 1101 th or east ; and as 


right of Cook’s dis¬ 
covery.” On v's('])t('mber 
Kjth, Hobson hoisti'd 
the Ih'itish Hag in Auck¬ 
land. Finally, on Noxem- 
Ihm' f)th, 1840, Nexv 
Zealand xvas declaied a 
('roxvn ('olonv. Hobson 
xvas nominated (lovernor, 
and Auckland became 
temporarily the seat ol 
government. 

The Tieaty oi Waitangi 
is in various resjiects an 
event of historical im- 
jjortance. For the first 
time a Kuro])ean nation 
laid doxvn the lunda- 
mental jirinciple that 
the native's, even of 
an uncultiv^ated country, 
hax’e full possessory 
rights over their own 



NEW ZEALAND’S FIRST GOVERNOR 
Captain Hobson, who was appointed Governor 
of New Zealand in a and who executed the 
Treaty of Waitangi with the Maori chiefs. 


fai as indusiru^^ go slu' 
is at least as wi'll doweic'd 
as Jier larg(*r neighbour. 
Inieriority ol si/e is coin- 
pc'iisah'd by moie lavoiir- 
abU' c limatic' conditions. 

'flic Treaty ol W'aitangi 
soon mx'olx’ed momentous 
c Ollsecpienc'es lor the' 
ecdonv itsell. 'Idle Ih itish 
(iox’(*rnmeiit. xxIikIi had 
nev(*r recognised tlu* ,\c‘xv 
Zealand Land Company, 
reducc'd its claims — 
20,0 o (),()()<) o 1 t h e 
.|b,000,(){)() ac'ies oi land 
” boiiglil ” by IhirojH'aiis 
—first to ()()/>,1)01), and 
alter a moie t‘\a('t in- 
vc'stigatioH in 184’, to 
282.000 acres. d'o the 
ICnglisliinen who claimed 
the leinaining zb.ooo.ooo 


land. We ina}'’ contrast xvith this the con- acres, only luo.ooo were' awarded ; to 


duct adoiited by the (iovornment and the the London Mission only titi.ouo instead 
settlers toward the neighbouring .Aiistra- ol 2ih,o()o acres, ddu* rest in all cases, 
Hans and lasrnaniaiis ! Noxv, for the instead ol bc'ing givc'U hack to tht‘natives, 
first lime, “savages” xverc officially jnit was declared to he ('rown land and 
on a lex^cl with eolonist.s—that is to say, . . bought by thi' (hivcMTimeiit. 

were treated as men. -.^^*'*'**!*^ From that time the natives 

The treaty is also important jiolitically. °had quite a difftnent notion 
Great Britain, by firmly establishing herself value of Ihc'ir land, 

in front of the broad expanse ot the Pacific which they had hitherto imsus|)ectingly 
(_)cean, secured a commanding jiosition .sold for muskets, rum, tobacco, blankids, 
in the entire Central and Southern Oceanic and toys. Thi^y began more and more 
world. This was an exceptionally hard frequeiilly to dispute the old bai gains, first 
blow for France, sinci?, after the total by complaints and protests, then by blows, 
failure of her Australian and Tasmanian and finally by war and murder. After the 
schemes of colonisation, there was no other Maoris had murdered several Europeans 
considerable tract of territory to be found in 184 5, and repeatedly torn dowm the 
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1. Port Chalmers, Otago; 2 Napier, “the Garden City of New Zealand ”; 3. High Street of Christchurch; 

4. Dunedin from North-east Valley; 5. Nelson from Britannia Height. 

SOME OF THE PROSPEROUS CITIES IN THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND 


Pliotiis U. C. White Co. EU'^ards, Aud L'iidei«ood & Cmdcrwcod, I ondon 
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British flag, Britain was obliged to con- Company in 1(846 and 1847 a sum of 
sider herself at war with the islanders. The £236,000 free of interest, and the Crown 
successor of Hobson, who died in 1842, was lands of the di d iet of New Munster were 
Robert Fitzrov, known as the commander assigned to it until July, 1850. The mini- 
of the Beagle^ which had carried (diaries mum price for an acre was fixed at £i 
Darwin on his voyage round the world, sterling. With the company’s co-opera- 
Filzroy was, however, incompcient for his (ion, the Free Church of vScotland lounded 
j)ost.and by all sorts of concessions, such as the Colony of Otago on the South Island 
remissions ot entrance-tolls and in 1847, and the Church of FIngland 
^ restitution of land sold by th(‘ settled Canterbury in t 84(). These were 

upiftc Maoris to the immigrants, he the last acts of the company, whose 
overnor pponijited th(‘ natives to make dnectors were comjH'lled to suspend the 
renewed demands. His measures with business tinally in 1850 trom want of funds, 


A too 

Supine 

Governor 


this view rapidly emptit'd the colonial a lortunate turn lor the development of 


coffers. The New Zealand Land Company, 
in coiiseqiK’iice ot the piapetiial dislurl)- 
ances, also tell into difficulties and tem])oi- 
arily susjiended its operations. Besides 


the Colony of Nmv Zealand, which had 
siiftensl onlv from the juxtaposition ol 
(hr comi>any and (io\a*rnmeiit. 1^'or (his 
reason the (iovernment remitted the 


this, the British lorces, from want ol jiayment by thi* company of tlu* sum 
' - 1-iii - advanced, and assigned 

to th(‘ shai (‘holders, in 
1(852, (,268.000 sterling as 
com])('nsation tor their 
landi'd rights. 

Sir (ieorgi' (irey’s term 
ol office ended on Dei'cm- 
bi'r 3isl, 1S3 > ; alter a 
short lurloiigh at home 
he was tr.uisterred to 
(.'ape Colony. But, 111 
1852, btdore l('a\’ing, he 
liad olitained tor the two 
islands that same* pn\i- 
leg(‘ of .self-government 
which had been granted 
by the mother country 
to the Ausfiahan (olomes 
— that is, a responsible 
Isolated subse(|uent out- .SIR GEORGE GREY government. d he con- 


artillery, did very little 

against the brave Maori 
waniois. 

]n Nov(anb(M', 1845, 
Sir C(‘()rg(' Crev, who had 
won his s})ms as the 
first Cov(‘rnor of .''outh 
Australia, arrived in New 
Zealand. Since the at¬ 
tempt to quiet the insur¬ 
gents by peaceful methods 
was unsm c'essful, tlic* 
Covernor jiiohibited the 
imjiortatioii of arms and 
ammunition, and rapidly 
deteatc'd the chiefs Hc'ki 
and Kawiri. He was able 
to conclude jieace by the 
end of January, i84(). j 
Isolated subse(|uent out¬ 
breaks were' sujipressed 



1,1 . .j One of Britain’s great Colonial administrators. ... ^ 

blt'aks well' snjlpicsstll rescued South Australia from panic and Stitutioil, ullitll \\ U.s 
With equal promjitness. pacified New Zealand by his vigorous policy, largely diie to Ci ey 


Ciiey’s next object was to jirovent the 
reemrreuee of civil wars by a system ol 
suitable reforms. Besides the above 
inmitioned reduction of the landed pro- 
])erty of the missions, be put an offiem’ 


himself. jirovTded for six provinces with 
sejiarale administration under a separate 
council and an (dect(’d superintendent. 
The provinc(‘s composed a Federal State 
with a Parliament, whic h, consisting ot an 


into the native secretaryshij), which elected Jowcm* house ol representat ves and 
had been hitherto administered by a xhe First a nominated legislative council, 
missionary, and settled the land question ^ ^ .met for the first time in 1854 

in the interests ol the natives. P^Hiament Auckland, the seat ol tht' 

The new constitution, recommended (Governor and of the central 


at Auckland, the seat ol the 
(Governor and of the central 


by the British ('jovernment, which gave (iovernment. Simultaneously with the 

the colony comjilcte sell government, ap- final settlement ot the Australian constitu- 

])earcd pnanaturc to him, and was not tional question in general, the forms of 

therc'lore jmt into force ; he contfuited res])onsil)le govc'rnmtMit were extended 

himself by di\’iding the colony into two to New Zealand in all its parts. In tht* 

provinces. In order to revive irnniigra- matter ot the native (piostion alone the 

tion, which had almost ceased, stejis were Home (iovernment reserved the right ot 

taken to advance to the New Zealand interference until 1862. The colonial 



Sheep fair at Ohaupo, iii North Island, an important stock centre. 

NEW ZEALAND’S GREAT LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
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COMMANDING OFFICER'S HUT DURING THE 
MAORI RISING OF |SU5 

('dliiiK 1 a nativ(* Minister, but 

lii< j)o\\’(‘rs \vc.i(‘ slii^ht ; all matters rel t- 
to tli(‘ iiati\'es and their lands were 
really settled bv tli(' (iovernor and an 
Imperial offieial known ,is 
the native secret a rv. 

The d(‘})aitmv of Sir 
(h'or^e (jiev va^ lollowed 
by a ('y< Ic‘ o \(‘ars ol 
('xti'rnal tran(]uilhty, and 
ol Msible prosperity lor 
th(' eolony. Neveitlu'less 
they ('ontained tlu' .i^eim 
of lit'sh troiibh's. From 
f(‘ar lest the ('h.imbers, in 
whic'h they W(‘it‘ not le- 
pre^enti’d, should weaken 
the ])ow('r ol tlu‘ e^aitral 
(iCA’ernment, which had 
b(*en go'cted with conti- 
d(mr(% Ihc' natives ol the 
North Id nd, in 1^5!), 
rombiiu'd into th(‘ “ Land 
League,” wliudi was 
lend'-d to ehe('k eompk'lely 
the lurtlier sale ol land 
to the tiov(‘nim(Mit. In 1S57 matters 
cnlminated m a national (ombmation, 
willed] was intended to liloek iIk* giowth 
of the loreign element. The eeaitre of the 



TOMB OF POTATAU, THE FIRST MAORI KING 
Potatan was elected king of the confederated Maori 
tribes in iHf)?. and died in 18«0 at his capital, Nagaru- 
wahia, where he is buried. He was a lover of peace. 


movement ’ay on the shores of Lake Taiij'io 
in North Island, a region in which the 
natives still kej)t their lands. South 
Island had l^y this time j)assed ('om]d(d(‘]y 
into European hands, and therefore did not 
come within the sphere ol war. 11ie lead 
in the stinggk' was taken by the cbiels 
of tlu‘ Waikato Valk'y, a'Iio pro('!aim(‘d 
the old (diitd Ptdatan as tboir king. Hut 
Hot.itan was ol a rf)neilKiting temper, 
and the leading spirit oi tli(‘ whole agita¬ 
tion was the young iind \’igoroiis W'cx canii 
Kmgi, or William d'hornpson, ol the tube 
ol Hie Ngaliawa, ('ailed the king-maker, 
wlio had the siij)})oit ol the \oiinger 
chiels. As long as the “ Kingot Peace.” 
Potatan L, Ina'd, ilio Alaoris kept (piiet. 


Under his successor, Potatan IL, ho^- 
tililies to 1ht‘ whites brok(‘ out in iS()0, 
and soon assumed such ptoporlions that 
the Hiilisli (i()\'cnim(‘nl s(mt out Sn 
(ieoige (irey to New Z(‘aland lor tlu‘ strond 
lime. In spite' ol all tlu* lespei't which 
the natives (Mitertamcd lor liim, and 
ol lli(‘ (onstitntion which he gave thtan, 
li(‘ was iinabl(‘ to jjrocme more than a 
briel susjxTision of hostilities. The ques¬ 
tion now to be answaaed was whieli race 
sliould icniain in the ('ountry. 'Llie great 
Maori war ]ast(‘d fully ten years, if s('veral 
inttaTUjdions owing to the exhaustion of 
])oth sides are iiickukal. The Maoris 
showed a rouragt; and endurance wliich 
places them in the first rank of all 
jiriinitive peoples ; on the other hand, the 
British o])erat!ons were hamiiciod by 
continual Iriction between the Colonial 



A view of the town of Koraiika, better known to-day as Russell, in the B.ay of 
Islands, North Island. It was partially destioyod by the Maotis in Marrh. isi i. 





THE EARLIEST GOLD DISCOVERY IN NEW ZEALAND 
Conffrcncc brtwf-on Lieut.-Governor Wyiiy.iicl and Maori Chiefs at Coiomandel in |.S )5. concerning gold discoveries. 


(j<)\ ri nnit'iit, (iovuninr, and the s^uaifna'd tin ]i\t‘s ol a ('onsidcrablc 

t oiiiinandiT’^ ol tlx* jnilil<jr\ lout-' sriit jirojioj tion ol tlu‘coloni^'t". 

lioin home. I lies ' dissensions wore not '['he natives, their j)rid(‘ cruslu'd, and 
the less, (hs.istioiis heeauM- ihe blame tliev thi'inseKes de|)n\ed ol all ho])e ol 

lor them lay i.itlu'r with the system ol inaintaimn” their nationality or (‘veii 

dual control itsilt than with the m- tlxir rate, withdrew into Km^sland, ii 

<li\Tdiials who wt'ie lated to work it. distrct soj^f i.txx) s(juare miles in 

si/{‘. to tlu‘ north-west ot 

Lake Taupo, wiiert' tlu'y 
were lett unmolested for a 
linii'. 'The last thri'c dts ade^ 
liaxe not been ('nlirtOy free 
Irom collisions wnth tlu' whites : 
Iml, on th(‘ whole, tin* Maoris 
h.ive rt'si^ned themselves to 
tlu‘ situalR'iL They ]ia\’e culti- 
\ated a considendile ]iart ol 
Kin^slaiid on a sensible sys¬ 
tem, and they jHissess more 
th<ui j,ooo,()ou shet'p, 50,000 
cattk', and 100,000 pif^s. Al¬ 
most al; can sjieak and write 
English, and all have been 
ba])tised : they eagtnly vote lor 
Parliament, wdiere diey are re- 
]iu\sent(‘d by tour members in 
the Low’t‘r House and two in 
the I'pper House. It is true 
mother country a large sum ol maori peace-maker hero, too, the old nation- 
money, had im])o.s(‘d a heayy The peace-maker was formerly ality is goiie irrevocably; the 
burden ot d.-t.t, ol which tlie c^'ry 45,<'<x) Maoris-lor such'is the 

effect was to be tell for the messages between hostile figuic to which the nation iium- 
next fifteen years, and had peace! hIs person was sired boring 150,000 m its jxilmy 
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()ne (letCiil ot the bi iti^li 
lolkiwcd aiiollier ; Hoops ,liter 
troops wi'i'c sent acioss Ir* in 
h'jigiand and Aiisiiaha as time 
went on. At liuigtli, m 
W’llli.'im riiompson, lbi‘ (biel 
ol tlu' Waikato tonlcdciaiy, 
made liis submission: a last 
effort on tlu' ])art ol liis mote 
iriXH'oncilable sfipportcis was 
crushed m jStnS and iSOt) by 
the colonial troops, ilu' Hiitish 
reginu'iits having k‘tt the 
island. Practically the wai 
was itt an laid l>y iSt)/. In 
that yt'ar an agreiancnt was 
made that the Maoris should 
have four seats in the Lower 
Hou.s('. Jn 1870 ])eace W'as 
completely lestored. The w’ar 
had cost the colony and the* 
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(lays has shrunk—hardly resi'inble their 
aiKTstors 111 any oiu' resjurl. '1'lu‘y hav(' 
not, for two g('iierati()iis, practised can¬ 
nibalism, but, on tlie other hand, they 
have b(‘come addicted to drunkenness ; 
and consumj^tion, asthma, and scrofula 
have tollowed in th(‘ wake ol this vice. 

Almost a centuiy had clapsi'd siiua' 
Caj)tain Cook had hoistt'd tlu' tla^; ol 
(ireat Britain on its shores, and there 
W(Te not yet 100,000 Eurojiean ('olo- 
nists in the country. 'Ilu' causes oi this 
slow moN'cment, as ('om|xin‘d with tlu‘ 
ra}hd developmt'iit ol New South Wales 
and Victoria, were' not to b(‘ lound in 
the nature ol the ('ounti\'; the South 


niandel on the North Island and at Ni'lson 
on the South Island in 1852 remained 
solitaiy instances until, in i8()i, the dis- 
('ov(‘ry ot the rich alluvial d('])osits at 
Olap) produc(‘d a viaitabk* ^aild lever. 
Alter they were (‘xhaiisted, the ])ro- 
<luctive tit‘lds on the wt‘st ('oast W(‘re 
worked. Ota^o e\j)orted in iSti ; gold to 
the \'ahu' ot more than £2,000,000, the 
wt'st coast, in iiS()t), rather more. Toward 
the end of the ’sixties the jiroduction 
and e\j)ort Irom tlu' North Island 111- 
cuMst'd. Owing to this tlu' ('ontideiua' ol 
ttH‘ ^lother ('oiintiy in the lutiiie ol Nt'W 
Ztxdand w.is immensc'lv strengthened ; the 
London moiU'v maikc't shows .1 long list 



from disturbances, d(‘veloj)ed during those 
first decadt's cajusiderably Lister than tin* 
North Island, w'here w'ar was 1 aging. The 
squatters and shepherds who immigrated 
from New South Wales and I'asmama, 
.^oon perceived that the South Island was 
very suitable for sheep farming, and a lew 
years after the founding oi the Church 
Colonies, Otago and Canterbury, almost 
the entire centre and east ol the island 
were divided into jiasture lands. In i(Sf)i 
the island e.xported roughly 8,000,000 lb. 
of wool of the value ol £500,000 sterling ; 
in 1912 w^ool was by far" the chief export 
of New Zealand, standing at £7,105,483. 

The South Island also gained much from 
the discovery of gold. The finds at Coro- 


('our.se ol time had iiK'it'asi'd by thive 
and weie working iiuh'pendi'iilly sidt' 
by side, was only a cpiestion ol tiiiK*. 
Attei W(*llington, whi('h lies in the C(‘ntre 
and on (aiok Strait, had b(‘en chosen 
loi the federal (ajutal, tlu' piivileges 
ol the provinces wane abolished in 1875. 
SiiK'e then New Zealand has ('onsisted 
ol eighty-one counties, wiiich send 
their repri'sentatives to Parliament at 
Wellington. On th(* cpiestion of foreign 
j)olicy, and the decision regarding federa¬ 
tion with the Australian Commonwealth, 
the reader can refer to another part 
of this work. 

Decentralisation is the striking feature 
of contrast between New Zealand and 
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Australia. There 
is no overshadow¬ 
ing city, siK'h as 
Sydney or Mel¬ 
bourne. Auck¬ 
land, Christ- 
cliun'h, Dunedin, 
and Wellington 
are the four cljief 
towns. Auckkind, 
tli(‘ largest, has 
102,676 i n - 

h a b i t a n t s ; 

Dum‘din, the 
smallest, 64.2J7 
None of them 
(‘verf'ises any 
s|K‘(‘ial political 
intliuai('(‘, the 
rc'asoiis i)emg in 
j>ait geogiaj)hi- 
(\il, m pait hi> 



FRIENDLY NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE NATIVES 
A large conferenre between settlers and Maoris held near Napier, Hawkes Bay, in 


toiical. The means ol commimu ation in chinch was settled i)y a company, in which 
N(‘W Zealand were, until recently, by st'a, shares (ould be held only by members of 
and Auckland was a tour-days’voyage Irom iht* (diurch ol Kngland. Dunedin in the 


Dnnedm. J lu* North and South Island- same way was the homt' of a Scotch sottle- 


weie also jiaiti'd by a wide and stormy 
strait. N.iturally, undei such circum- 
stamas, niti'i'ccjurse betwta-n th(‘ coastal 
towns was difficult, bach city, too, except 
Auckland, which is more ol a trading 
centi(‘, owt'd its exi^tiaice to the pastures 
of Its hmt(‘iland. Then splaaes ol influence 
weie lather liom east to west than Irom 
north to south. Tlu'historical uxison tor 
this comparative isolation is tolu* lound in 
the character ot the early settlements. Th(‘ 
South, or r.ithei the Middle Island ol New' 
/(‘aland was ('olonised systematiially by 
settlers w ho wereconnei'ted with each other 
by the strong ti(*s ol religion01 rac(‘. Christ- 


ment. Laitil i<St)4 the Home (rovernmenl 
r(‘cognis(al the chauu'ter of NT'W' Zealand 
settUauent by giving each piovmce an 
indeix'iident constitution. Tht‘ jirovincial 
go\ernments wise abolished in iSt)4, and 
a ('entrahsed (iovernmt'iit (‘slablished at 
Wellington, i.iving in the happy islands ol 
New' Z(‘aLmd is probably tlu' ixisiest in the 
w’orld. The climate is singularly lavour- 
able to agriculture, and iht‘ surlact* of the 
(‘arth is broken into numberless lulls and 
vales, giving a variety to New Zealand 
s('enery which is wanting on tlii‘ .\ustralian 
plains, rile (io\'(‘rnment ha^'rt'sumed land 
Ireely lor clost‘i settlemeiit, so that the rent 
-- ,_^_ ol a holding is very low' ; 



(iovernment departments 
grade the tanner’s wheat, 
iree/.e lambs, ain.! generally 
tend to smooth dilhculties 
Irom the path ot agricul¬ 
ture. Tilt* result is a com¬ 
munity without great iii- 
ecpiahties of w^ealth. New 
Zealand has no million 
aires, but she r.eed have no 
]xiupers. The line of lite 
is that of an English town 
to w'hich parents have 
been attracted by a great 
school, where all have 
about the .same income 


A MAORI HOUSE OR “WHARE" and the same intere.sts 
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NEW ZEALAND'S TIMBER INDUSTRY 


Woodmen felling a Kauri tieo in North Island. These 
trees often grow KWi feet high and up to l.t feet thick. 

But if it wore ncc'Cssary to sum up 
in ono woitl tlu* dominant low ol Nrw 
Zt‘iilan(l lit(.', “ wiiolosomencs^ " would be 
tlu* vvoid ol rlioicf. 'riuTo is somothm^^ m 
tlu* climatf, soil, iUul water of New Zealand 
wlii( li pliN'sieal vij^oui to m.m and 

beast. The sheep and 
laml)s (T the lai-lained 
rant(‘ibury j)lains are 
without any (juestion the 
best in the world. Trout, 
introdueed fiom Europe 
into the rivers and lakes 
of New Zealand, without 
losing any ot their ^am<*- 
ne.ss, n*aeh a size and 
weight whieh would be le- 
garded as impossible m 
their native h.iunts. In¬ 
deed, many angleis now 
visit New Zealand instead 
of Norway, attractetl also, 
no doubt, by the ])rosj)eet 
of decr-stalking in tlu; 

South Island. The hot 
springs are found in both 
North and Middle Island, 
but the world-lamed hot 
spring of Rotorua have 
given the North Island a 
special distinction in this 
looo 


res])ert. The curati\'e effect of these 
springs, and the healthiness o! th(‘ climate 
in tluar vicinity, is bt'st mdicatt'd by tlu* 
attraction the distiict pos.se.ssed for Tie 
Maorn. 

New Zealand, alter .some lu'sitation, 
has decided to hold alooi Iroiii tlu* 
C'ommonwc'alth of Australia. As oiu* ol 
their st.itesintMi said : “ T\\v i,joo miles ol 
st*a between .Auckland and SydiU'y 
lurnislu's us with 1,200 n'asons lor k(‘ep- 
ing to ouiselves.” In ('Ihvl, as Ibe Iligli 
< timmissioiicr points out. New Zc‘al,inders 
aii‘ insular and scll-c ontained. Tike all 
islaiuk'is, “ tlie\- ha\e a sj)c(‘ial objeiTlon 
to intiMitMiaice by outsidiM's in tluMr ( vvii 
aflaiis. and absoiption 111 these, with 
entire* indillt'ience to tlu* jiolitic^ ol oth(*r 
countlle■^, and an e\((‘ll('nt conciut of 
themselves. Nine-tenths ol them know 
almost as little about ordinary Au*^trahan 
])ohti(s .Is do ICnglNliiiifii. ITiev ha\'c‘ no 
.inimosity tow<irds. or jealousy ol, tlu* 
big Island continent ; but tlii'ii int(*ri‘st. 
th(*n piidi* then tio]>es aie tc'iitied in 
th{*ir own Islands." 

Iu‘(k*iation. nidei*d, laid out to them 
a piaetie.il indiu'eiiu'iit nanielw that 
they should be IIU hided Within the 
ling li'iua* ol tlu* Aiist.ah.in taiill. But 
this was not siifli(.K*nt : lor the eyes 
ot New’ Zealan(k*is look ('.istw.iid, and 
th(.‘ir dieani is to lx* the head ol a 
Bacilie E(‘(k“i at ion, whu h k'aves tlu'in 



ONE OF THE GREAT SAW MILLS ON THE WAIROA RIVER 


The Kauri pine yields a valuable gum which is employed in varni.sh manufacture, 
and the timber is uised for ship masts, paving blocks, and other purposes. 
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indifferent to the Commonwealth in the 
West. For a generation at least New 
Zealand wil ])ursue h(‘r course alone, 
connected with Ihif^land, in ^pile of the 
distance, more closely than with Australia 
—l)ecaus(‘ the national s])ijit is not yet 
awakened and she 
is too wi'ak to 
stand alone* — slie 
will always be the 
])uresl jc'wel in the 
('rown of Empire. 
d'hou^L^h Australia’s 
iidiiix* may be 
grt‘at(‘r. New Zea¬ 
land’s, at any rate*, 
will be* f;u*al and 
bright enough leir 
the* pe‘0])l(“—so they 
think. It mav be* 
that the distin¬ 
guishing title e)l 
“ Dominion,” Ih- 
steiwed ein it in 
i<)oy, will te'lld to 
eneourage thi-> in- 
('linatie)n to pohti- 
I'al se'paiatieui. 

New Ze*aland was 
the* lirst British 
cennmunity to make* 
a serieius anel syste¬ 
matic att(*mpt at 
im]'»roving the* leit 
e)l the ]H*e)])le* by 
means ol le*gislation. Fhe* Land e]uestie)n 
first ]H'e*se*nte*el itseli, and was met by a 
beild and, ein the* wheile, sneee*sstul se rie-s 
eif me‘asures te) break up the* big private 
estate's and to give* an e)pj)e)i tunity leir 
the cleiser settleiiie’iit ed the* small larmer. 
In fact, the* Land Law of Ne'W Zealand 
aims at jueve'nting any but small en 
middling farmers from aeapiiring agii- 
cultural land Ireim the* Crown. The 
metheiels are a preigivs^ive land tax, an 
absente'e* tax, and the* levying of rates 
upon unimproveel value*s. 

Kejuai e'euisiele'ratiem was sheiwn te) the 
town weirke'rs. Beginning with the* 
Industrial Arbitration Act—intrexluex'el 
by tlie Hon. Win. Pember Kc'eves - it 
provided a tribunal with coercive ]>owe*rs 
to hear and determine e*very chess of 
inelustrial dispute. It did not, however, 
like the New South Wales Act, make it 


a misdemeanour to lock-out or strike 
without submitting Ww, elispute to this 
('e)urt. d'lu're* fol]owe*fl a whole code of 
labeuir 1 iws jiroviding leir lair working 
Cf)nditK)ns not e>nly in factories, wejrk- 
slie)j)s, anel mines, but also in open-air 
industries. Kn- 
coiiragemeiit was 
given to the* forma¬ 
tion oi unions both 
ol e*ni])loyer and ed 
« mployefl. Old .Age 
Pc'iisioiis were 
giant(“f] to the ag(‘d 
])(K)r, and the Stale 
look u})on itse ‘11 the 
\\liol(‘ 1)111 den e)f 
])nblic elianty-'" 
outdoor re‘he‘l. ho - 
pitals, and lunatic 
as\'lnm-^. ()1 course, 
tii(‘i(‘ are* (virjieis 
at such lre‘e-hamle*cl 
laigcss iiom the 
Slate ; l>ut. oil tin* 
whole. It a])])e‘ars 
that tlu’semeasures 
have not produced 
the latal cou- 
se(ju('n(:(*s which 
sliould haw* toL 
lowed su( h <i (hiring 
Molcition ol the* 
“ laws of political 
e'Ceiiiomv ” ’ it is 
alle*ged that prices liaxe* rist-ii ; but tlieTe 
is nothing to slu>w lliat tlie rise* in 
Ne*w Ze'.ilaiid is greater than tliat which 
has eiccnrreel ('Vt*rywheie during tlie last 
l(*w \(‘.us. It will be* sater to take 
Mr. I\i*eve*.s’ a})})ivciat ’on of these measnies. 
“ The notion that New^ Ze'ahiiulcrs, as a 
])t'oj)le, have as an uh'al seiine elaborate 
State* Se)i lalisin may be* (lisimssed . . . 
Tlie'V are* not even —cuiiously—Fabian 
Socialists, but tliey hud m prae'tice that 
by collective actions th(*v can de) many 
things which they wish to de). They 
aie, so tar, satisfied with tlie chief 
experiments they have* tiieil . . . The 
competent farmer, skilled me’e'hanic, anel 
able-bodied laboure*!’, havi* tisually a 
more hopelul lile than in othe'i* countries. 

. . . The conteiitmi'iit of the man of 
.small means is now'here elisturbeel by tho 
contrast of flaunting wealth.” 



RICHARD SEDDON 

He was born in Lancashire and went to New Zealand 
as a inechaiijcal eng^meei He entcied pohtjcs. and by 
his force of character and intense national patriotism 
soon took a cummandin^ position in New Zealand affairs. 
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BATTLE CRUISER “NEW ZEALAND” PRESENTED BY THE COLONY TO THe' 
BRITISH ADMIRALTY IN ]\)12 

LATER EVENTS IN NEW ZEALAND 


^()M1’UJ.S()I<^' iinlitar\'traiiiiilij, l(u all 
^ male ('itizm-^ between the a^es <»l T2 
and 25 \sa^ es1abli-^he(l in New Zealand in 
ir)io. As in Australia, box's Iroin 12 to 18 
are enrolled in the Cadet ('orps, and lioin 
iS to 25 in the Territorial h'oK e, with 
short periods o| training; in the lield. 'hhe 
j)('a('e eth'ftive stood at ;(;,()()() in Jpi.p 
Allhoii^^li some opposition lias been made 
by the peaei* soeietit"- to the eompnisorv 
military training; ol boys, the* New Zealand 
(h)Vernment has (h-elaied its('ll satisfied 
that the s\stem is now firml\' eslabhshi‘d, 
and that the ( harai ter and ])hysi(|ue ol the 
youth ol tlu' Dominion are beiudited i>\' it. 
Kii(hte('n J^>ritish offieers are now servint:^ 
the Dominion, and the T)ominiun lorres 
are eommanded by Majdr-(ieneral A. f. 
Ciodlev, (Ml 

In tlie matt(‘r of naval d(>lenee, the 
Dominion present(‘d a super-Dreadnou^lit 
battle eiTiisiT, tlit' New Zealand, 18,800 
tons, to the British Adiniraltv in 1912, 
and tliis vessel is now stationed in tlie 
home waters. In his speei'h in tlie 
Dominion Parliament in SeptemlxT, 191J, 
Th(‘ Prime Minister, Hon. W. 11 Massey, 


d(‘('lai(‘d that Nh'w Zi'aland had not th(‘ 
sh,i;ht(‘st intention ol .i;om/.' into paitiu'i- 
ship with Aiistialia in naxal deleiuc ; and 
the D('l(‘ii<'e Minister, Hon. ( oloiu'l James 
Allen, iii'-isted that New Zealand must bi‘ 
|)r(‘pared to undiMtaki' lurther lesponsibili' 
ties m duty to itsi'll and the Knipiu*. 

Next to military and na\al deleiieix a 
turther instalment ol industrial legislation 
is notable 111 tTie rec'eiit Iiisloi\’ ol tin' 
Dominion. 'J'he Industrial Aibitration Ai t 
ol 191rendered the woikmaii who is 
bound by an award, and who subscMjueiitly 
partieijxites in an ille{:;al strike, liable to 
a penalty of £10, and the employer, who is 
similaily iiound, and wlio ill('|:;ally loc ks 
out his w’orkmen, liabli' to a tine of £500. 
A trade union was also made liabh*, il a 
majority ol its nK'inbers take jiart in an 
il lethal strike, and powi'r was givim to the 
Court to eaneel its lei-Jstration. But even 
with this legislation, two serious strikes 
of exj)ort siaught(‘rin('n and waterside 
woi kers took place in New Zealand in 1913. 
The former w'eredefeated by t he registrat ion 
of Iree labour unions, but tlu' ]att(*r brought 
all sliipping to a standstill for a time. 
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THE WESTERN POWERS IN THE SOUTH SEAS 

O ('MAN I A, :il tlir d.iy, is in its v\as tho moving caust', (icnnan trade 

lull cvii'iit roloiii.d t(‘rritorv : 1 li(‘ft‘\v n'lation^ with tlu' South Sea devclonc’d. 


lull exieiit colonial ti'rritory ; th(‘ few 
land sill laces on which as yi't no white 
powei Hies its lla^s are uninhahittd or 
i)ai ren rocks and i (‘cIs. 1'he New Hehi idcs 
alone ai(‘ not \('t disposc'd ol. I he vahu‘ 
allvK'lied to ()t<'ania hy the \V^‘'^t( i n 
Powei'>, wliK li is exjiresst'd m its 
politic al aniK'xat ion. dates lioiii 
The Modern times. Apart Iroin the* 

M.iiianiie Mr., on which the 
ceania l)t‘L;niiiiiii;s oj Spanish(olonisa- 
lion,:;o hai k to the sixteenth c(.-ntniy, no 
i;ioitp ot ulaiids loiiiel iax’oiii in the e\'es 
oi Muiopeaii ^o\ ei iiineiit> hc'iort' tiu* (lo>(' 
ol the eudit^'^'nth (cMiluiN. The K'aMMi 
w.is the defu U'lK'N’ (»l ( IccMiiia ill jH'c'caoils 
nielals, N'ahiahle spicc'., and i ich stiills. 
'Mils delicieiK'v in.ide the re.L;ion wiliielcsN 
to the leading; eolonistM-- ol eaii\ linu's. 
Sj).iin .111(1 Toitui^al; tlu* others, how- 
e\ei, I lollaiid. I'l am e. and iMi^land. had 
then haials lull with the deNa'lopment ol 
then Indi.in. Ah lean, and Anu'iuan 
( olonial jxjssession-. 

liie Ills! steps towaid tlu' colonisation 
oj ()('('.nil.i in the inneti'eiith c(‘nlniy 
Wc'ie laki'ii 1)V llic I'lench. Siiu e the 
c oiKjnest ol Aliena was not (‘iion^li to 
pio}) his loiteiin^ throne, Louis IMiihpiie 
liad, alter the middle ol the ’thnties. 
isMK’d th(‘ pioLtiamine ot a Polynesian 
('oloiiial em])ire. Tlie plan snccv'ixlcd only 
111 I^ast PolyiU'sia, wheie a uxilA' com[>a(.t 
re^^ion ('onld be bionitht under Frenc'h 
sn/eiainty ; elsewhere Ihaiict' had already 
opponents ot her schemes to ('onteiid 
a^^ainst, and th(‘se wt're fotind not only in 
the lanks ol tlie Protestant niissionaries, 
but also in tlu' Cabinets ol London, Wash- 
in/^hon, .'ind St. lAdersbiirg. Slu* w'as thus 
able to aniu'X only the sonthaxist win^ ol 
West Melanesia, New ('aledonia, and its 
vicinity. 

(beat Britain has had to take over a 
laiT^e |)art ol her jircsent (.')ceanic po.s.ses- 
sions, (Well New Zealand, under compul¬ 
sion, not Ironi choice. Tn earlier times the 
coiistantlv recurring tear ol Freiu'h livalrv 


v\as the moving causi'. As (iermaii trade 
nTitioiis with th(‘ South Sea developed, 
lher(‘ W'as tlu* additional anxiety ot 
(leiman (‘iK loachnunt, and in this con¬ 
nection the Aiistrah.in ('olonu's and New^ 
Zealand, now coiiscaous ot their ])la(‘e in 
histoiv. h.ad Ixx'ome tlu* r(‘jacsi'iitati\’e ^ ol 
the P>ritish idea ol colonisalion. Wdien 
the (ieiman lunpne ^tcpj>ed on to tht* 
(oloni.d woild stage, th(‘ annexation ol 
iH'W tt'iiitones to tlu* Hiitish ('olonial 
empiie ceas(*(l (o he halt-hearted and 
b(‘( am-* the natnial iwaait. At thepit*seiit 
dav (heat Britain legauL Central Mela¬ 
nesia, ('eiitral J’olynesia, and Sonth-cxist 
Micronesia .is hei sjilieu' ol mtt*rests. 

1 lie “ lre(‘” N(W H(‘bi idc", I'reiK'h N(‘W 
(\il(‘(lonia. and (a'linan Samoa make little 
dilt(M(‘n< (‘ to tills. 

(iennanv Inis bec'ome a coloin.il Power 
in c()nse(|iu‘n( e ol long-st.inding com¬ 
mensal relations. In this way it ('onld 
partly ocimpy inn kiinied countrii's ; jxirtly 
also, lollowing tlu* .\nieru .m e\am})li\ it 
has entered upon tlu- mluiitaiue ol tlu* 
oldc'st Ikuslic Powei. tlu Spaniaids. At 
the j)n‘sent tmu* Ceimaiiy rules a ('omjiact 
t(‘riitoiy, impoitaiit both by its exte-nt 
and wealth, whu.h c()m])rist‘s a kirgc* pai t 
ot M(*lan(‘sia, .iiid almost all Musoiu'sia, 
blit, like the Fi(*n('h [lossessions, it .suffers 
, Ironi Its ('xcessn'e remot(*ness 
ermany s mother country. 

Portion of C.cmuiny luw 

ci^ania iivals, which are tormidable 
’noth industiially and jHilitically, in the 
new ^-Vmerican colonies ol Hawaii and tlu* 
Ph)Iip])iius, and still mou* in Australia, 
Samoa, which lies in Iront, may ])ro\’e 
more (jI ,i tionbiC than a bu'S'^!ng t<-) the 
cm} lire. 

I'he P()W(*r winch has appeared last in 
order ot time on the Pacihe stage is the 
I’nited States ul America, W'hos(‘ right ol 
entry has been bought liy tlie expulsion 
of Siiain. The firm looting of America 
on the PhihppiiK^s, Hawxaii, Mariannes, 
and Samoa (Tutuila)—tliat is, on four 
[daces distributed oyer the whole range 
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of islands—becomes important from 
the change in the political situation 
thus produced ; America, which hitherto 
has turned its face merely toward the 
east, now looks to the Pacific. At the 
same time it has now cut through 
the only obstacle to the development of 
its power on the west, the Central- 
American isthmus. 

The total effect of this American move¬ 
ment is that the possession of Oceania 
is valued more highly than before, and 
that the Piic ifK' Ocean has become the focus 
of interest. Recent events on the east coast 
of Asia turnisli the best proof of this. 
Oceania has room for colonisation only 
by the (jreat Powers. S])ain iias been 
comi)elled to leave it, since it has been 
blotted out from the list of living world 
Powers. Portugal, following the clecisivc 
sentence (jf a po])e, has never set toot 
on it. Holland, at the most easterly 
extremity of its colonial kingdom, just 
touch(!s the Pacific with Dutch New 
Guinea ; but it has not yet been active 
there. Chili jiossesses Easter Island 
merely for show. Jaj)an, finally, has 
p found the doors closed to her 
in whites acquin'd 

Pacific influence over the destinies ol 
the Australians and Oceanians, 
as over the majority of primitive j)eoj)les, 
in two ways—by taking possession of their 
territory politically and exjfloiting its 
industries, and by introducing Christianity 
into the national jiaganism. It is a 
characteiistic feature in Oceania that the 
impression produced by the missions iar 
surpassed the other in permanence and 
to some degree in results. This is not the 
case with the Australian continent, wheie 
missionary attemjits have always remained 
occasional and, in comparison with the 
gigantic area, ot trifling extent ; they 
were timidly begun and achieved no 
important results. Much indeed is told us 
of the achievements of native jnipils in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but that 
says le.ss for the general success of the 
mission than for the intellectual gifts of 
the race. The love of the Australian black- 
fellow for an irregular, hand-to-moutb, 
hunter’s life has been ineradicable. 

Better prospects were open to the 
missionary in Oceania. In the first place, 
the confined area allowed a concentration 
of all available forces ; and, in the next 
place, the national disunion of the 
Oceanians prepared the ground for the 
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missionaries, as the conversions of Tha- 
kombaii, Pomare, and Kamehameha II. 
.show. The. pros])cct of the political 
support of the white j>reachers of the 
(iosjiel was too alluring, and many availed 
themselves of the easy method ol an almost 
always .superficial change of faith. The 
real results of conversion are, no vert he- 
. less, generally unimi)ortant. 

beginning 

« . « ® made in Tahiti suffered a severe 

south seas interlerenco 

of the missionaries in tht‘ disjuites !or th(‘ 
throne. In New Zealand the disorders 
imd(‘r Hongi brought the work ol con- 
\ersion to a standstill lor years, as was 
the case in Hawaiii trum the struggle 
ot the Kanu'hamcha dynasty lor the 
political hc'adship in the archipilago. It 
was only on Tonga that the coiiV(*i^ion of 
the entire north was comj)lt‘te(l within ten 
vears ol missionary work, from i‘^J0 to 
1X40. Tlu‘ kings Taulaahau andTubou lent 
it vahia!)le aid ; and, besides that, the fieltl 
was then Iclt exclusivelv to the Protestant 
Churcli. From the monuMit when the French 
bishop Pompalher set foot on the soil of 
Tongatahu in 1841 wa* have presented to 
us that j)icture of denominational discord 
and intense ji'alousy among the disciples 
of the different schools of religion which 
only too easily poisoned other phases of 
national lilc. 

This hostility between the dc'iiomina- 
tions is one ol the greatesl hindrances to 
missionary work in Oceania, and ])re\i‘nts 
any disinterested feeling ol joy being felt 
when a whole grouj) of jH'ojfles is w'on for 
Christianity. It is difficnlt to decide on 
whom the chief blame rest*^, since the 
accounts ot individual efforts, as well as 
of the combined result, vary according to 
the denominations. But in the great 
majority of ca.ses the Catholic missions, 
which came too late, W'Crc tht‘ disturbing 
element. Since they enjoyed the protec¬ 
tion of France everywhere, they made 
up for their tardiness by un¬ 
scrupulous action, ot which the 
events on Tahiti, the Marquesas, 
Tiiamotu in Hawaii, and, 
above all, in the Loyalty Isles, sujiply us 
with cxample.s. In the Loyalty Isles, 
the English missionary Murray had won 
over the greater part of three islands to 
Protestantism. In 18G4 the group of 
islands was occupied by the French, at 
the instigation of Catholic missionaries, 
and Protestant were replaced by Catholic 


Cutholic 

versus 

Protestunt 
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services. The French soldiers treated the 
natives so harshly that various Powers 
lodged protests with the Government of 
Napoleon ITT. But this interference 
became disastrous only in 1872, 187 5, and 
1880, when regular religious wars occurred 
between the members of the two Churches, 
in which even women and children were 
. not s])ared. On the other hand, 
e igious Protestant missions must 

at*War* made responsible to a large 

degree for having often com¬ 
bined tli(i functions of missionary and 
trader. This practice, w'hich had been 
adopted by John Williams, the ajiostle of 
the South Sea, has not Ixaui discontinued, 
in spit(‘ of irecpient jnoliilntions by Great 
Britain. The ('o-oj)eration of all whites, 
which is an essential condition for an 
effective mission of civilisation, was thus 
destroyed ; the jirofessional trader had no 
inolive lor supporting the Church whos( 
labourers were obnoxious to him as 
comjietitors. 

There was also a second reason. While 
the ('atholic missionary sharply deliiK'd 
the exterior boundaries of his community, 
and then devoted himself exclu''ively to 
it— the su('C(‘ss ot the Jesuits in building u]^ 
large communities, upon which practice the 
increase ot ('atholies on Hawaii tollowed— 
the Protestant was distracted by reason ot 
his business as a tradia*. l^oth ('hurclie.s 
w't‘re eciually open to the rejiroach 
of having interlered in the political 
affairs of the Oceania'*' as long as any 
territory was still to be obtained. It 
is true that the missionaries, working 
alone in the middle of turbulent tribes, 
were often forced to take one side or the 
other if they did not wish to risk both 
their lives and the success t)f their mis¬ 
sions ; but just as freciuently we find no 
apparent cause. In New Zealand there 
had been an attempt to found a separate 
Maori kingdom under ecclesiastical rule, a 
counterjiart of the ] esuit state in Paraguay. 

What did missions do for the 
^ ° , Oceanians ? In the controversy 

Ocir^a* ** missions in the 

South Sea, many voices entirely 
condemned their line of action, ('harles 
Darwin, on the other hand, has pointed 
out that, apart from other progress, mis- 
.sionary activity had the noteworthy result 
of creating a network of stations over 
the wide South Sea, before the value of 
that proceeding was realised by the 
Western Powers, and by so doing indis¬ 


putably civilised the habits of the native. 
We have only to compare the little-visited 
Solomon islanders with the formerly 
savage and now quite peaceful Fijians. 
The credit ot this does not belong en¬ 
tirely to the missions, however. So long 
as they alone represented Furo])eanism, 
there was, on the contrary, much blood- 
shed in Oceania. It was only when the 
strong hands of the Colonial Governments, 
wdiich w'ere more conciTiied wuth the 
undisturbed possession of the country 
than the welfare of the inlialutants, 
guided the helm that these improve¬ 
ments in culture w'ere evident. 

The mixture of good and evil in the 


achievements of the missionaries is visible 
m the domain of knowledge. It must not 
be forgotten with what zeal the more 
enlightened of them identified themselves 
Irorn the first with the national feelings of 
the Oceanic j)co])les, and lunv much they 
collected wdiich has been essential for 
our later conipreliension ot the subject. 
But it is none the l(‘ss to be remembered 
that in the comjdfde—although possibly 
inevitable - destriK'tion of the national 

_ ^ characteristics of Oceania, no 

Destruction 

Of National ^ 

Character • • * -n 11 

sionaries. Ihov unscruinilously 

invaded every branch of the national life in 
order to adapt them to th(‘ir ow'n view's. 
They even substituted, in many parts, 
the ugly calicoes bf Europe lor the time- 
honoured dress, at once tasteful and 
practical, of (Jeeania : they introduced 
fashions wliich were bound to jar on the 
nativ'e sense of beauty, and wdiich, by 
their total disregard of hygienic laws, 
have promoted the increase of various 


chronic diseases. 

Ko\\\ when the island world of (Oceania 
is divided, missions with their thoroughly 
successful enterprises have played their 
historical jxirt. The history of mankind 
takes broader strides : its wade path.s 
surround evi'ii the islands of the Pacific. 

Whcit can we say of the future of the 
Gceanic islands ? Apportioned as they 
are among the Great Pow’ers of the 
world, they will probably develop a 
history more industrial than political. 
In great mea.sure they will become over¬ 
run by European and Asiatic immigrants. 
“ Civilisation has done for these natives 
its worst; education and scientific political 
systems hereafter may atone for what has 
gone before. 
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the Samoans and Tongans, have none at 
all. Decorative art is more developed in 
Melanesia, and in the island of New 
(Georgia, in the Solomons, it rises to a very 
high pitch of exxellence. The Melanesians 
are very industrious both as ])lanters and 
artificers. I'hey have got beyond the 
outrigg(‘r in ( anoe-biiilding. Their women 
are more moral than the Polynesian 
women ; their men show greater aptitude 
tor acquiring loreign handicrafts, but they 
are decreasing even more rapidly than the 
Polynesians, partly Irom the tormer de¬ 
population ot tlu'ir islands by the labour 
trade, partly trom the Euroju'an dis(‘ases 
introduced by returning labourers. 

The po])ulation of the islands betene the 
arrival of Euroju'ans js dilficult to esti¬ 
mate. The Marquesan? and the Fijians 
were aj)])arently decreasing when they 
first came under observation. Like the 
Azt(Ts at the time ot the Sj^anish con¬ 
quest, they seemed rec(‘ntly to have 
clev'(‘l()])ed intertribal wartare to a })itch 
unknown before. As far as can be judged 
it .seems ])r()babl(‘ that the inhabitants ot 
all the islands, including Hawaii and New 
Zealand, never niunb('i(‘d more than two 


Estimates 

Regarding 

Population 


millions. They have* shrunk 
now to sonudhing le^s than 
hall a million. 1 he IMicrone- 
sians, on the other hand, are 


not (lecr(‘asmg. 'riu' islands lit' .so low 
that the water in the wells is always 


brac'kish, and tin' soil is so unproductive 
that fish and a c('rtain kind ot taro are 


the stai)le foods. Mindful of tlu* dangtT 
of having a jiopulation too large lor the 
food sii|qdy, the increase is artificially 
limited, and jiojuilar ojunion does not 
})ermit a woman to have more than five 
cliildren. Their {diysical typt' is distinct. 
The skin is light brown, like the Poly¬ 
nesians ; the hair is (oar.se, black, and 


ratin'!' straight. Tlu' t'yes are .sometimi's 
oblique, like the Mongolian’s. The body is 
long and the legs short, thick, and musc'u- 
lar. At first sight one would take the 
Microne.sian to lie a hybrid between the 
Mongol and the Polynesian. 

All the Polynesian and many of the 
Melanesian tiilx's are now nominally 
Christian. Beginning wdth the voyage of 
the ship Duff, sent out by the London 
Mis.sionary Society in 1797, mission cntcr- 
j)ri.se has had an astonishing success. 
Hawaii went to the American mis.sionaries, 
the eastern groups to the London society, 
disputed at various points by French 
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Roman Catholics ; Tonga and Fiji fell to 
the Wesleyans, who have since sent out 
einksaries to New Britain and the d’Entre- 
casteaux group ; the Presbyterians and 
the Church of England divide Melanesia 
betw(‘en them. 

The tendency of the missions in .some of 


the islands was to become jiolitical 


Political 
Work of 
Missions 


organisations. Great chiefs 
became Christian from ])olitical 
motives, and their jieojfie fol¬ 
lowed them like a flock of sheep. 


Oltc'ii wlu'ii ])roi('.ssing Christianity, the 


natives do not at first believe their (wvn 


gods to be false god.s—rather that it is con¬ 
venient to discontinue worshipping them 
lor a .sea.scm. How could they be false gods 
when they are their own ancestors, of 
whose existence uj)on earth there could be 
no shadow of doubt ? Nevertheless, con- 


V(‘rsions contimu'd to be ra})id, and 
apostates rare. The Polynesians are born 
orators, and here was a field that per- 
mitt(‘d the mt'anest of them to declaim 


from the ])>dpit, though under the old 
order they had been born to silence. For 


this reason llu' We.sleyans, with their 
hieraichy of native ministers, catechists, 
and local })rcachers, liave been more 
pros])erous than the Roman ('atholics, who 
may not dc'legate the lunctions of their 
priests. Tht'ii' an* signs that tlu' influence 
of the mis.sionaii(‘S is now waning. From 
tiiiK' to time there have been symptoms 
of a craving for a native Church, free irom 
tlu‘ tramm(‘ls ot a Euroix'an jiriesthood, 
and it is impossible' to foretell what form 
of religion the future may bring forth in 
Polynesia. 

Most of the South Sea Islands have now 


been appropriated. Tahiti, the Mar¬ 
quesas and Xe\\^ Caledonia belong to the 
French. Germany holds the Marshalls, 
most of Samoa, an island in the Solomons, 
New Britain, and a strip on the northern 
('oast of Nt'w Guinea. The Americans 


have Hawaii and an island in Samoa. 


Ownership 
of the 
Islands 


Fiji, the Ellice and Gillxu-t 
groups, Rarotonga, the remain- 
(ler of the Solomons, South 
Eastern New (Guinea, Norfolk 


I.sland, and a number of .small i.slands, 


annexed with a view to future cable 


stations, belong to Britain, which also has 
a protectorate over Tonga. The New 
Hebrides are not yet actually appropriated 
owing to the opposition of the Australians 
to any French penal colony so near their 
shores. 
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There is now settled government through¬ 
out Polynesia, but in some of the Melane¬ 
sian groups the protectorate is nominal. 
The European j^o])ulation of these islands 
can almost be counted on the fingers, and 
where there is no European settlement it 
is impossible to make the government 
self-supj)ortiiig. Most of the Melanesian 
islands are malarious, whereas 
Fiji and the islands to the east- 
® ward are healthy; and though 
ima e climate is hotter than an 

hmglish summer and the damp heat of the 
rainy season is trying, Europeans are able 
to do any kind of work exce|:>t field labour. 
The tutiire of the islands is bound up with 
that of Australasia. Every kind of tropi¬ 
cal produce thrives luxuriantl}^ but the 
market is overstocked. Fiji and Hawaii, 
where eiKamious sums have been invested 
in the latest machinery tor producing sugar, 
have been hampered by the n(*cessity of 
importing labourers, the former from 
India, the latter from Japan. The second 
great stajfie, copra, or dried coco-nut, 
from which oil is jiressed tor soap and 
candle making, has to compete with 
jilantations nearer the European market, 
('offee has been nearly destroyed by the 
leaf dist^ase. 'J'obacco and tea, though 
both are of excellent quality, have not 
yet become known to European buyers. 
When the pojmlation of Australia attains 
ten millions, the market difficulties will 
vanish. 

(Ireat Britain is the only Power that as 
yet has succeeded in establishing a self- 
suj)porting colony in the South Seas, and 
in gov'erning and training the natives 
of Fiji without a single soldier or ship of 
war in the islands. In the time to come 
it is probable ihat all the islands will be 
politically dejKUident upon Australasia. 

For many generations perhaps the 
islands will be holiday resorts. Europeans 
will conduct the business of the towns 
and manage the jfiantations and the mines, 
_ . and the country trade will be 

r H w ^^ands of coloured people, 

RacM ” Indians, natives and Chinese. 

aces labouring population will 

undergo great changes. Little by little 
the natives will disappear as a distinct 
race, and a mixed people, a blend between 
all the races that now inhabit the islands, 
will take their place. The process has 
already begun, and prosx)erity, attracting 
men of other races to the centres of com¬ 
merce, will accelerate it enormously. 


Speaking geographically and ethno- 
logically, the Philippines do not belong 
to the islands of the South Seas, though 
one of the three races inhabiting them, 
called for want of a better title, Indonesians, 
may be nearly related to the Polynesians. 
Probably the original inhabitants of this 
important group were the Negritos, a 
negroid people of low stature and dark 
skins, flat noses, thick lips, and woolly 
hair. They are a timid, nomadic people 
who seldom emerge from the forests on 
the mountain slopes of Luzon, Panay, 
Negros and Mindanao, where they live by 
hunting and on the wild fruits of the forest. 
The Indonesians arc confined to the island 
of Mindanao. Physically they are not 
unlike the Malayo-Polynesians. All their 
tribes are })agan, and some of them are very 
warlike. But tl\e great majority of the 
Filipinos are of Malayan origin, though the 
tyjH‘ has been modified by intermarriage 
with other jieoples. Of the forty-.seven 
Malayan tribes seven are Christian, seven 
Mohammedan, and the remainder j^agan ; 
but the Christians and Mohammedan tribes 


together form the bulk of the population. 


Filipinos 
of the 

Present Day 


Among them is to be found 
every stage of social develop¬ 
ment , from the highly educated, 
Christianised native to the 


almost primitive savage. The total native 
])opulation of the group is thought to 
exceed 7,oo(),o()(), but accurate figures of 
the nomad tribes are almost imjiossible to 


procure. 

The Phili})})incs contain enormous unde¬ 
veloped wealth in cojijier, coal, and gold, 
and as the mines arc developed by Ameri¬ 
can capital and wealth pours into the 
islands, education and peaceful settlement 
will do something towards welding the 
diverse human material into a homogeneous 
whole. Even if public opinion in America 
should oppose colonial exjiansion, it is quite 
im})ossible for American government to 
relinquish the islands. The Filipinos would 
accept no other rulers, and for the time 
they are quite incapable of ruling them¬ 
selves. It is not a country where Euro¬ 
peans can do outdoor labour, and for many 
generations will it be unsafe to place the 
balance of power in the hands of the natives. 
America has, in fact, blundered into Empire 
against her will, just as England had 
responsibilities forced upon her in the 
days when Empire was regarded as a 
burden. 


Basil Thomson 
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MAP OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, INCLUDING THE ISLAND OF TASMANIA 

Th#» hlarlr linp<; indirate the mountain rang'es- 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































THE ONLY CONTINENT - STATE 

THE NATURE OF THE COUNTRY 


T HI^ j)()siti()n ()1 Australia, from the 
stand})()inl ol tho history oi the world 
and ot civilisation, is best described as 
terminal or mar^dnal. In this resjiect it 
has many tea tines m common with Alrica. 
and esiiecially with the southern half of 
Alrica. Just as the Alrican continent 
runs out toward the west into the narrow 
but almost landless Atlantic, and toward 
the south into the flesolate and inhospit¬ 
able Antarctic Ocean, so the mighty 
waste ot waters of tlie Southern Indian and 
Southern Pacific Oceans spreads round the 
western and southern halves of Australia. 

Australia is shut off Irom the open sea 
only upon the east ; we tluire find large 
clusters of islands, which, on the map at 
least, produce the impression of a dense 
_ .mass. But, in reality the area 

Australia^ nothing in comparison with 
the expanse of ocean and 
the continent ; and leaving New Zealand 
out of the question, they cannot, with 
their diminutive superficial size, be 
cansidered as having influenced Australia 
in the past. 

Australia is thus the most insular of all 
continents. It would appiear completely 
free and detached from the other con¬ 
tinental land masses were it not for the 
dense Malaysian group which lies to the 
north-west, and forms a connecting link 
with the south-east coast of Asia. This 


group contains larger islands than its 
()ct‘anic continuation ; it is also more 
densely pac ked, so that it seems admirably 
adaj)ted as a budge for migrations. And 
It has iindoubledly scuvaul such jnirjiose. 
In the case of certain ])lants and animals, 
the migration from Asia to Australia can 
be ])roved, and it is extremely ])rol)abIc 
that the ancestors oi the Australian native 
tribes cro.sscd the Indonesian bridge. 

If we consider Australia, under these 


circumstances, as part of the Old World, we 

. , .. are certainly treating the 

Attstralia an i n i • 

Old World "Rh 'y; o"'y. tins 

^ . coiK'liision IS less Irequently 

based by historians on the 
facts of geography, zoology, and botany 
than upon the evidence of native culture 
and institutions, which are entirely bor¬ 
rowed from the civilisation of the Old 


World. But the first argument is more 
interesting and historically more far- 
reaching, since it brings into our field of 
view not only Australia, but also all 
Oceania, which is, much more obviou.sly 
than Australia, connected with the Asiatic 


continent. The path from Asia to both 
regions is almost jirecisely the same. 

The marginal situation of Australia has 
produced on its aboriginal inhabitants 
all the effects which wo find in every 
primitive nation in the same or a similar 
position. The whole development of their 
culture bears the stamp of isolation. The 
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disadvantageous position of.the continent 
is by no means [)alanccd by variety of 
internal conformation. The coast line 
compares iavoiirably in extent with those 
of South America and Africa when the 
greater su})erficial area of these two con¬ 
tinents is taken into account. So with 
the number of its j)eninsulas, Australia 
fares better than those two 
Coast^ * continents. But what profit 
could the natives derive from 

IS nc s very slight advantages if 

the islands and ])eninsu]as are as sterile, 
inaccessible, and desolate as mo>t of the 
coast districts, and the greater i)art of the 
interior itseh ? 

The Australian continent, according to 
its vertical configuration, is a vast j)lateau, 
rising in the east, and sinking in the west, 
which slopes away from north to south. 
This tabU'land is only fringed by mountain 
ranges on its edges. A chain of mountains 
runs along the cast coast from the southern 
extremity, and tollows the cocLst line at a 
varying though nevt'r great distance, 
until it ends in Cape York. From this 
great wat(‘rshed the land gradually slopes 
away in a south-westerly direction to the 
Indian (k'can seamed by a few detached 
ranges and mountains, which rise to a 
considerable height in isolated masses. 

The western coast range is not so high as 
the eastern ; but, in contrast to the latter, 
it is iMolonged into the interior as a table¬ 
land, whic h, abounding in mineral w'ealth 
and furnishing good ])asture, stretches tar 
into the centre of the country. On the 
south and north there is no such high 
ground boidering the coast and turning 
inwards. Some half century ago, this non¬ 
existent high ground played an important 
])art in the current theories as to the 
interior ; since its existence was assumed, 
necessitating the belief that the interior 
was an enormous basin, in which the rivers 
from all sides united their waters in a 
large inland sea. We know now that the 
TK M iK rises so gradually from 

^ the sea to the interior that the 
II A ^ rivers, in consequence of their 
nan ea gentle and uniform fall, overflow 
their banks far and wide after every heavy 
downpour of tropical rain. There is still 
less difference of height observable between 
the interior and the south coast. The 
lake district, which runs in a long line 
from Spencer Gulf to the north and north¬ 
west, lies almost on the level of the sea. 

Except in the south-eastern district ‘of 
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New South Wales, where the Murray 
rises, none of the Australian mountains 
is high enough to form among peri)etual 
snows a reservoir for the constant suj)ply 
of the rivers ; but the principal, ancl, 
from its ])osition, the most important, 
range—that of the cast coast—is high 
enough to divert the atmospheric moisture 
from the remaining parts of the continent. 
The existing conditions are })recisely 
similar to those in South Africa, which, 
geographically and ethnographically, has 
many ])oints ol aftinity with Australia. 
Just as the curving ranges of the east 
coast of Africa collect on their w^ild and 
rugged flanks all the aqiu'ous vapour oi 
the south-east trade-winds blowing from 
the Indian Ocean, so the inoi^-ture con¬ 
tained by the Pacific south-east track- 
wands does not go beyond tlu* limits of 
flu* high grounds of East Australia. 

As a result of this restricted aiea of rain 
fall, there is no river systen of importance, 
except that of the Murray and its tributary 
the Darling, on the east of the contiiK’ni. 
This testifies to tlu' absence of any waitei- 
shed ill the interioi in so far as its source's 
. , conijirise the whok' western 

Lack**o/^ * slojies of the ICast Australian 
^ . coast range from New^ South 

^ Wales to Queensland. We are 

concerned, therefore, only ii its eastern, 
northern and western jiarts w^ith measurc'- 
ments such as Europe can show. The 
real value both of these rivers and of most 
of the others in Australia, whether ra])id 
or stagnant, lies in the facilities they offer 
for navigation and irrigation by the free 
u^e of dams, locks and w'eirs. The Darling 
is by far the longer but shallower arm, 
which, even \^ithout artificial w'orks, 
becomes navigable after floods, and can 
then be ascended by steamers of small 



BRITAIN CONTRASTED WITH AUSTRALIA 
Area of Great Britain, 88,729; that of Australia, 2,946,358 
square miles. 





MAP OF SOUTH-EAST AUSTRALIA, INDICATING PRODUCTS OF THE DIFFERENT DISTRICTS 


drauf^hl as lar as the point where it cuts the interior, duriiif^ the greater part of the 

thirtieth degree of southern latitude. The - year the channels of the rivers either 

Murruml)idgee, the eight tributary of the he quite dry, or consist of a chain of 

Murray, is ojien to navigation for six months broad j)onds, whijh are divided by banks 

in the year. I'he Murray is now available and nev’cr connected after their forina- 

at all times for the objects of commerce. tion. These beds, however, become real 

In the north and north-east, owing to watercourses at the time of the summer 

the heavier rainfall, there is less scarcity rains, when they swell to such a size that 

of water. We find there numerous water- their overflow fertilises huge tracts of 

courses of considerable breadth, of wh.ch apparently barren country, Even the 

quite a number arc navigable for a short water which disappears in the cver-thirsty 

distance inland. They open uji the interior ground forms great underground reservoirs, 

of the country up to the foot of the coastal which are tapped by artesian bores. The 

ranges. Only the still little known streams south coast, again, as far as the mouth of 

o[ the northern territory, the Roper, the the Murray, is entirely devoid of any river 

Daly, and the Victoria can be ascended worth mentioning. It is sufficiently 

by large vessels for a very considerable obvious that such a lack of uniformity in 

distance. the water supply of the continent must 

In the west and the south, and in the have the most far-reaching effects on all its 
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THE SCENERY OF AUSTRALIA: BY MOUNTAIN, LAKE, AND SEA-SHORE 
The two upper pictures represent Weatherboard Falls, N. S. W., and the south end o. Tasman’s Island; the lower two subjects show the north-east view from Mount 
Kosciusko, N. S. W., and the crater of Mount Gambler, South Australia; the centre picture is Castle Rock, Cape Schanck. 
























THE SCENERY OF AUSTRALIA: GLIMPSES OF ITS WONDERFUL FOREST LANDS 
'he first two illustrations show the forest of the Cape Otway Range, and Fern Tree Gully, in the Dandenong Range, Victoria; the lower pictures are of Cabbage Tree 
'orest, American Creek, N. S. W., and the junction of the Buchan and Snowy Rivers, Gippsland; the centre showing one of the famous “bottle” or baobab trees. 
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phenomena of life. Etlmographically, the 
uncertainty of the rainfall in the interior 
has coinpeiled the natives to be continually 
migrating if they wish to find sufficienl 
food ; it is one reason why these unsettled 
migratory bands can never attain any 
size, if, indeed, the scanty sujiplies of the 
soil are to be enough to feed them. 
„ This, however, will not suffice to 

, explain the splitting up of the 
* . aborigines into a number oi 

us ra la tribes, which do not 

cohere, since this feature of their polity 
is similarly characteristic of the races in the 
coast districts, where lood and water are 
plentiful. It may rank, no doubt, as a 
contrilHitory cause ; their gradual dis- 
apjiearance without leaving any mark on 
history is a necessary sequel. This main 
feature of the hydrography of Australia is 
not limited in its effects to the natives only; 
it has, on the contrary, exercised a marked 
influence on the density of colonisation by 
the whites. In the ])arts of the country 
remote from the coast, the colonist, pre¬ 
cisely as in sub-tropical South Africa, 
required ample room, and it is no mere 
coincideru'e that the colonies of Australia 
were everywhere founded in the more 
fertile coast districts. 

The characteristic feature of the climate 
of the inti'rior of Australia is its dryness. 
The country, from its ])osition between the 
tenth and fortieth degrees of .southern lati¬ 
tude, is for the most })art, and through¬ 
out its whole length, included in the 
region of the southern trade-winds. In 
addition to this theie is tfie disadvantage 
which we have already mentioned, that tlie 
highest ranges of mountains are found on 
the weather side of the continent, the result 
of which is that the main portion of the 
country is .sheltered from wind and rain. 
Under the.se circumstances, there is in the 
interior cxcc.ssive heating of the .soil, which 
also receives the tropical rains of the north 
coast. The former ])roduces, especially in 
. summer, an extensive Central 
n ***!r*/* r Australian zone of low pres- 
Australia sure, which gives rise to a 
rain-bringing north-west mon¬ 
soon, and draws it far into the continent, 
sometimes even to the .south coast. Unfor¬ 
tunately this wind, in the extent of the 
regions over which it ])asses and in its effect 
on the climate, is far inferior to the .south¬ 
east trade-wind, under the dominion of 
which many tracts are for months without 
any rain whatever. The west, which it 
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reaches after all moisture has been 
de})osited, suffers peculiarly from this 
drawback. It must always, however, be 
remembeiTd that the arid jxirtion occu])ie.s 
a comjiaratively small portion of the con¬ 
tinent, and that every year lands which 
were considered desert are found to be 
suitable for (attle and sheej). 

The conditions of the rainfall in Austra¬ 
lia go by extremes. “It never rains but 
it ])ours “ aptly characteri.ses the manner 
in which the watiT ])ours down from the 
clouds; ^ in Sydney, on one occasion, 
ten inches of rain—a quarter, tliat is to 
.say, ol-^the annual rainfall — tell in two 
hours and a half. The vt‘getation of the 
country is nowhere suflicient to store up 
such volumes ol water, but every year ol 
.settlement .sees an increasing portion of this 
jirccious surplus stored by artificial means. 

Except on the coast, wher(‘ there is a sub¬ 
tropical richness of vegetable' growth, the 
vegetation ol his native soil greatly assists 
the Australian in his struggle for existence. 
The Australian flora ol t he intt'i ior, like that 


of all steppe regions, is lich in varieties, ol 
which it affords, for (‘xanqfle, moie than 


Nature 
of the 
Vegetation 


Europe* ; but in its general 
charactt‘ristics of dryness, stiff¬ 
ness, and want ol sap, it i.^ 
quite in keeping with the per¬ 


vading nature of the counti y. Australia is, 


however, productive of a vaiiety of gras.ses 
and .salt-bush, which furnish uiitrilive food 


for .sheep and cattle. Tht; chara('t(*ristic of 
stiffne.s.s and dryness is found in every 
blade of the notorious Australian spinifex 
or ])orcupine-gra.ss plains with their dry, 
sharp-edged gras.ses ; and we find it most 
conspicuously in those districts seamed 
with sandhills, salt plains, and stony tracts, 
where the step*J)e becomes a desert, and 
where only the extraordinary abundance 
of certain gra.sses and thorns succeeds in 
keeping the soil from being absolutely liare. 
These features, however, are found only in 
a small area and not at all in the inhabited 


portion of the continent, which, except in 
the tropical jungle of the northern districts, 
presents few obstacles to a settler. 

The forest, or, as it would be more 
correctly called, the Australian heath, 
with its tree trunks standing far apart 
and its want of underwood, has never 
interfered with the wanderings of the 
natives or the whites. On the contrary, 
with the vigorous growth of grass which 
has been able to spring up unchecked every- 
w'here between the smooth, branchless 
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stems, It has 
lormccl a carpet 
over which tlie 
settler could 
march to the 
tempting ])asture 
grounds of the 
hinterland. The 
economic centre 
of gravity of the 
continent lies, 
even at the present 
day, in these o))(‘n 
ion^sts and mc*a- 
dow-like districts, 
vvhi('li are general 
in all ])arts of the 
interior. 

For some time 
very successful 
attemj)ts have been made to increase the 
value of the drier districts by a system 
of wells, and the labour exi)ended has 
already repaid itself many times. With lood 
jdants ol all kinds the native has not been 
so stingily jHovid(‘d by the continent a-> 
the older accounts seem to assert. 'I'he 
bulbs so characteristic of stepjx' countries 
are indeed insignificant in Australia; 
but in their ])lace the native, who is 
(•(‘i tainly not fastidious, lias at his disposal 
numerous other roots, various wild kinds 
ot corn, mushrooms, berries, and Idossoms, 
so that theie can Ix' no question of any 
actual lack of food. 

The Australian has been most inade¬ 
quately endowed with a native fauna. 
As one might ex]x*ct from the general 
physical features of the continent, it is 
limited ; so much so, that it has not 
])rovided the aborigines with a single 
domestic or useful animal. The few 


animals that might be thought of for such 
]nirpo-.es are all considered too wild. 
The dingo, the only mammal available 
lor domestication, was, in all prol)ability, 
introduced in a domesticated state arui 
lias since become wild. In addition to 
this, hunting, owing to the fleet ness of all 
animals of tl:e chase, is a very difficult 
undertaking for the aborigine armed with 
Fauna inadequate weapons; none even 
cHhe numerous well-equij^ped 

Continent ‘'Xpoditioits have 

ever been able to provicle 
themselves with food by this means. The 
nocturnal habits of an unusually large 
niimlxT of animals greatly increase the 
difliculty of catc hing them. These diffi¬ 
culties, insii])eral)le for the aborigines, the 
Furopean has met in the best possible 
way by introducing European domestic 
animals. They have all succeeded admir¬ 
ably, have multiplied to an astounding 
degree, and now represent 
a most valuable ])art of the 
national pro])erty ; in fact, 
together with the mineral 
output, sheepbreeding has 
contributed the largest 
share to the marvellously 
rapid development of the 
colonies. Even the mineral 
wealth of the country has 
entirely failed to affect the 
position of the native. He, 
like the Bushman of South 
Africa,has never gone so far 
as to employ any metal in 
its crude state, but meets 
the European as a fully 
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developed man of the Stone Age, or of a yet 
earlier .stage. The whites have set about all 
the more vigorously to make use of the 
mineral treasures of Australia. 'I'he opening 
of the gold-fields about the middle oi the 
nineteenth century certainly marks the 


most crucial chajiter in the history of the 
Colonies. Even now, when the “gold 
lever ” has long since given way to a 
normal tem|)erature, the mining industry 
has all the gieater importanct' for the 
develojimeiit of Australia and its position 
in the great future which we may antici- 
])ate lor the Pacific Ocean, l)t‘('ause its 
wealth in other useful minerals, es})ecially 
in coal and iron, is uiidisjiuted. 

The natural features of Tasman a call 
for little remark. In the conformation of 
its surface, a direct continuation of the 
coast range of East Australia, 
it resembles in its flora and 
fauna also the south-east of 
the continent. On these and, 
above all, on geological 
grounds it cannot be separated 
from the mainland, in com¬ 
parison with which, however, 
it is singularly favoured by 
climate. Tasmania has neither 
abrupt contrasts of heat and 
cold nor an uncertain supply 
of water; a large rainfall is 
distributed over the whole 
year, and the temperature has 
ioi8 


only the range of a genial and tcmjierate 
maritime climate. There is an abun- 
danl and pcr()etual sup])ly of water both 
running and stagnant, and Tasmanian 
vegetation is of a luxuriance such as on 
the mainland is found only in the more 
favoured jiarts of Victoria, or 
on the northern rivers of New 
South Wales and Queensland. 
Tasmania really deserves the 
name of “ Australia Felix,” 
which was formerly given to 
the south-eastern ])ortion of 
the mainland. 

It may apjiear at first sight 
astonishing that from such a 
favoural:)le foundatif)n the 
aborigine has not mounted to 
any higher stage' of culture 
than the Australian, but the 
explanation is not far to si*ek. 
Then' appears to be no affinitv 
of the 'rasmanian aiul the 
Australian, yet the intellectual 
abilities of t he two races are on 
a ]xir. Even m the domain of 
ethnical psyc-hology. the law 
of inertia holds good ; the 
better conditions of life enjoyc'fl 
by the 'lasrnanian are balanced 
by the gieatei isolation and 
s('clusion of ins country* The forest and 
the sea, which runs far inland in numerous 
creeks, have furnished the native with a 
more ample diet; but an ojiposite coast, 
which might be the transmitter or souice 
of new achievements in (ailtun*, was more 
com])letely wanting there than even in the 
case of Australia. The coasts of the main¬ 
land were out of the cpiestion as jiromoters 
of culture ; and the Tasmanian navigated 
the sea only tet the most modest extent ; 
longer voyages would merely have brought 
him to an unprofitable wilderness of water. 
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NATIVE PEOPLES OF AUSTRALIA 


AND THE TRAGEDY OF THE TASMANIANS 


“W/HAT, then, is the state of the inhabi- 
^ tants of these countries, whoso 
external conditions have just ])cen sketched 
as guides to the historical develojimiuit, 
and what is the state of the makers ot 
their history ? What place do the jirimitive 
inhabitants take in the circle of mankind ? 
Are they autochthonous in their land, or 
have they immigrated ? Have they kins¬ 
men, and, if so, where ? And what, lastly, 
is the composition of the modern non¬ 
native pojailation ol the continent ? W(‘ 

will endeavour to answ(‘r these (piestioiis. 

A satisfactory consensus of opinion now 
prevails as to the anthropological jxi^ition 
of the Australians. The similarity oi their 
methods of life, the uniformity of their 
attainments in culture and of their luibits, 
and to some degree the identity ol the 
languages, might lead to the erroneous 
vdew that they are a homogeneous race, 
which cannot be grouped with the Malayan 
or Papuan. Anthropological investigation 
has now jiroved that this homogeneousn(*ss 
does not exist, and that the native popula¬ 
tion of Australia rejiresents, on the con¬ 
trary, a mixture of at least two very dis¬ 
tinct elements. This view finds corrobora¬ 
tion in the differences of the colour of 
the skin and the formation of the hair, 
and also of the shape of the face. 

The colour of the skin varies from a true 
yellow to a velvety black with numerous 
intermediate degrees, among 


which the dark-brown tint is 


^ J, VVAlIVvli VACXl ViAiV AO 

us ra iftn ^ common coloui ing. 

origines ^ prevalent 

tendency to curl, ranges from the true 
straight-haired type to the complete 
woolly-haired type of the negro. The 
shape of the face and skull, finally, shows 
a multiplicity of differences, such as cannot 
be greater even in nations proved to have 
a large admixture of foreign blood. The 
flat negro nose, on the one side, and the 
typical Semitic nose on the other, form the 


extremes here. It is thus clearly estab¬ 
lished that a dark, woolly-haired race and 
a light, straight-haired race shared in the 
anct'stry of the Australian. But where, 
then, was their original home ? Both races 
obv’iously could not be autochthonous at 
the same time ; indeed, the nature of the 
continent seems to exclude the ])ossibility 
that it was the cradle even of one race. 

. . Whence, therefore, did the two 

elements of admixture come, 
° and which is the earlier on 

*the new soil ? A key to this 
])roblem we find even at the present day 
on the north coast of Australia, in the 
still (‘xisting trade of the Malays with 
the north-west, and in the immediate 
vicinity of New Guinea with a Papuan 
jiopulation, which also has a jiredilection 
for crosMiig the group of islands ol 
the Torres Straits to the south. For the 
migration of the Papuan-Melanesian, or, 
in more general terms, of the negroid ele¬ 
ment, no other path than that by New 
(iiiinea can l)e thought of. But two roads 
were open to the Malayan—the direct road 
from the Indian archipelago, which even 
at the jiresent day maintains a connection 
with Australia, and the detour by Poly¬ 
nesia. We have no evidence that this 
second one was used; but wc know now 
Irom the ethnography of New Guinea 
that its population had a distinct infusion 
of Malayan-Polynesian blood. But what 
in the case of New (iuinea is demonstrable 
fact lies in the case of Australia within the 
range of probability, since the conditions 
of access to both countries from Polynesia 
arc practically identical. 

The question of priority sinks into the 
background comj)ared with the solution 
of the main problem. An answer also is 
barely possible, since the migration from 
both sides to Australia must not be i egarded 
as an isolated event but as a continuous 
or trequently recurring movement. A 
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certain coincidence of lime is, under the 
circumstances, to be assumed. 

From another stand})oint also the 
question of ])rionty gives way before that 
of the jnedominance of the one or the 
other element. The point, briefly jnit, 
is to ascertain clearly the causes of the 
wonderful inability of the modern Austra- 
lian to navigate the sea- a 
f peculiar defect, which has ])re- 
the^Sea vented him from settling not 
only on the nion' remote of the 
coasts which face Austialia, but even on 
the neighbouring islands. When we see how 
the negroes and all the dusky remnants ot 
nations on the southern margin of Alrica 
feel the same dread ol the sea, and wlien we 
reflect that the nature of his present home 
has induced the Melanesian to become 
a navigator, although he is far removed 
from being a true seaman, we mint at 
once entertain the conjecture that it is 
the negroid blood in his veins that letters 
the Australian so firmly to the sod. Up 
to a certain point this conjecture is doubt¬ 
less correct, for the law ol heredity liolds 
good in the domain of ethnical psychology. 
It is impossible, however, to make Pajnian 
anc’t^stry aloiu' n'sponsible for this pecu¬ 
liarity ; it has not hiiidei ed tlie Melanesians 
from arriving, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, at a lair degree of proficiency in 
navigation. If the Australian has lailed 
to do the same, it is })artly because his 
circumstances have made him unfamiliar 
with the sea. 

The full force of this second cause is 
apparent when we consider the nature of 
the country, and the extent to which the 
economic basis of the Australian native’s 
life is narrowed by the jioverty and in¬ 
hospitable character of his surroundings. 
Fie who must devote every moment in 
the day to the task of jiroviding food and 
drink for his body, and is lc)rced to roam 
unceasingly as he follows his fleeting 
quarry from ])lace to ])lace, has neither 

xk D • inclination 

The Primal develop an 

Subalstenre naviga¬ 

tion, which recpiires constant 
practice, and which does not at first seem 
necessary in a new country. And even if the 
ancestral Malayan blood had transmitted 
to the young race any nautical skill, such 
as we admire to-day among the Polynesians 
and western Malays, the Australian con¬ 
tinent would have put an end to it, for it 
has always been the country of m^iterial 
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anxiety, and, as a consequence, the 
country of continual decadence. 

The loss of seamanship is in reality 
only a sign of this. The aloofness from 
the outer world engendered then'by was 
the first step toward that comi)lete dis¬ 
appearance of Australia from history 
throughout the millenniums liiar have 
elapsed since its first colonisation. Hut 
other comjJetely remote races have de¬ 
veloped a history and a civilisation. 
It was not only the absolute seclusion Irom 
tlui lest of the world and the unbroken 
quiet in which Australia re])osed, as the 
corner pillar of the Old World between 
the Indian Ocean and the Pacific, that the 
entire absence ot any histoiical develop¬ 
ment of its own was due, but also to the 
total impossibility of creating a true 
national life on its niggard soil. The 
attempts to do so, which the Kuropeans 
found on their arrival, can at best be termed 
a caricature of political organisation. 

The Tasmanian has also not ])rogressed 
far in the held of political dev(‘lopm(*nt. 
Sinc(‘ the nature ol his country is richer 
in resources than Australia, economic con- 
sideiations must be excluded from the list 
ot possible causes. The same 
j remark applies to th(‘ small 
... . . proliciencv m navigation, 

which we noticed also m Aus¬ 
tralia. The explanation can be found o’ 
m that clo>e affinity of the Tasmanian 1 
the IMclanesian ethnical group, u])on whi^' ! 
all observers have insisted. This is p, 
marily shown in the ])hysical charac¬ 
teristics ; but, secondarily, it ajijx'ars in 
the inability of the Pajnian to rise highei 
than the stage of village communities. 
New Guinea ^fters the closest jiaralkd. 

The whites do not belong to the con¬ 
tinent, but have made it commercially sub¬ 
ject to them, and have thus, in contrast 
to the aborigines, who have never suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking the strong fetters of 
nature, become the true makers of its 
history. This history even now looks back 
on barely a century, a period of time that 
hardly counts in the life of a ])eo}de. Yet 
it has already been full of vicissitudes, 
even if, in this respect, it has been greatly 
surpassed by the outwardly similar history 
of the United .States of America. 

In contrast with America, which for 
centurie.s has been a crucible for almost 
all the races and peoples of the globe, the 
immigrant population of Australia, Tas¬ 
mania, and New Zealand is unusually 
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homogoiicons. It is composed almost 
exclusively ol llritons, by the side of 
whom the members of other nationalities 
ju'actieally disappear. Even the hundred 
thousand (ku'inaris who have settled there 
hardly affect the result, especaally since 
their absor])tion into the rest ol the })0]>ula- 
tion is merely a question of time. The 
riiinese, since they never make their 
home in the country, may be disn‘f(ar(led 
as factors in the ^^rowth of national life. 

'Phe ethnic al unity of the wliitc popula> 
tion of Australia is of 
extrtune importance for the 
British Emj)ire. Knt’land’s 
dominant position on the 
Indian Ocean may appear 
most favourable ; but in 
view ot the efforts made 
by the colonial Powers of 
continental Eurojie to 
strengthen their recently 
acquired ])o-isessions in 
those parts and to increase 
their influence generally, 
this position may grow less 
tenable. The same turn ot 
fortiine is in pros]>cct for 
England, and 'all other 
European colonial ^Powers, 
on the Pacific. There it 
is the cutting of the 
Central American isthmus 
which is to the advantage, 
both strategically and eco¬ 
nomically, of the United 


State's, above all other Powers, ancf 
threatens to give them in tlu^ South Seas 
a great superiority over all rivals, q'hc 
interests oi England are, from the ])o^'ition 
of affairs, most at stake. It is lor this 
reason a great stroke of good fortune 
lor her that the corner ]>illar, which 
both supports the dominions on +hc 
Indian (icc'an, and is, on the other side, 
the chief agent ol British interests in the 
Pacific Ocean, is, as it wc're, a ])art ot Eng¬ 
land itself. In thought and action, customs 
and habits, mother and 
daughter exactly rescanblc 
each other. Even in the 
matter ol dress the daughter 
country has not found it 
necessary to consider the 
change of climate. 

This feeling of complete 
symjiathy gives ground lor 
great confidence in the 
lutiire. d'hc similaiity 
between Australia and 
Great Britain justifies the 
assumj)tion tluit the same 
community of feeling must 
reign in every other depart¬ 
ment of life. This feeling 
is .so strong that even the 
latest and lx)ldest of all the 
political steps of the Austra¬ 
lian Colonies, their union 
into the Commonwealth 
of Australia, which was 
proclaimed on September 
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I7tli, 1900, is regarded in lingland and 
Australia alike as taken entirely in the 
interests of union. Indeed, as the newest 
eonception of the British Em]hre—as an 
alliance oi self-governing nations united 
by the ties oi kinship—tends to replace 
the old ideas of headshij) and subordina¬ 
tion, the cohesion of all the ])arts becomes 
greater as each ind(‘jK'ndently develo})s 
its own resources. 

One oi the greatest a('hie\’enients ot 
the nineteenth century in the field oi 
ethnology, the art of leconstnictmg Iroin 
prehistoric finds the natural histoiy oi 
long-past years, which lie beyond all tradi¬ 
tion and writt(‘n record, tails in Australia. 

'I'liis does not imjdy that discoveries 
oi the kind might not be mad(‘ ; quite the 
reverse. The continent has its mirujonj^s, 
or ash-hea])s, measuring sometimes ten 
feet in lu'ight, and oiten several hundred 
yards in circiimfertmce, and containing 
jiieces of bone and stone axes ; 
thes(' are very common in 
South Australia and Victoria, 
jiarticularly on Lake Conne- 
warren, and iorm an exact 
c()untcr])art ot the “ kitchen 
middensof Denmark. Great 
hea])s of mussel-shells arc also 
found in the vicinity of the 
sea-shore ; then' is even one 
really artistic erection dating 
from prehistoric times. This 
ancient monument, as we may 
fairly call it, is the stone 
labyrinth of Bn^waiiina on 
the upi^cr Darling, some sixty 
miles above Bourke. It con¬ 
sists of a stone weir a hundred 
yards or so long, which, built on 
a rocky foundation, stretches 
diagonally through the river. 

From this transverse dam 
a labyrinth of stone walls 
reaching some ninety yards up 
stream lias been constructed, 
which is intended to facilitate 
the catching ot the fish which 
swim up or down stream. 

'file walls form lor this jiurjiose 
circular basins of from 2 ft. to 
4 ft. in diameter ; some an* 
connected together by intricate 
passages, while others jiossess 
only one entrance. These 
walls are so firmly built of 
ponderous masses of rock that 
the mighty flood.s, which some¬ 
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times poured down with a depth of 
?o ft., w'ere able at best only to dislodge 
the topmost layers of the stones. 

'J'he conclusions which we can draw 
from tlu; existence of the mirnjongs and 
the shell mounds, but especially from the 
Brewarrina Labyrinth, tlirow some little 
light on the ancient Australians. Each 
of the ihrc(^ constructions jiresupposes 
in the first ])hice that the population, at 
least in the south-east, was considerably 
denser in early times than at the time ol 
the lamling ol the Euro})eaus ; otherwise 
the juling u]) ol the refuse mounds w'ould 
im])ly ])enods ol whose length we could 
iorm no conception. 'I'he building ol the*, 
labyrinth also can be explained only by 
the employment ot large masses ol men, 
esj>ecially since the matt'iials had to bi* 
brought from a considerable distame. 
But, besides this, it can have been 
(‘rccted only by an organised j)Oj)ulatiou. 
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Australian liorcltN of the juesent (lay would 
b(’ incajKiblc ol such combined efforts. 

Another ('ircumstance confirms our 
assumption of the retrogression of the 
Australians both in numbers and in 
culture. The boats, whether they consist 
ol nothing better than a piece ol bark 
tied together at both ends, and kejd 
a})art in the middle by pieces of inserted 
wood, or a}i}X'ar in the shape of simple 
rafts, carry in the middle on a little pile 
of clay a lire, the nuxlern object of which 
is merely the immediate cooking of tlie 
fish tha{ are caught ; but its invariable 
presence there suggests the thought that 
it is a survival Irom luriner regular sea 
voyages, when the custom was justified. 

This proof by probability that the 
Australians have retrograded in numbers 
and in civilisation is all that can be de¬ 
rived from the evidence of the country and 
the national life. 'J'his is no great achieve¬ 
ment ; but it shows how completely un¬ 
favourable natural conditions have over¬ 
whelmed the energies and capabilities 
of the natives. It is, for the time being, 


impossible to judge the length of 
the periods with which we have 
to reckon, or to determine whether 
a deterioration of the climate has 
contributed to this decline ; such 
a contingency is not impossible. 

After all, we can follow the 
history of the Australians and 
Tasmanians only from the moment 
of their intercourse wath the white 
men. 1'here is no cjiiestion here ol 
a true dcvelo])Tnent, such as can 
be traced in all nations except 
a lew border nations in the north 
and south ol the globe. The expres¬ 
sion “history” really connot(is too 
much in this case ; for all the 
Euiojxs'in civilisation and the white 
men brought to them tended to 
one and the sanu' result ultimately 
— th(‘ slow but sme extinction of 
th(i whole race. The metlnxls of 
extermination may differ, but the 
end is always the same. 

In physi('al geograjdiy the ex- 
]>ression "geograjdheal homologies” 
is constantly em])loyed. Jt is 
borrowed from corn]')arative ana¬ 
tomy aiifl signifKs the recurrence' 
ol the saint' configuration, whether 
in the horizontal outlines or in the 
t'levation of the surface, which we 
find in tlu; countries of our globe. 
The b(‘st known of these homologies 
is the striking similarity in the contours 
of South America, Africa, and Australia, 
which, in the words of Oskar Peschel, 
display as great a unilormity of shape 
as if they had been constructed after 
a model. It is not our intention 
to examine this similarity closely ; but 
we must consider for a Icav moments 
that exact correspondence ol the 
southern extremities of those continents, 
which goes far beyond a mere linear 
rcs('mblancc. 

The ta]xring away into a wedge-likt 
point, facing the Antarctic, which is a 
feature jieculiar to the three continents— 
if the island of Tasmania is reckoned as 
part of Australia - is, so far as its shajx 
goes, an excrescence breaking through 
the general sc heme on which their out¬ 
lines are modelled. The meaning and cause 
ol this precise contour have remained a 
mystery to men like Humboldt and 
Peschel. Hut there is no doubt as to the 
influence which these vast and lonely 
promontories, tapering away into the 
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ocean, have exercised on physical geo¬ 
graphy and the distribution of culture. 

From the first point of view, their posi¬ 
tion and shape determine the course of 
the entire circulation of the seas of the 
Southern Hemisphere. The character of 
the climatic conditions is influenced by 
them, and the greater or less degree to 
_ - which the land masses of the 

The Southern Southern Hemisphere can be 

inhabited is in the last resort 
of the World On civilisa¬ 

tion the effect of this wedge-like shape is 
exclusively negative. It ])laces the inhabi¬ 
tant of thos(' j)romontories on the remote, 
southern edge of the habitable world, 
cuts him off to the north from the ( (‘ntres 
of ('ivilisation, and confines him to regions 
which are continually narrowing. Still 
more momentous are the consequences on 
the art of navigation. I'he vast ocean, 
limitless and islandless, surrounds each of 
the three extremities. How, then, should 
primitive people venture on the high seas 
when even a highly dovelojied navigation 
cannot flourish without some op])ositc 
coast which can bo reached ? 

But the homology goes still further for 
Africa and Australia in a large degree, 
and in a more restricted degree lor South 
America. It shows it.sell this time in the 
d(‘stiny of the natives during intercourse 
with the whites. The Bushmen, the 
Hottentots, and the Australian aborigines 
at the ])resent time can hardly be called 
even the tragnuaits of a nation. The 
aborigiru* of southern South Aine'rica has 
hitherto fared belter. Neither Patagonians 
nor Araucos have, it is true, emerged 
unscathed from intercourse with the wh te 
intruders ; but they have been able to 
retain the characteristics of their race, 
and have remained lix’c and independent. 
No careful observer will imagine that this 
is a consequence of creole courage; what 
has preserved the Indian hitherto from 
destruction is merely the ])olilical imma- 
^ turity of his op])onents and 

•^k *k insufficiency of their 

numbers to ]jeoj)le the vast 
menca territory of South America. 
The Australians and Tasmanians did not 
fare so well as the Indians. The Tas¬ 
manians have been for a quarter of a 
century blotted out from the list of living 
peo])les ; the same fate inifiends upon the 
Australians, and is, to all appearance, 
inevitable. The Tasmanian tragedy is 
not only the most gloomy from its d^nouc- 
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ment, but has a sad ])re-eminence for the 
large number of sensational details. It 
opens on May 4th, 1804, when the natives, 
on a])proaching the new .settlement of 
Hobart in a friendly spirit, were, through 
an unfortunate misunderstanding of their 
intentions, greeted by the English garrison 
with a volley of bullets ; or we can, if we 
])rcfer, take the date June 13th, 1803, 
when the first batch ol English convicts 
landed on the spot where the present 
capital of the country, Hobart, stands. 
This year saw the birth of the d'asmanian 
woman, Trukanini, or Lalla Rookh, who 
was destined to survive all her tribesfolk. 
She died in London in i87(). The death 
struggle of the whole peoph' had thus 
lasted })recisely a htetime. 

The destruction of the Tasmanians was 
not acconi]dished withfiut vigorous resist¬ 
ance on their part. By natural dis])osition 
peaceable, harmless, and contented, they 
had 1‘ndured lor many years the ill- 
treatrn(‘nt of the transported convicts and 
the colonists without transgressing the laws 
of sell-delence. It was only after 1826 that, 
driven to frantic desperation, they amply 
T'k 'p j revenged the treatment they 
of the ^ ^ had suft(M ed, and murdered all 
^ . their tormentors who fell into 

lasmaniaAs j^^nds. The twenty-two 

years that had intervened do not add 
fresh laurels to the history of English 
colonisation, or redound to tht‘ honour 
of mankind generally. In the very first 
years of the settlement, the hostilities, 
which, according to the official admission, 
were always begun by the whites, a.ssume(i 
such ])ro])orti()ns, and the ojipression of 
the natives was so harsh, that in 1810 a 
s})ecial law had to be pa.ssed which pro¬ 
posed to punish t+ie murder of an aborigine 
as an actual crime. This remained a dead 
letter, since it was imjKissible to obtain 
legal evidence in the case of blacks, who 
were despised and j)ossessed no rights. 
The relation between whites and natives 
resolved itself into a j)er])ctual series of 
outrages and reprisals. 

It was not only by the.se j)ersecutions 
that the growth of the Engish colony 
cxerci.sed an adverse influence on the for¬ 
tunes of the natives. Until the landing of 
the whites, the sea, with its inexhaustible 
store of fish, molluscs, and other living 
creatures, had supplied all their food; 
but in proportion as the colony increased, 
with the growth and prosperity of the 
towns, the advance of the colonists, and 
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the multi])lication and extension of their 
])asture grounds, the region where the 
natives eould live was curtailed ; above 
all, th(‘y wer(^ driven away from the coast. 
Hut this was a vital question for the 
Tasnianiaris, since the rough and wild 
int(‘rior was absolutely wanting in all the 
means ol hte. We now understand how 
tlu'se originally timid natives became verit¬ 
able lunoes Irom (le^]K*ration, and waged 
unct‘asing war upon the whites when and 
how they could. 

'I'he victory of the English was not 
lightly won. The natives, driven by force 
into tlu‘ interior, soon acquired so accurate 
a knowledge ot the country, covered with 


dense forest and intersected by ravines, 
that it was difficult to get at them. As 
Charles Darwin tells us, they often escaped 
their pursuers by throwing themselves fiat 
upon the black ground, or by standing 
rigidly still, when, even at a short distance, 
they were indistinguishable from a dead 
tree trunk. Enable to control the natives 
while they lived at large, the English 
finally resorted to other measures. Hy a 
jiroclamation they forbade the natives to 
cross a certain boundary. They then, in 
1828, offered them also a reservation 
where the ])ersccuted and pursued might 
collect and live in j^eace. Doth measures 
proved futile. The first would never have 
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been really understood by the people, even 
if they had grasped the sense of the words. 
For the second, the time was already past: 
the natives were no longer susceptible to 
a fair treatment, and the Euro]:)eans were 
not disposed to maintain a pacific attitude. 
The old order of things continued. Finally, 
tlie Goveimv, Colonel Arthur, endeavoured 
to sweej) the natives into one 
district by drawing a cordon 
across the island. The atteini)t 
failed ignoniiniously. An ex- 
])enditure of ^^30,000 resulted in the 
cap)ture of two natives ! 

With the failure of this last attempt 
at suj)])ression, the tragedy ol the Tas¬ 
manians (‘liters on anoth(‘r ])hase. This 
was free from bloodshed, but was not less 
disastrous than the former, and is inse])ar- 
ably connected with the name of (ieorge 
Augustus Robinson. 'J'his extraordinary 
man, by trade a simple carpenter at 
Hobart, and unable to write English 
correctly, offered, when all warlike mea¬ 
sures were ineffective against the natives, 
to induce them by j)eaceful overtures 
to emigrate. We know how thoroughly 
he acroiri]dished his seli-iin])()sed task. 
Unarmed and single-handed, lie attained 
by ]iacific negotiations a result which a 
whole ])opulous colony had failed to 
achieve in decades ol bloody warfare. 

Through the mediation of Robinson, one 
tribe was assigned to Swan Island, three 
others to Gun Caniage Island. Later, in 
1843, all the natives wiae united on Flin¬ 
ders Island. These “ tribes" were by this 
time not very numerous : powder and shot, 
smallpox, and other diseases had caused 
too great ravages during the last forty 
years. In 1804 the native pojmlation 
was put at 8,000 souls roughly ; in 1815 
some 5,000 were still estimated to exist. 
Their number in 1830 reached some 700, 
and in 1835 had dwindled to 250. In 1845, 
when the survivors were taken across 
to Oyster Cove in the D’Entrecasteaux 
Channel, only 45, and in 1861 
only 18, were left. The- last 
male Tasmanian, King Billy, or 
William Lanne, died in 1869 
at Hobart, aged thirty-four, and in 1876 
the race of the Tasmanians became entirely 
extinct on the death of Trukanini—the 
fate that awaits all primitive races from 
intercourse with civilisation. 

It is idle at the present day to load the 
parties concerned with reproaches. No 
nation, vigorously engaged in colonisation, 
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lias yet been destined to keep the shield 
of humanity spotless and pure. It must 
also be admitted that in later years 
earnest attcni])ts were made to atone for 
the wrongs done to the natives in the 
earlier jieriod. That the wrong methods 
were chosen is another consideration, 
which does not do away with the crime, 
but may be jdeaded as an extenuating 
circumstance. 

The knell of the Australians has not 
yet sounded. The restless race still roams 
the vast steppes, still hunts here and there 
the nimble kangaroo, and throws with 
strength and skill the sjiear and the 
boomerang. But how cooped in its once 
wide domain ! The whole of the east, 
fairly rich in resources even for the rude 
savage, the north-east and south-east, have 
long been taken by the white man. Now, 
in most recent times, the latter is making 
vast strides Irom the west into the in- 
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terior, and the north is being more and 
more encroached upon. The aborigine 
is laced by the alternatives ol retiring 
into the desert-likt*. interior, or oi being 
forced to capitulate to civilisatkm and 
become the servant of the 
Europea n. N (‘i ther al t ernati ve 
is caUulated to ])erp(‘tuate 
either him or his peculiar na¬ 
ture. The tragic hisiory ot the .Australians 
is distinguished from that ol the Tas¬ 
manians in two resj)ects : it was ol longer 
duiaticjii, and covered an incomparably 
larger area. Anyone who knows that the 
political organisation ot ancient Australia 
loimd ])ractically its only expression in the 
claim of each single tribe to one definite 
territory—^within the tribe itselt the land 
was at times divided between the various 
families—^will also understand that the rude 
encroachments of the first Euro])eans, 
whether convicts or free colonists, could 
not fail to provoke grave dis]lutes. Among 
the natives themselves violation of terri¬ 
tory ranked as the most flagrant breach 
of the peace. 

Next to this the class of human beings 
who were first brought to those shores 
greatly influenced the form which subse¬ 
quent conditions assumed. There may 
be a division of opinions about the value 
of transportation as a means of punish¬ 
ment or as a measure for colonisation, but 
there can be no doubt that it has been 
ruinous to native races, whose fine qualities 
might have been turned to good account. 
Tasmania, to give an example in our 
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own field, has proved this ; so, too, New 
Caledonia and South-west Africa under 
German rule in the twentieth century; 
and it was patent in Australia. That 
shiploads of convicts were disembarked 
without precautions, and were still more 
carelessly looked after, is admitted even 
by the official re[)orts of the time; in 
com])laints were made that the 
numlier of guards was insufficient, rnder 
t h e c' i r c u m - 
stanc(‘s it was 
very easy tor 
the prisoners to 
escape into the 
bush, and they 
did not fail to 
use the ojiportii- 
nity. 

The conse- 
(jneiK'es lor the 
u n 1 o ]■ t u n a t e 
blacks were soon 
apparent. The 
first gifts to them 
consisted o 1 

smallpox and last two members of 

liver (1 l S e a S e S, Kln^f Billy, or WUliam Lanne.the 
brandy and to- isoy, and Tnikanini, the la 

bacco; and they soon learned to be 
immoral, ioul-niouthed, beggars and 

tliiex'cs. And while the natives wt‘r(‘ 

at first j)ea(‘eal)le and friendly, the coarst'- 
ness and brutality ol the convicts soon 
led to their becoming more and more 
hostile, until they, on their ])art, began 
that guerilla wailare which has lingered 
on lor over a century. There has, how- 
, -- ever, been no lack of good 

of intentions on the Australian 

Convict eontinent. The energies ol the 

(lovernment have been more 
than once directed toward the object of 
gaining over the natives ; the ttn'm ol office 
of the first governor, Phillip, was full of 
such praiseworthy efforts ; but there could 
be no idea of any success unless all the im¬ 
migrants radically changed their behaviour 
towards the natives, and the settlers, 
whose immigration began in 1790, did their 
honest best to fill the cup to overflowing. 

English Governments, however, have 
always endeavoured to mitigate the 
inevitable cruelties and misunderstandings 
which result from a collision between 
settlers and aborigines in a new country. 


Influence 
of the 
Convict 


Nor was this spirit of humanity lacking 
even in the convict settlement of New 
South Wales. In 1839 a voluntary society 
was founded for the protection of the 
aborigines, and by its intlueiice a law 
was j)assed which provided for the 
appointment of commissioners who slio ild 
be responsible for the care of the natives. 
And now in all the states blacks and 
half-castes within the settled districts are 
fed, clothed, 

''' ' ' ' ^ ^ 

' ])ublic ^ ex])ense. 

‘ the ' ])rivilegc 

! travelling with- 

' charge on 

' the Government 

" railways. 

\ y\ The number 

, natives has novel 

6 ' i been actually 

* dett‘rmined. The 

^ ''J ' . l.'ighest estimate 

LAST TWO MEMBERS OF A VANISHED RACE -oloWS lor more 
Kinjf Billy, or William Lanne, the last male Tasmanian aborieinc, who than 1 , 100,000 
died in 1809, and Tnikanini, the last native woman, who died in 1H70. Australians at 

the beginning of the European immigration. 
This figure is certainly tar too high, and is 
universally rej(‘cted. Other calculations 
range from i()(),()oo to 200,000 for the. 
pre-European period. Heyond doubt 
the continent was sjiarsely j)eo])led. So 
far as aborigines are concerned, it is 
irjcomparably more so now; 50,000 is 
certainly too high an estimate. T 1 k‘ 
diminution of the native })o]Hilation has 
^ . therefore proceeded at an 

ec me o ^ijirniingly rapid rate. In Vic- 

us ru lun ^ counted 

Abongmes jo bc Some 5,000 souls ; in i88i 
they had sunk to 770. The shrinkage has 
not been so great in cill districts, but it is 
universal. The birth rate among the 
natives is nowhere equal to the death rate. 

According to the census of i()Oi the total 
number of aborigines on the continent 
was 20,758, the distribution throughout 
the various states being as follows: 
New South Wales, 4,287 ; Victoria 652 ; 
Queensland, 6,670; South Australia, 3,888; 
West Australia, 5,261. The number would 
be considerably higher if the half-castes 
were included. 
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THE BRITISH IN AUSTRALIA 


AND THE FOUNDING OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


'"THE efforts of the Europeans of Austral- 
^ asia in the field of economics and 
])olitics have been crowned with great 
success. From a corner of the world 
whicli Euroj)e during a whole century and 
a half, from its discovery by Abel Tasman 
in i()42 to the landing of Phillip in Botany 
Hay in 1788, had not deemed worthy of 
any notice, they have conjured forth a 
state which at the i)resent day needs only 
a sufficient j)eriod of development, inde- 
]x*ndence, and a more considerable jiupula- 
tion in order to be reckoned as one of 
the important factors in the making ot 
the history of mankind. These deficieiu'es 
are such as will repair themselves in 
course ot time. 

'The history of the discovery of Australia 
is deeply interesting, both as regaids the 
history of civilisation and of international 
trade, because its effects have 
A parallel in many ways to 
01 the island |Pose produced by the discovery 
Continent America---both continents 

required to be twice discovered by the 
civilised world before it apiueciated their 
value and occuj)ied them ]>ermanently. 
This similarity is expressed even in the 
intervals of time between the old and new 
discoveries, which are to some extent pro- 
j)ortional to the size of the two land 
masses. In the case of America, the 
])eriod that clajxscd between the voyage 
of the Northmen and the voyage of 
Columbus was 500 years ; in the case of 
Australia 1‘ttle more than a century and 
a half cla])scd between the voyage of 
Quiros in 1606 through the Torres Strait 
and the discovery of the east coast by 
James Cook in 1770. If we consider Abel 
Tasman’s voyages in 1642 and 1644 as 
the first proper discovery, the interval is 
considerably diminished. 

The abandonment of the first discovery 
was no accident in the case of the two 
continents; no necessity then existed 


for bringing th(' new worlds into the 
s])herc of civilised ac tivity, At the period 
of the first finding of Americ'a, as in the 
centuries preceding, the centre of gravity 
of Europe inclined one way—toward the 
East, which had longsuj)plied all its needs, 
both material and spiritual Europe 
therefore neither understood nor valued 
the new discovery, and let it sink into 
complete oblivion. 

At the second and final revealing of 
America the jiosition of affairs w'as cpiitc 
A P II I J if may be said 

fronT*^* * discovery itself was a 

. . consequenc'c' ot the very altera- 

tion. Europe, aftc‘r the* year 
1000, had gravitated strongly to the East 
as the Crusades and the jirosperity of the 
city-states of the Meditenaneaii prove; 
but since the ajipearance of the Ottoman 
Turks the centie ol gravity had been con¬ 
siderably shitted, and men fc‘ll more and 
more urgently the necc'ssity of frec'ing them- 
sedves at least from the necessity of trading 
through Egyj)t, Syria, and Pontus, and 
of securing the communication with the 
south and east coast of Asia by a direct 
route. There was no cause to abandon 
this goal, whic h was at first supjxxsed to 
have been n^ached in tlie voyages of 
Columbus and his contemporaries, even 
after it was recognisc^d that the lands 
reached were a new world. 

Such imjiortant c'conomic considerations 
do not concern the first visits to and 
subscxpient neglect of Australia. The 
whole story of its discovery comes rather 
under the head of the search for the great 
unknown southern continent, which lasted 
2,000 years. The search originated with 
an assumjdion that the great continents 
of the Northern Hemis])herc must be 
balanced by similar masses of land in the 
.south. The hypothetical southern con¬ 
tinent always excited an interest which 
was purely theoretic; and herein lies 
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thp explanation why in the sixteenth inferior to the coast of Portuguese South 
and seventeenth centuries, that age of Africa. No corn grew there, no roots, no 
practical tendencies, so little attention pod fruits or vegetables from which food 
was ])aid to the problem. The explorers could be got. The miserable aborigines 
of the southern seas ho})ed to demon- had neither clothing nor houses, and were 
strafe the existence of this country; but the most wretched creatures in the world. 


th(' idt‘a of making lull use 
of it crossed no one's mind. 
Australia, altei the first 
glim})ses of her shoies, w^as 
allowed to rela])se into 
oblivion. 'i asinan’s first 
voyage had jnoved that the 
oiean was landless for many 
degreesoi southern latitude— 
that is to say. the presumed 
continent did not exist in 
that legion. Although Dutch 
ships had touched or sighted 
points of the west and north 
coast of Australia several 
tunes since ifioh, no one 



ABEL TASMAN 
The famous Dutch navigator, who, 


Compared with these blacks 
the very Hottentots seemed 
gentlemen. The results oi 
this re})ort by Darnjiier, which 
was unfortunately—as to the 
})art which he visited— only 
too much based on fact, 
show themsch'<\s in thcentiia^ 
cc.ssation of voyages of dis¬ 
covery to Ai^tralia for more 
than two-thirds of a century, 
apart Irom some attempts at 
colonisation in the country, 
such as had already been 
made by the Dutch in if)28. 

Even the final anil lasting 


guessed that in this winding in seeking for the supposed cir- discox'cpy ot Australia by 
course Tasniaii had circum- H'Sphe“?‘unwittoriyJames Cook in 1770 did not 
navigated a eonliiient. Seiim- round the continent of Australia, iminediately lead to th(‘ ox- 

])loratjonotthec()ntinent.'J'hat far-sighted 


tific curiosity was satisfied with the nega¬ 


tive conelusions established by his voyage, explorer certainly had such a goal Indore liis 
It is not easy for those who know the eyes when he took possession oi the whole 
great natural wi'alth ol Australia and the east coast, Iroin tlu* lliiity-iughth di'grce 
beauty ot its laiidscajK' to realise the ol southern latitude as tar as ( ape York, 
First disa|)pointin(‘nt ol those navi- in the name of his king, lor iMigland ; 

- . gators who first landed on its certainly the glowing arinnints which lus 

of^AustValift f 1 was, indeed, a mar- companion Banks, thi' botanist, brought 
vcllous niisloitune lor the eon- liack of the magniliei'iit seimery and the 
linent that the majority ot the numerous s]»lendid climate were raliTilated to attract 
navigators who set loot on the shore before llie attoiitiou ol governments to the ])osm- 
James Ciuik were fated to land on sj)ots bihty ol colonising this new earthly 
which were esju'cially bleak, sterile, and ])ara(lise. But the jxilitical situation was 
inhospilal'le. This was the case ol the n(>t tavourahle to such plans. England 
Dntrhinan, Dirk Harlog, who landed on stood on the eve ol her tedious war wdth 
the .shores oi Sliark Bay in : and snrh the united colonies of North America; 
wore the expcnenics of the miineroiis she reqiiinxl to guard hci‘ jiosilion on the 
other Dutchmen who in the first half of near Atlantic, and could not 

the seventeenth eentiiry si’t foot on the possiidy think oi iollowing out 

west, north, .'ind south ( oasts, AbelTasman Colonies any ])lans in a remote corner 
among iheii nuinbiu'. of tlie southern seas. And 

The opinion of the Englishman, William yet the birth ot the Australian Colonies 


of the 
Colonies 


Dampier, was, howoviM*. fraught with con¬ 
sequences for the continent. This navi¬ 
gator, as successlnl in piracy as exploration, 


dates from the War of lnde])endencc in 
Amcriia. 

England had. since iboo, transported a 


who, with a mind full ol the discoveries of large number of her criminals to the 

Cortes and Pizarro, in two voyages (i 68 q- Atlantic colonies, where their hard labour 

i(K)9) at the end of the seventeenth century was w'elcome. The coii'dcts were bought 

surveyed a considerable part of the we.st by the colonists at sums ranging from £S 

coast, penetrated to some distance into upwards, and they became a source of 

the interior in search of the rich cities of considerable profit to the Government at 

an antique civili.sation. His verdict was home. The War of Independence brought 

crushing enough : according to him the this arrangement to an abrupt end in 

country wa.s the poorest in the world, far 1779, Jtnd England, whose prisons were 
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Hopes 
Regarding 
Botany Bay 


soon overcrowded, was compelled to look appreciably the position of England in 
round for some other locality. Of the the trade of Europe by the increase in 
districts proposed in Parliament in 1783— production which might be looked for. 
namely, (iibraltar, the Gambia territory, Matra also failed to carry his plan then, 
and the region of Botany Bay in New The Secretary of State, Lord Sydney, 
South Wales, only the last, from reasons certainly favoured the scheme in 1784, 
easy to explain, could be seriously con- but he finally recurred tcj the idea of 
sidered. Gibraltar did not offer room transportation. 

enough, the transportation to In August, 178b, Lord Sydney submitted 
f p*”'I ^jambia would have simply a memorandum to the Admiralty request¬ 
or Penal nieaiit “ the execution of ing that arrangements should be made 

o onies ca])ital punishment by mal- lor the transport and convoy of “ at least 

aria,” as the phrase in the Parliamentary seven or eight hundred convicts.” The 
report ran. The objections to Australia new settlement was intended to be some- 
were only the enormous distance and the thing more' than a prison. It was hoped 
ditliculties at tending the trans])ort of such that it would su])ply flax,hem]), and timber 
numbers. In any case the decision of for naval pur])oses, and that it would grow 

Parliament, in s])ile ol the Royal assent, a sufficient quantity ot ‘‘Asiatic products ” 
was not put into action soon enough to as “may render our rec'ourse to our 
anticipate the ])lan ot a certain IMr. „ Lurop(‘an neighbours un- 

Matra, subse(|uently huiglish Consul in necessary.” One shi]) was to 

Tangiers. He {irojiosed to settle in New apart for uomen, and a 

South Wales the numerous families who ^ tender was to be employed in 

liad been ex|)elled from North America conveying to the new settlement a large 
on account of thtur support of the mother number of women from the friendly 
country, and at thi'same time to inqirove Islands, New Cah'donia, and other parts 

— - which are contiguous thereto, where 

any iiumboi might be procured 
without difficulty. 

The text of this memorandum, 
together with the jirotcsts and 
('dticisms of Captain Arthur 
Phillip, R.N., who was appointed 
the lirst (Governor, and to whose 
foresight, energy, and humanity 
Australia owes a deep debt, arc 
])rinted in the series ot historical 
records ])ublishod i)y the Govi'rn- 
ment of Ntwv South Wales. Had 
Philli])’s advice been followed and 
a shi})load of free mechanics and 
agriculturists sent out six months 
in advance of the main expedition, 
most of the dilficnltics which beset 
the early settlement would have 
been av'oided. But then, as now, 
the demands of the ” man on the 
s])ot ” were ignored by a British 
Government; and only the heroism 
and patience of Governor Phillip 
extricated the young colony from 
the starvation and other evils which 
he had predicted before leaving 
England as a necessary consequence 
of faulty arrangements. And even 
Phillip would have failed had he 
DAMPIER’S FIRST SIGHT OF THE BOOMERANG iiot left behind him a powerful and 
One of the exploits of William Dampier, seaman and buccaneer, devotccl believer ill the future of 
was the exploration of part of Australia. He afterwards rescued C,V 

Alexander Selkirk, “ Robinson Crusoe," from his island prison. Australia — bir Josepll Banks, 
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First landing 
nt Sydney 
Harbovr 


President of the Royal Society, who had 
sailed with Cook on his voyage and given 
the name to Botany Bay on account of 
its varied flora. N(\xt to Phillip, Sir Joseph 
Banks is the man to whom Australia 
owes most. 

A frigate and a tender of the Royal 
Navy, six transj)orts, and three store 
shi])s, having on hoard, all told, 
souls, of whom 443 wxTe 
free, saikxl from Kngland on 
May 13th, 1787. 'I'liey arrived 
in Botany Bay betw'cen January i8th 
and 2()th, 1788. As, however, the anchor¬ 
age was had, and water scarce, Phillij) 
(lid not disemiiark his ('onvoy—in fac't, 
no convict t‘\'er landed at Botany Bay — 
hut piisluxl along the coast in search of a 
hett('r site. His sc'aman’s instinct led him 
to s(‘l('ct Port Jackson, where, as he writt‘s 
to I.ord Sydney, “ 1 had the satisiaction 
ol finding the finc'st harhour in the world, 
in which a thousand sail of the line may 
iid(‘ in the most jierfect security.” Sydney 
C'ov(‘ was selected as most suitahle for 
landing, and on January 2hth this was 
0(TU])i(‘d as the site of the new colony. 
It was none too soon. Two days after the 
arrival oi the tl(‘et at Botany Bay, and 
during Phillip’s ahseiice, two sail were 
announced oft P>otany Heads, and stand¬ 
ing lor the (‘ntraiK'c to the hay. They 
turiK'd out to he the Boussole and 
Astrolabe, under Admiral la Perousc*. Thus 
narrowly did the 
French miss he- 
('oming owners 
ol Australia ! 

In February, 

1788, the (iover- 
nor removed a 
small numhi'r of 
convicts, under 
the su})(‘rintend- 
(mce of Lieu¬ 
tenant King and 
some soldiers, to 
Norfolk Island, 
which lies almost 
halfway between 


Difficulties 
of Early 
Settlement 



vegetables, and devoted himself to the 
manufacture of flax. 

But in spite of all efforts it w'as not 
]K)ssible either here or on the mainland 
to feed the colony from its own products. 
The need for some hel]) in the way of 
})rovisions was most urgently felt by 
l)oth countries during the early years. 
The .same need had been felt by som(‘ of 
the early colonists on different parts of 
the east coast of America, in \hrginia and 
Carolina: and this was the cause of the 
failure of tlu' great French scheme ol 
colonisation in Cayenne in 1763. Virgin 
.soil is not at once in a condition to (et'd 
large ma.ss(\s of inhabitants, espc'cially 
when it is treated with as little technical 
knowkxlge as was shown by the s(‘ttiers 
ol Philli]) and King, no one ol 
whom und(M‘sto()d anything ol 
agriculline ; besuU's. the soil 
ol Sydney is not Icilile. 
Again, the criminals, who iin'pondi'raled 
in numbers, hdt little dc'sire to work. 
A('('ording to Philli]>, twenty-thret' men 
did more than a thousand convicts, ddu' 
hxading thought oi the whole of Philliji’s 
term of office was to increase the numlx'i 
of lu‘e .settlers and to bring o\'(‘T skilled 
agriculturists. But wlu'ii Philh}) volun¬ 
tarily i(‘sign(‘d his ]){)st in l)('('(‘mber, 
I7()2, through shatti'n'd health, the number 
of iiee iminigiants was still msignilicant. 
The bulk ol pii\at(‘ holdings were in th(‘ 
hands of ” eman- 
('ipists,” or time- 
ex j)i red con\'i('ts, 
who were hardly 
mon‘ industrious 
than th(‘ con¬ 
victs thenis(‘lv(‘s. 

Under the ])re- 
vailiiig circiim- 
s 1 a n (' e s , the 
internal condi¬ 
tions of the 
colony w (' r e 
t e r r i b 1 y dis- 
organis(‘d during 
the first years. 


NewZealand and figures in Australia's early history 


New Caledonia. 


Sir Joseph Banks—on the left—accompanied Captain Cook, and • • , xiTUiol-, 

afterwards, from his knowledge of Australia, he was able to support VISIOUS, wniCll 

J he dlltv of this England the policy of Governor Arthur Phillip—on the right in w;«s felt soon 
the latter’s heroic efforts on behalf ot the settlement Of the new colony. ^ 

after landing, bc- 


rninor colony was 
to manufacture the flax which Cook had 
found ther«' in large quantities, in order to 
snj)])ly tlie main colony cheaply and con¬ 
veniently w'ith material for clothing. King 
set to work with zeal, planted corn and 
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came so acute in jy()o that for months only 
half rations or le.ss could be distributed; the 
cattle that had been brought with the 
.settlers escaped or died, and the first fields 
which were sown produced nothing. In 
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addition to this, scurvy broke out 
from want of fresh meat. The 
soldiers were disobedient and 
mutinous, and drunkenness be¬ 
came a besetting vice. Robbery, 
murder and arson were daily 
occurrences. In February, 1790, 
the distress became so acute that 
the Governor found himself com- 
])elled to send 200 prisoners to 
1 he Norfo’k Islands, although there 
was anything but a su])erabund- 
anc(' of food there. Meanwhile, 
fresh transports k(‘pt arriving from 
England with prisoners, masses of 
poor wretches crowded together, 
more than half of whom frecpiently 
(lied on the long voyage. The 
survivors were then oltcm so weak 
that, half dead, they had to ])e 
unloaded at I'ort Jac'kson in slings 
like bales o{ mcrrhaiidise. On tlie 
other hand, laovisions, seed corn, 
and cattle did not arrive. 

(lovernor Phillij), in the midst of 
all this misery, which oftc'ii forced 
him to live on half rations like the 
convicts, never lost heart for an 
instant. With prophetic instinct, h(‘ 
declared in the colony’s darkest 
hour, “This country will ])rove 
the most valuable acepusition 
Great Britain ever made.” Amid 



the mass of dutic's which devolved on him 
in th(* way of constructing houses, laying 
out gardens and fields, and continually 
TK M battling with famine and 
mutiny, he found the time to 
. . mten^st himself m the exi)lora- 

tion of lh(‘ interior; he was 
(U'sirous of forming amicable relations also 
with the natives. One thing alone was 
calculated to fill this patient, dogged man 
with distaste lor his post, and that was 
the oppo.sition, pa.ssive indec^d, but all 
the more obstinate, which his own troops 
showed to all his measun^s. As a matter 
of fact, up to the end of lyqo, the Marines, 
and then the New South Wales Corps, a 
regiment s])ccially organised for Australia, 
thwarted every one of his regulations. 
The soldiers disregarded the Acts of 
Parliament, in virtue of which Phillip 
exercised his office, and submitted to 
military laws only. 

A succe.s.sor to Governor Phillip was 
finally ajipointed at the end of 1795 in 
the person of Hunter, also a sailor, who 
had accompanied the expedition of 1787. 


The interval of nearly three years was 
filled by tlui govaanment of two officers 
of the New South Wah“s Cori)s, Major 
(irose and Ca])tain Pattason. 'I'he ad¬ 
ministration ot lu^th is conspicuous tor 
the enormous growth of the abuses 
against which Idullip had vainly con¬ 
tended. Above all, the general vice of 
drunkenness had assumed mc*st danger¬ 
ous dimensions, being chiefly enc'ouraged 
by the increased trade in sjiirits, which 
the .soldiers oi the militia as well as their 
officers made* tluar chief business, from 


want of military duties. The name ‘ Rum 

A Period soon given to 

of Vice° these troops has ])erj)etuatcd 
conception of 
military service. For the 
colony itself, it clearly involved great 
losses. The convicts, instead of being 
educated to be peaceable and industrious 
families of farmers, were being ruined by 
the vilest alcohol. As a result, the 
coarsest immorality, blood-curdling 


outrages, and inhuman cruelty were 
the order of the day. 
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Captain Hunter, the second Governor, tion ot the Blue Mountains ; and to the 
was unable to check these evils during the discovery of coal scams near Point 
term of his office, which he held from Solander. It was also found that the 
September, I7()5, to 1800. He certainly cattle which had run away in the early 
put an end to the tyranny of the military, days of the colonisation had begun to 
and re-established the civil courts which multiidy into large herds of half-wild 

had long been in abeyance. - animals : and in this wav it 

He also, as far as ])ossible, 
sup})ressed the distilling of 
spirits in the colony, and 
checked the general im¬ 
morality. But the evils were 
by this time too deeply 
rooted to be eradicated so 
quickly by a somewhat 
i m p r u d e n t man like 
Hunter. Drunkenness 
therefore continued rife, as ; 
rlid the ordinary quan (‘K ol 
the whites among them¬ 
selves and with the natives. 

of country which Hunter’s (^ptain^HuiSS-^wh^^Yr^d.^^fh tary, this officer had been the 

i)rede('(^ss()rs had distributed some success, to reduce the early most vigorous representative 
^ convict colony to law and order. i 41 t • r 


tion of the Blue Mountains ; and to the 
discovery of coal scams near Point 
Solander. It was also found that the 
cattle which had run away in the early 
days of the colonisation had begun to 
multiidy into large herds of half-wild 
animals ; and in this way it 
was ])rovcd that the sup- 
])osed impossibility of accli¬ 
matising cattle did not in 
fact exist. 

The introduction of syste¬ 
matic sheep farming with a 
view to the wool, which is 
now one of the most im- 
])ortant branches of industry 
on the continent, is insepar¬ 
ably connected with the 
naiTK^ of John MacArthur. 
During the whole of the 
unedilying struggle between 
the Governor and the mili- 


to civil servants and mili¬ 
tary officers remained in tlunr possession, ol making 
as well as the excessive numlier ot convicts, altogetln'r ; 
whom they ruled d('s]K)tically like slaves, whom amoi 

It wouhi, howevTr, be unjust il we judged wine trade 
Hunter’s administration by this oiu* side MacArthur 
of it; on the contrary, it‘distinctly pro- from ('ale 
nioted the development ot the colony in added some 
more than om; departnuMit. fhe cultiva- created a b 
tion of large tracts, which was com])ulsorily tuie o{ haii 
enforced by the owikms, did 
much to n'lieve tlu* scarcity 
of food~"the (liiet mis- 
lortune ol the colony u]) to 
the nineteenth et‘ntury ; 
but, on the other hand, it 
placed the monopoly of all 
economic advantages in 
the hands ol a lew. These 
were indeed the two 
objects that Major Grose 
had contemplated when lit; 
made similar regulations in 
his time. 

The two new achieve¬ 
ments by which Hunters originator of sheep- 
term of office was honour- farming 

ably distinguished are more MacArthur, who estab- 

partial, but not less im¬ 
portant in results. Firstly, under him he took bat 
the knowledge of the geogra})hy of the had grown 
continent was widened. This was due experts in L 
to the voyage of Mr. Bass, a naval surgeon, favourable, 
which proved clearly that Van Diemen’s land and cc 
Land was an island ; to the first explora- in Australii 


law aiiu uruei. 1,1 7 • r 

ot the movement in favour 
ol making and selling s])irits. He was 
altogetln'r a shrewd and ])ractical man, to 
whom among other things the Australian 
wine trade owis its origin. In 1704 
MacArthur ])rocun‘d sixty Bengal sheep 
from ('alcutta, to which he shortly 
added some Irish sh(‘ep. By crossing, he 
cH'ated a breed whose fleeces were a mix- 
tuie (d hair and wool. In 1707, in order 
to produce a finer wool, he 
obtained, through the agtmcy 
ol some friendly naval 
officers, a few sheep from 
('a])e Town. These Avere, as 
it ha])pened, fine merinos, a 
God-send to the continent, 
for ftiese few animals, and 
some ordinary ('aj)e sheep, 
which were subsequently 
added, were the progenitors 
of immense flocks, and the 
foundation of the jiresent 
wealth ot Australia. 

The results of MacArthur’s 
OF SHEEP- '^.''ceding were jmxligious. 
ING When in 1801, inconsequence 

who estab- of a duel with a fellow officer, 
chief industry. , , i ^ i j 

he was ordered to England, 
he took bac'k specinums of the wool he 
had grown himself and put them before 
experts in London. Their verdict was most 
favourable. MacArthur’s proposal, that 
land and convicts should be assigned him 
in Australia with the definite object of 
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providing the English woollen industry The New South Wales Corps was more 
with Australian material on a wholesale powerful than ever in the country, and 
scale, was favourably answered in October, had just given a proof of its influence in 
1804. Lord Camden, the new Secretary London by effecting the recall of his 
oi State, instructed the Governor of New ]u*edecessor. As might be expected, the 
South Wales to concede to Mac Arthur luandy trade was in full swing ; not less 
State Help -^cres in j^erpetuity for than 20,000 gallons were stored in Sydney 

toEncourase purposes, to give him alone. Even of other wares the civil and 

Sheep-farmiae shepherds, and military oflirers had a practical monopoly, 

* to afford him generally every which was exceedingly remunerative to 
])Ossibl(' assistance. The Governor there- them, though it did not bring in the 1,200 
u}K)n issu(‘d a proclamation, in which per cent, which the spirits jjaid. King’s 
the concession of tracts for sh('ej) farming first step was to check this abuse. Em- 
or cattle breeding was publicly announced. ]>owercd by the Government in London to 
]\lacArthur himself received the land he make the landing of spirits in Port Jackson 

selected in the best part of the colony, on dejHuident on his consemt, h(' ])roliibitcd, 

I\Iount Taurus in the cow pasture district, in the autumn of 1800, their im])ortation 

where the hall-wild herds ot ('attic hacl and salt* with(3ut a spt'cial ]>crmission. All 

been Itnind in I7()5. There with his oiiginal that canu* by shi]) in dehauce of this order 



PORT JACKSON, THE HARBOUR OF SYDNEY, IN IRfiO 
One of the finest natural ports in the world, the first Governor, Phillip, having truthfully reported that in it 
“a thousand sail of the line may ride in the most perfect security." 


flock, augUK'iited by purchases in England was either sent back again—in oin^ year, ac- 
and Australia, he established his breeding ('ording to Zimmerman, no less than j2.ooo 
larin, which lie called ( ainden Estate, in gallons ot spirits and 22,000 gallons oi wine, 
honour of the Secretary of Stale. This although the number ot adults in the colony 
became the centre of the new and rapidly was only 4,2()()---or was bought by King 
flourishing wool-growing industry. and sold again at a cheap price. The 

Since 1800 the Governor had been Philij) cheapness ensured only that the usurious 
Gidley King, a man who seemed more trading jirotits ceased. It is easy to con- 
qualified than anyone else to rescue from ceive the reception which the 

the quicksands the misdin'cted fortunes ** measures of King lound among 

ot the Australian colonisation. King is the members of the New vSoulh 

the same man whom we have already Wales Corps, esj)ecially when 

met with as Vice-govTrnor of Nortolk we consider what a strong backing they 
Island, where he had displayed excellent had in London. Owing to the perpetual 
qualities in his ten years’ struggle against European wars the imj)ort ot S})anish wool 
the deficienci(‘s ot Nature and the insubor- to London had come to a standstill, so that 
dination of his charges. The inheritance the ju'oposals ot Mac Arthur to provide the 
to which he succeeded was not hopeful, industry with raw material from Australia 
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wore thankfully adopted. MacArthur him- 
scH obtained a splendid ])osition at home 
t hrough it, as did the entire Ncw South Wales 
('orps, whose most influential member he 
was. Notwithstanding the exasperation of 
the corps, things did not go so far a^' open 
hostility to the Governor. 

'I'he corj)s certainly made the 
Governor’s life as unpleasant 
as possible through the in¬ 
fringement of his legulations 
in a thousand ways, while 
King retaliated by limiting 
the authority ot the regiment 
to jnirely military affaiis. 

Hut this did not prevent the 
Governor Ironi honourably 
a n d h o n e s tl y h e 1 i n g 
MacArthur in Ins (‘fforts in 
wool-growing. N (‘vertludess 
the perjietiial friction was 
(piite enough to induce King 
to resign his responsible post 
in July, 1^05. He retired 
without expecting or receiving 
thanks from the Iloriu' Government, which 
had always listened to his o])])onents more 
attentively than to him. H(‘ might, how- 
t'ver, take the consciousness with him that 
he had done good service to the 
colony. The surv(‘y of the 
west(‘rn part of the south and 
east coasts between Cape 
Stephens S.) and Cape Palmerston 
(22‘" S.) which was carried out during 
King’s term of office, as well as the ex¬ 
ploration of the (jiilf of Carpentaria by 
Matthew Flinders, were valuable addi¬ 
tions to g<‘ograpliy, and 
later colonisation. The 
formal annexation of the 
continent by means of 
extensive schemes ot 
settlement was his work. 

This step was necessitated 
by the unct*asiiig efforts of 
the French to gain a firm 
footing in Australia. 

King, indeed, impressed 
upon the French ex])lorers 
the prescrijitive rights of 
England, but at the same 
time he thought it ex¬ 
pedient to make these 
rights patent to all by an 
immediate colonisation of 
different jilaces. In 1803 
Van Diemen's Land was 
occupied, while, simul¬ 
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GOVERNOR KING 

One of the capable early Governors 
of the penal colony, whose tenure 
of office was beset with difficulties. 


Suppressing 

Military 

Monopolies 


important for 


taneously with the removal of the convicts, 
who constituted a common danger, twe 
settlements were founded at Restdown, or 
Kisdon, on the left bank, and Hobart Town 
on the right bank, of the Derwent. At 
the same time the first, but unsuccessful, 
attcm])t at colonisation from 
T-ondon was made at Port 
Phillip, the great bay on 
which Melbourne now lies ; 
and, lastly, the foundations 
were laid of Launceston, 
on the north coast ot Van 
Diemen’s Land, and of New¬ 
castle, now the second har¬ 
bour of New South Wales. 

King might also be satisfied 
with the results of national 
industries at the end of his 
can'er. On the departure of 
Phillip in 1702, about 1,700 
acres w(‘ie under permane'tit 
cultivation, and the number 
of domestic animals could 
hardly be reckoned in dozens. 
In I7()b, a year after Hunter’s arrival, tlu^ 
number of such animals had reached 5,000, 
and there wore 5,400 acres under the ])loiigh. 
In August, 1798, the ligures were (),()()o 
acres and 10,000head of cattle; lor August, 
17()9, 8,000 acres and 11,000 head. 'I'he 
whit(‘ ])0])ulation had amounted to 4,000 
souls when HuntcT entered on office. On 
his letircment in 1800, tlieir number was, 
according to Mossrnan, (),0()o. Under 
King’s five years ot government this 
inheritance bad develo])ed into the follow¬ 
ing dimensions. In 1806, according to 
Zimmerman, 165,882 acres had been given 



RESIDENCE OP GOVERNOR KING IN 1804 
The Governor’s house was situated on Rose Hill in the township of Parramatta. 
In the foreground on the right of the picture the stocks may be seen. 




GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN OF SIDNEY AS IT WAS IN THE YEAR 1S01> 


away in cstatts oi uscivtd foi llu Clown, 
ol tlicsi 20,()()() at u s WLU ck aicd , (> ooo 
Kits wtit planted with wlu it 4 000 with 
inii/t 1000 with hiil(\ 185 with 
])()tatots 45^ stivtd as 11 den f,iound 
()l the dislncts allotttil 15 (>20 kks 
wcu htld by civil ofticiils 20 b<)7 by 
otfitcis 18 t)()b acits welt tilt pioptity 
01405 tinintipisls lluK wdt 112 
lu( sdtkis in addition Ihtit wtu 80 
dischaigtd sailois and solditis, and 
j)tisons boin in the colony Ihe numbti 
ol stoc k was as follows 5()b horses 4 7(jo 
( ittk 2 ] IK) shttp 2285 gv)its 7 OI() 
])igs altogcthti ^7,7(18 head lit white 

])0])nlation amounted to (j 4^)2 ptisons 111 
i8o() 01 tilt St tlieit Wdt 5,172 mtn, 

I 701 woiiitn and 2 581^ thilditn 

Ihe sucttssoi ot King nominated m 
1805 was William Bhgh long well known 
111 gtogiaj)hieal tucks foi tin wondtilul 
voyage m the course ol winch he tiaveistd 
^ in an open boat laige ])oitic)ns 

g oceans Hemg commissioned, 

^ as captain of the ship Bounty, 
to transplant the biead-liuit tiec fiom 
Tahiti to the West Indies, he had caused 
such discontent among the ciew by his 
teirible seventy that in the middle of 
the voyage they placed him with eighteen 
companions m a boat, in which he eventu¬ 
ally reached Batavia, while the lest of 
the Clew either letuined to Tahiti 01 
founded on Pitcairn Island the small com¬ 
munity w hic h has been so often desci ibed 


Bligh's muvtllous itstue hid not 

dtpiivtd his chaiietd ot any ol its 
oiigiinl loughiuss As (omniindd of a 
m in of w 11 h( h itl jiiovoktd a mutiny ol 
tilt dcw by his tyi innv ind in New South 
W lies also whtu ht aiiivcdin the middle 
ot August i8oh ht (outlived to makt 
himst 11 un}K)jniln fioin the Inst l)y his 
inhum in st\dit\ Ht was not nicked, 
dthticnt in an honoui iblt intention ol 
_ inomoting the mtdests ol the 

o/thc*'^ colony, which now showed 

Governor piomist , but ht kukcd a 

])io])ti eoinpit hcnsion ol his 

(lutits Capiitt ol eveiysoit, biutal 
Hoggings (Vdi ol fi(( s(ttkis, Lht la/ing 
ol honsLs ol winch the ])Osition dissitishtd 
him lht (oinjiulsoiy umoval of colonists 
in iS >7 tiom Noilolk Island to Vin Dk- 
mtus I and—all these wtit measuics 
which mide the new (lovtinoi luted Ht 
also by such acts icjiclled the be ttd clas> 
ol people so that he was suiioundtd with 
poisons ol ill It putt in then j)lac( 

I he episode which hi ought the ill-lt( ling 
to a head is, as Mi Jenks txpussts it in 
his ‘ Histoiy ol the Australasian C olonies," 
the most pictuiesque^ incident m the 
eaily histoiy of the colony In accord- 
ante with his instiuetions, which itquired 
him to continue the measuK^s diicctcd by 
King against the excessive powei ol the 
New South Wales Coips, and, above all, 
to ])ioceed against the still flourishing 
brandy trade, Bhgh had issued an edict 
in Februaiy, 1807, which absolutely 
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prohibited the making and sale of spirits, 
and forbade the erection of distilling 
apparatus on private ])rop(‘rty. 

Now, Ma(‘Arlhur had ordiacd some 
distilling a|)j)aratus Iroin England, in 
connection with his attemi)ts at vine cul¬ 
ture. This was taken from him and sent 
hack by the orders of the Governor. Th<^ 
strained relations thus jno- 
duced between the two mem 
were aggravated by Ihigh’s 
accusation that MacArthurhad 
received his 5,000 acres of pasture land by 
sup])lying false information. Mac Art bur’s 
seh-justification by reterence to the order 
of the Privy Council was tinally answered 
by Kligh with a coniinand to apj)cai in 
court, because a convict had fled to one ol 
the brceder’.s shi])s. MacArtliur relused 
to pay the fine, and th(‘ Governor seized 
his schooner. MacArtliur dt‘- 
sisted from sui)}dying the 
crew with lood. fhe un- 
lortunate sailois therelorc 
landed in di'fiance ol a port 
regulation. 'Fliis was enough 
tor Hligh, who at ome 
arrested tht‘ crew, and 
MacArtliur lor “ causing 
them to ('ommit an illegal 
ict." Even il Bligh had law 
upon his side, yet his sharp 
procedure was unwisi* in view 
af MacAithur’s honourable 
position. 

The indignation oi the New 
South Wales Cor])s at once 



GOVERNOR BLIGH 
The captain of the Bounty and 


by the end of the year, but there every¬ 
one was so occupied with the Najioleonic 
Wilts that another year elapsed before any 
st('j)s against tlu‘ n'be.ls were dci'ided 
u])on. Lachlan Macqiiaiic was entrusted 
with the mission. Johnston was brought 
back to England under strict arrest on 
a charge ol mutiny. All the apj)oint- 
ments and assignments of land which had 
been made after Bligh’s arrest were 
declared null and void, and all the old 
officials were reinstated. Bligh, who was 
still living on his shij) in Australia, was 
r(‘cognised as Govtuaior, but immediately 
recalled and replaced by Macquarie. 

MacArtliur was finally expelled from the 
country. Hi* thus had the hardest lot ; 

keenly interested in its industrial welfare, 
he was com])elled to remain for years far 
away from tlu‘ country and his under¬ 
takings. It was not until 1817 
that he was allow(‘d to return 
to his Camden Estat(\ John¬ 
ston hired bettei, sinct*, 
thanks to the rejnesenta- 
tioiis made by Macquarie to 
the [Hoper (piarters as to 
P>ligh’s character and method 
ol governing, ho was merely 
('ashiered. Honours were 
finally showert‘d upon Bligh 
himsell m England. He be¬ 
came Vice-admiral ol the 
Blue, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He died on 
December 7th, 1817. 

Macxpiarie had not come 


vented itself in action. At most tyrannous trovemor of ac ross fiom Juieland alone 

the early Australian settlements. - ' 


the instigation ol theofficTrs 
Major Johnston liberated the prisoner on 
January 2bth. 1808, occujaed Government 
House, and, agreeably to the wish of Mac- 
Arthur and other jiromincnt colonists, 
declared the Governor de|)osed, and sent 
him as a ]prisoner on board a ship lying 
in the harbour. All the executive officials 
who had supported the Governor were 
dismissed or arrested, the colony was put 
under martial law, and, for almost two 
years, until the arrival of the new 
Governor on December 31st, i8o(), was ad¬ 
ministered by Johnston and the members 
of his corps. Mac Arthur himself, on a 
fresh hearing of the case, was unanimously 
acquitted. 

The attitude of the British Government 
toward the unpleasant incident was long 
in making itself known. The tidings of 
what had happened had reached England 
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On the contrary, he brought 
a whole line? regiment of soldiers with 
him. This meanj;^ nothing less than a 
complete change of system. The New 
South Wales Corps was incorjiorated 
info the English Army £ind withdrawn 
from Australia lor ever ; the Governor 
henceforth had at his dis]>osal disc iplined 
Regulars instead of a corps wliicdi had been 
ruined by twenty years’ sojourn 
in a penal colony. Macquarie 
had generally a much easier 
IXLsition than any of his pre¬ 
decessors. Twenty years of work had pro¬ 
duced valuable results, notwithstanding all 
hindrances and cessations, and after King’s 
careful tenure of office the colony had made 
great advances in prosperity. In 1810 
there were already 11,590 white colonists ; 
7,615 acres were under the plough ; the 
number of cattle reached 12,442. that of 


Military 

Problem 

Solved 
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sheep 25,888 ; the taxes brought in nearly 
£8,000 annually. 

Under these favourable conditions the 
energy of Macquarie could be jprincipally 
devoted to matters of a positive and 
executive nature, ns was most in keej)ing 
with his disposition. In this respect he 
was the direct opposite of Bligh, whose 
abilities were merely directed toward 
the repression of abuses, while he displayed 
no sort of talent for organisation. Mac¬ 
quarie’s first care was to establish well- 
regulated conditions in Sydney. He n(‘arly 
rebuilt the town ; the construction ol 
new streets, the organisation of polite, 
the erection ol jmblic buildings, especi¬ 
ally schools and churches, the laying out ol 
promenade^,—all this is his work. In 
1816 the first bank was set up, lollowed 
three years later by a savings bank. He 
made it hisobject to construct 
good roads in the vicinity ol 
the town, as well as to regu¬ 
late the courses of the riv'crs. 

He especially ent'ouraged the 
cultivation ol the soil in 
every direction, and not 
least so by extreme liberality 
in grants ol land. This libe¬ 
rality, cou})led with the ex¬ 
tensive demands lor })ublic— 
that is to say, home—assist¬ 
ance for his relornis, exposed 
him even then to much ' 
censure, both ui England 
and Australia. 


country. Macquarie, in sj)ite of the 
hundreds of miles of most difficult ground 
between Sydney and the new territory, 
at once set about constructing a road, 
which was ready to be ojpened in 1815. 
At the same time the town of Bathurst 
was founded as the centre of the newly 
opened up country, which soon became 
« tlie seat of a brisk wheat- 

Tide e^iowing industry and the 

. soun'c of the rapid prosperity 
i'fospenty coloiiy. New South 

Wales owed this renewed ])ros])erity 
larg(‘ly to the favourable period at which 
its discovery and exploitation had taken 
j)lace. W’ith the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, luigland’s hands were untied ; even 
private })ersons re\'ived their interest in 
the oversea possessions. New South 
Wales now became the goal of a con¬ 
tinuously swelling stream of 
emigration, which added to 
the existing settlers a large 
percentage of fr(;c colonists, 
who were either time-expired 
soldiers or discharged con¬ 
victs. 

Macquarie himself was by 
no means frietidly to the new¬ 
comers. From the very first 
he suppoi ted the view 
“ Australia for the convict,” 
and tried by every means to 
check the influx ol free im¬ 
migrants. In 1818 he actually 
‘ carried a measure by which 



Macquarie’s efforts to ex- wbL Go«?nortof‘L these latter were deprived of 

tend the range ol colonisation early colony and the maker and the ficc passage wdnch had 
were not less meriloi ious been customary since the 

than his attempts to raise the moial tone lonndiiig of the colony. The results turned 
and devclo]) the industries within tlie out quite otherwise? from what Macquarie 
colony itself. His four predecessors had expected. The small man indeed kept 
all been sailors, whose interest in geograifliy away, hut not the man oi means. The 
was exhausted by voyages of di.scovery latter, however, could at once set to work 
along the coast. The contour and shajK* on a large scale. He required only to 
ol the Australian continent had, it is true, buy sheej), the (iovernment su]>plied him 
been definitely a.scertaincd by them, but with land and with convicts as .shejflicrds. 
p . for a full quarter of a century Thus he became a large landed })ro- 

after the lauding in Botany prictor; but the convict was not the 
Interior nothing more was known least heljK'd by Macquarie’s measures, 

n erior interior than the naiTow In sj)ite of all his jiopularity, the obvious 

strip of land between the coast and the favour which he showed to the emancipists 
Blue Mountains looming in the west, provoked a feeling against him among the 
which had always been considered im- free .settlers. 

passable. Macquarie urged the colonists A special commissioner, Mr. Bigge, was 
to new efforts, and finally, in 1813, Went- sent from England in 1818 to make an 
worth, Blaxland, and Lawson discovered inquiry into the condition of the colony 
a way through the mountains, and found and the administration of the government, 
beyond them immense plains of fertile and on the recei})t of his report in 1821— 
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which still remains tlie best authority for 
the condition of tht* colony since the de- 
j)arture ^>1 (Governor Bligh—Governor 
Macquarie was recalled. The unfavourable 
attitude of the Government towards him 
was intensified by the outcry of the great 
landed proprietors. These claimed wide 
tracts of land for their grazing farms ; but 
the Governor was ])ledgcd to 
su])})ort the small ])ro})rietors 
^ who had been convicts ])re- 

Governor sufficient 

incentive to the now powerful wool 
industry to adv(jcate the recall of Mac¬ 
quarie, which took place in 1821. 

Macquarie had still more U'ason to be 
satisfied with his results than King. Kven 
the statistics juesented a quite different 
aspect. In 1821 the white jiopulation of 
the colony was estimated roughly at 
39,000 souls ; 32,2(17 acres were under 

cultivation ; there were 103,000 head of 
cattle, 4,5(14 horses, and more than 250,000 
sheep. The annual revenue of the com¬ 
munity was £30,000 sterling. Besides this, 
internal affairs were s])h‘ndidly organised, 
and there was confident hope that the 
stream of immigration would not dry up. 
In short, the departing (iovernor might 
fairly feel that it was his own diligent 
activity lor eleven yeais that had extri¬ 
cated Australia trom her seemingly hope¬ 
less position in the swainj) ol corruption. 

Macquarit^’s entranci* into office had 
brought with it a change ot system in 
the administration, and a similar change 
signalised his (h'parture, I'he former had 
substituted the civil administration for the 
military ; the latter ])ut the beginnings 
ol a constitution in the |)lace ol the auto¬ 
cracy. All the governors of tlie colony had 
been hitherto practically despotic ; they 
had marked out the methods of colonisation 
according to their own judgment, and 
omlH)die(l in themselvc^s the legislative 
power ; they were indeed the ultimate 
court of ajipeal. They were, it is true, 

. . responsible to the British Secrc- 

Beginning 

^ ... Colonies : but London was 

far away, and the political 
situation in Europe guaranteed sufficiently 
that too much notice would not be taken 
of Australia. Bligh’s motto, “ My will is 
the law,” is characteristic of this view. 
So long as the majority of the population 
consisted of convicts or was descended 
from them, unlimited authority might be 
concentrated in one hand; but as soon 


a.s the free ])oj)ulation predominated, this 
situation was impossible. Iwcn in 1812 
the creation of a board of assessors, com- 
])osed of officials and colonists, had been 
suggested, but Macquarie had considered 
that such an institution, which had jiroved 
its value in all other English colonies, was 
unsuitalde for Australia. 

After his departure, the limitation ol 
the ]lower of the Governor was an accom- 
})lished fact. The New South Wales 
Judiciary Act, which received the Koyal 
Assent on July iqth, 1823, adojited most 
of the recommendations of Bigge’s report. 
A Legislative Council of not more than 
seven or less than five members, nomi¬ 
nated by the (Governor, was created, but its 
fuiK'tions were pundy advisory, although 
the Governor’s power to impose taxes was 
limited to taxes for local purposes. If the 
Council disa]>proved of the Governor’s 
action, its ol)jections were submitted to 
England, where the Colonial Office gave a 
final decision. In the one case ol a rebel¬ 
lion the (h)V(*rnor had dictatorial power. 

On the legal side, the reforms were also 
extensive. Hitherto the Governor had been 


LegM 

Reforms 

Introduced 


the highest court ot ajipeal in 
all questions ot law ; now these 
were absolutely withdrawn 
from his deidsioii in favour of a 


supreme court of judicatuni on the English 
model, and the jury system was introduced. 
'I'he only right retained by the Governoi 
was the remission ol sentenct's on criminals. 


subject to the approval of the English 
Government. 'I'lie first (iovernor who 


ruled under these new forms weis Sir 


'I'homas Brisbane (1821-1825), but that 
they were strictly adhered to and achieved 
the results intended was entirely due to 
the accident whidi caused the a])})ointmcnt 
to the first Chiei Justiceshi]) to be in favour 
of a sound and fearless constitutional 


lawyer. To Francis P'orbes is due the sub¬ 
ordination of the executive to the law, and 
the firm afiplication of the Briti.sh legal 
principle that a wrongdoer cannot jileacl in 
justification the command of a .superior 
officer. Thanks to Forbes, the administra¬ 
tion of Sir Thomas Brisbane kept strictly 
within the limits imposed on the Governor ; 
but, in compensation, he devoted his chief 
attention to the further exploration and 
opening up of the country. The course of 
the Murray and Murrumbidgee was now 
traced ; the country was traversed diagon¬ 
ally as far as the south coast in the vicinity 
of modern Melbourne, the shores of 
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Queensland and North Australia were 
e'xplored, and the continent secured from 
the renewed designs of the French by settle¬ 
ments on various outlying points. The 
first observatory on Australian soil was 
constructed by Brisbane at PaiTamatta. 

Brisbane gave the perpetually increasing 
nunib(T ot fn^e immigrants the lanrl 
for grazing purposes free, and con¬ 
ceded to the Australian Agricultural 
('oinpany, founded in England in 1824 
with a ca]jital of £ r,000,000, not less 
than 1,000,000 acres of land near f^)rt 
Stephens and in the Liverpool Plains. 
1I(' encouraged production and trade in 
('very way : in 1825 there w(‘.re 45,514 acres 
under cultivation ; more than 4,o()o cwt. 
ot wool was exported, and some 
thirty Australian ships were engaged 
111 fishery and commerce. The incomings 
(over i^'70,000 
st('rling) had 
m o re t h a n 
doubled since 
1821. 

Two other im¬ 
portant and (*s- 
• (‘ n t i a 11 y di t- 
lerent events tall 
into th(‘ term ol 
Brisbane’s office : 
t he sejjaration of 
the island of 
\'an Diemen’s 
Land from New 
So u t h \Va 1 es, 
and the official 
declaration ol 
the Ircedom oi 
the Pn;ss. The former was decreed in 
1823, and took effect 111 1825; the latter 
was announced in 1824, but its actual 
ap])lication Avas ])(\stponed until the ad¬ 
ministration of Boiirke. 

Brisbane's successor was another military 
officer, Sir Ralph Darling, who ruled the 
deslini(*s of tlu' colony from 1825-1831. 
His lot was not cast in easy times. As a 
legacy from his ])rcdecessor he inherited 
a difficulty with the colonial Press, which 
was unrestrained in its attacks upon the 
measures of Government, and exercised 
a dangerous influence upon the convicts. 
By the Constitution of 1823 it was pro¬ 
vided that no Bill should become law 


without the certificate of the Chief Justice 
that it was not repugnant to the laws 
of England. Immediately upon his arrival 
Governor Darling, acting upon instructions 
Irom England, carried a measure im- 
])Osing an annual licence uj)on newspaj^ers. 
Forbes, who sympathised with the views 
of the ])aper princi|)ally aimed at by the 
measure in favour ot an extension of 
])opular government, refused his certificate. 
Darling retaliat(‘d by a measure imjx)sing 
penalties for the juiblication of seditious 
or l)lasj)homous matt('r and another 
putting a duty upon ii(‘ws])a})(Ts. Forbes 
again retused his certificate. The disjmtc 
was ended by the new Constitution of 1828, 
which gave wider legislative ])owers to the 
('oimcil established in 1823 and increased 
its numbers to fifteen. The iieees.sity lor 
the Chief ]iislic'e’seertiticate was abolished. 

Darling at once 
reint rod need a 
News])a])er Bill, 
lh(‘ harsher pro¬ 
visions of which 
wt'it* subse- 
(juentJy modified 
at the instance 
of the British 
(i o vern m on t. 
The new Council 
also dealt with 
tlu' jury ques- 
tioii and a law 
])assed (‘xeluding 
emancipists Irom 
serving on crimi¬ 
nal juries. By a 
Rule ot Court oi 
the same year the professions of barrister 
and attorney were formally divided, 
and regulations drawn up governing 
admission to them. This Cemstitution 
Act also abolished the tirand jury and 
substituted in its plac(‘ the Attorncy- 
(icncral, “ in whose name all offenders 
should be prosecuted by iniorination.” 

I'liis system eoiitinues to the j^n'sent day. 
Darling’s reeall was due to an unlounded 
attack upon him, engineered by the Press. 
The charges wen? investigated in Sydney and 
by a Parliamentary Committee in London, 
and Darling was absolutely acquitted ot 
all wrongdoing. But before his character 
was thus cleared he had quitted Australia. 



TWO OF AUSTRALIA’S PROMINENT GOVERNORS 


Sir T. Makdougall Brisbane—on the left—pursued the unwise policy 
of encouraging indiscriminate immigration, and his successor, Sir 
Ralph Darling - on the right—fought against the freedom of the Press. 
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AND DEVELOPAENT OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


The 

Land 


T he period i<S’I 4 ; nuirks a transition 
iiom the old to the new in th(‘ history 
of the eolony. ahiisc^ oi ohieiaJdoni 

are curbed. Idi'e ^(‘ttlt'i's an* aln'ady 
more numerous than liond. TIh^ country 
is settlin^^ into (he normal condhions ol 
English lile. (dputal in abundance has 
tlowed into tlu^ counti y: and mere hants 
share with jiastoralists the resjjonsibility 
lor jiublu' affairs wliicdi is Icdt instinctively 
by the leaders of society in any Ihitish 
community. (ajnsis|U('ntlv we read l(‘ss 
of squabble's with tlu'(iovernor, and more* 
of moveuKMits and jxilicK's. 

The first sign of national self-conscious- 
ncss was a demand to (ontrol the public 
lands. IhevioLisly to T(Sj,) lands had been 
practically givem away at the (iovernor’s 
will, the only inciunbrama* 
being an insignificant ((int lent 
Question obligation to (Muploy 

^ one con\'i('l to every hundred 
acres, (iovcunoi Jh'isbane had made these 
conditions more stringent and had abo¬ 
lished free grants. Ihit the demand for land 
increased, as Higge’s report made the 
favourable conditions of Colonial life 
more widely known. In 1824 the (ioloiiial 
Of'tic'e dire('tc‘d that 5s. jx'r acre; should he 
the upset ])iice of laud and that no one 
j)erson should be allowed to purchase more 
than 9,boo acres. 

The object of this limitation was to 
su]q)ress the speculation in land which 
wMs then ramjxint. Tlie land was to be 
reserved for bona fide settlers, and, 
further, only so much was to be cultivated 
as the iK'eds of (he colony required. The 
object finally was to look to the future 
with its growing claims for land. The 
results dicl not correspond to the unweary¬ 
ing .solicitude of the Government. On 
Darling’s de])artiire, th(' area of the land 
sold or leased amounted to 4,422,000 
acres, wdiich obviously could not be 
kept entirely under cultivation by the 
51,155 white colonists. In the short 
jjeriod from 1831 to 1835, this number 
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iiK'reased l)^^ no less than 58=^,000 acres, 
whii'h had been ]uirehased by auction. 
The Government had realised by fliis sale 
tlu‘ sum ol /J202,b()0 • but it could not 
fail to s(‘(‘ fhat only the smalli‘,r part of 
these ('states had lu'cn bought with th(‘ 
imnu'diale object ol eullixation ; the vast 
majority weit' merely bought as a sjx'cu- 
lalKUi. This a|)f)]ied to tlie 1,548,700 
aeies. whic h had been })ul)lie]y sold in the 
years i8’() to 1(840, 

Tlu' arc'a exj)ri‘ssed by these; figure's 
was lar too gigantic to he re'ejuireel 
by the' re'al demand lor land, notwith¬ 
standing Ihe brisk immigration ol tliose. 
years. Ne'vertheli'ss Ihe'sc figuu's te'stify 
to the* enormous impe'tus wliie'h was then 
given to tlie pro^|)e*rily of the- colony, 
a jiroqie'iity winch was inde'C'd ink‘n u])teil 
at the' opening of the' “ forties ” by a dis- 
asfioiis industrial crisis. Its he'giiinings 
were' feiresliadowexl in the' figuit's lor tlie 
ye:;irs iHje) and 1(840 : t8 jf), 3Se),5()0 ; 
1.S47, »()8,f)00 ; 1848, 415,400; i84f), 

285,<)oo : 1(840, 18(^400 ae'ies. 

Harelly less than the* trouble caused 
by the sjieculative purchaser of land was 
that which arose from the common 
practice of “ squatting.” This is a worel 
wliich einginally came from North America; 
but the jiractice^ designated liy the word 
proved more im])ortant for the develop¬ 
ment of Australia than for the history 
_ - of the United States. This 

« . process of squatting w^as ex- 

on ”he Land ; sheep or cattle 

breeders, on the'ir e^wn rcsjionsi- 
bility, without any autliorisation, and 
without jiayment of purchase money or 
quit-rent, took possession of tracts of 
country for grazing purjioses, and thus 
withdrew them from any possibility of 
being legally divided among later can¬ 
didates. 

It was in the first place essential for 
the squatter’s trade of stock breeding 
that the run " which he appropriated 
should cover a large extent of country. 
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Moreover, if endless quarrels and disputes 
were to be prevented among the owners 
of the herds, no other expedient was left 
for them excejH that of all pastoral societies 
under sim])le conditions, indeed of all 
])rimitive farming generally ; that is to 
say, since the country offered no natural 
boundaries, and there was no inclina¬ 
tion, time or mc'aiis to erect artificial 
boundaries, a clear demarcation was 
obtained by leaving broad tracds unused 
betwei'ii th(' separate estates. 1'here was 
in fact a re\x*rsioii to tlie most primitive 
ty])e of l)ouiidary; that which {'onsists 
of a stri]) or border ol land. It is a t3q)e 
still to b(‘ found in the cas(i of African 
village communities, which are often sur- 
loiinded by zones of wilderness or forest; 
it was ])rev’alent in lLuroj)e of the Dark 
Ages, and some German villages had 
boundaries ot tliis kind down 
to tli(‘ time ()l the Hoheii- ^ 

'riie most complicated diffi- jfjr ‘ 
culties W(‘r(' thus produced 
lor tilt* Go\’erninent. It had 
declaied at home that the 
wholt* contiiK'iit was its 
pioperty, and all land be- 
longed to the Crown, in this 
way it possessed the incon- | Bg 

testable* right to dispose ol 
the land at pleasure ; but, on 
the other hand, the ecjually 
incontt*stal)le obligation was 
imposcd_on if <,[ dircctinK 


endeavoured to discourage the holding of 
large “ runs.” Undoubtedly the system 
had led to abuses ; but in the absence 
of a ])lentiful supjdy of labour pastoral 
occupation is ])racticable only over large 
tracts. As a beginning to clear 
. his path the (iovernor issued a 

Decree decree declaring that no one 
could accpiu'c or had acquired 
any title to Crown Lands by mere occu¬ 
pancy; and, in 18^,7, made the right to 
seprat dc'perident on the payment of a 
fee of ^'10 annually. Who(*ver paid it 
had a right to settle on any Linoccn])ied 
lands. This was resented by the j)arty 
of selt-government as being aibitrai*y 
taxation, and was one of tlu^ causes 
winch led to the Constitution ot 1842. 

One ot the measures adojrted by Sir 
Ricbaral J 3 oirrk(*, on the i c'cornmcndation 
of his Council, had a disasti'ous 

J (‘fleet in (‘iicoLir'aging specu¬ 
lation in land. l\)ssesscd of 
the Old World id(‘a that men 
would not go tai' to occupy 
land if th(*y c’onld own a 
IVixhold iicaier the capital, 
the Gov(*tnor was p(*i'suaded 
» ^ that the U])set ])iice of 5s. 

per acre was too high and 
indir('i.‘d squatting, was, 

therefoia*, t'lnpowei'ed to re- 
duce this to any lower 
minimum he thought tit. 

As might be expected, even 
these aiTangcments did not 


_ I \ ... ^ V V SIR RICHARD BOURK£ n l.-) 

its distribution in such a way rim Governors unfortunate attempt I'cmow all tlio (leticicncies 
that all who shared in the solve the land question contributed vvliich aic connected with 
most imjiortant duty ot a young jxistoral industry. 


d(*veloping tlio colony - motlan* country, 
Colonial Government, and settlers ahkt*— 
might have their rights secured. This 
was, however, no easy task, owing to the 
conflict ot interests between lai'ge landed 
proprietor's and small farmers, between 
cattle bi'eeding and agriculture, which 
had I'apidly been produced under the 
squatter system. 

The ” squatting ” difficulty presented 
itself to Sir Richard Bourke (1831-1838) 
. as that which pressed most 

slurtke urgently for a solution. Un- 
t A n r witting that Australia had 
not I'eached that stage m her 
development when small holdings were 
desirable, and that the cai'rying capracity of 
unimproved land for sheep—which had now 
become the mainstay of the colony—^was 
not more than a sheep to five acres, he 


a young jxistoral industry. 
Stock, indt'ed, floui'ished, and their ])iofits 
were enormous. In i83() there were 
rec koned to be a quarter of a million of 
cattle and more than a million sheep. 
The revenue of the colony was also 
materially increased by the grazing tax, 
then fixed at £10 annually, to which 
were added payments of one penny for 
every shccji, threepence for every ox, 
and six])ence for every horse; and tlu* 
enterprising spirit of the sheep farm(*rs 
alone had made the colony economically 
independent. Of the export trade, whi(ii 
had risen in 1840 to 5^5,000,000 sterling, 
by far the greater })art was due to the 
wool industry. 

But two drawbacks of the system are 
incontestable: firstly, the uniformity of the 
tax brought great grievances with it; and, 
secondly, pastoral enterprise on a large 
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scale, the form of industry which alone 
was encouraged by it, exercised a far- 
reaching, but not beneficial influence on 
the entire social development of the white 
population of the continent. The right to 
occupy land thus de])ended on the payment 
of the fee, but after that the choice of 
_ locality as well as the onantity 

Land wer(‘ entirely in tlie 

discretion of the colonist. 
Under these circ'umstances, 
most ot the estates were fai larger than 
was rcquiied to graze the stock of the 
owner, even if full weight is given to the 
often ])l(‘aded excuse o1 the growtli ol 
the herds : and properties as large as a 
Gorman ])rin('i]xility won' not uncommon. 
Ibis mattered little, so long as free land 
was av’ailable and to spare. Hut w'hen 
+he su])ply grew limited these enormous 
cstat(‘s w(‘re felt to be hindrances on 
('olomsation, and the more oppressively 
NO sinc(‘ the gross disprojKirtion between 
the holdings was now^ obvious to all. 

A lew instances show' ioi what the pro- 
<lamation of 1837 responsible in this 
i(‘sj)e('t. Ajxirt from the inconsiderately 
large assignment ol land to the Aus¬ 
tral ian Agricultural Company—one million 
acres-and the gilts to the officers and 
the officials of the New' South Wales 
('orps, the con¬ 
cessions of land 
in the first de- 
c a (1 (‘ s o f t h e 
century had been 
conhned within 


very modest limits. Even the most wealthy 
man could not call more than a few hundred 
acres his own. How different was the posi¬ 
tion of the pastoral kings of the 'forties and 
'fifties! When Governor Gipps, in 1845, 
made a searching inquiry into the property 
of some colonists, he ascertained that in 
one district eight persons with eight licences 
occupied 1,747,000 acres, while in the same 
]>art nine others with nine licences had 
^^nly (!) 311,000 acres. The four largest 
stock breeders ol the colony owuied 
7,750,000 acres—that is to say, they w'ere 
masters ot a territory nearly tw'ice the size* 
of Yorkshire. 

The colossal size of such tracts ol 
])roperty could not but be harmtul to the 
community. 'I'lie pastoral industry re¬ 
quires, on th(‘ one hand, immense tracts; 
on th(* other, and es])ecially under llu* 
lavouralde climatic conditions ol Australia, 
it has no usi' tor a large suj)ply ot laboui ; 
even the largest shoe]) farmers letaiii 
\eiy tew' hands in permanent (‘mploy- 
ment. The immediate result is a twofold 
loss to the entire population. 
The w’ool cli]) brings large sums 
ot money into th(‘ country, 
which, instead ol circulating, 
remain in the hands ot a lew’, and thus 
encourages ca])italism. Closely connected 
w’ith this is the imiiossibility of raising the 
density of the jxipulation above a certain 
minimum rate. Where hardly a dozen 
hands are eni]>loyed on hundreds ot squar(‘ 
miles, and where, furtlu'r, the settlement ol 
other inde])(‘ndeut cvilonists W'ould diminish 
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the j rofits of the sheep owner, it , 
is impossible for the }X)pulation to 
become dense. As a matter ot 
fact, even at the present day, the ^ 
rural population of the interior is 
trifling in comparison with that ot 
the towns on the coast. 

Still more serious, liowever, than 
all these defects in the Regulations 
of i8j 7 was the immunity of the 
greater })art of the land to which 
claim was laid from the payment 
ot the grazing tax, since it inevit¬ 
ably jarred upon the j)opular idea ol 
justice. A man who was fortunate, 
or sufficiently imscrujnilous, could 
acquire a kingdom tor his £10^ 
while his neighbour could call only 
a lew I'lods his own. As a matter ot 
lact, the owner of the above-mentioned 
gigantic tracts had not paid a ]>ennymort‘ 
than any other colonist who had obtained 








THE HOME OF AN EARLY SQUATTER 

at a time when there was no labour for 
intension culture. The only result was 
to stimulate the pur('hast‘ of land, in 
which too much of tht* colony’s ca])ital 
was alreadv Joe k<.‘d u]). Sir George (iipps. 


land alter the ])romulgation ot the regu- however, earned the day. He impressed 

latioiis. Sir Gt;oige (iipps, who had been iqron t he Home (ioveinmcnt that the con- 

at the head ol affairs in Sydn(‘y since 18’>S, timiance ol the practice which had hitherto 

attempted to chec k the c‘xtension of obtained would soon deprive the Crown 

sejuatting, and issued a jrroc lamation ol all available land ; ar.d by this argu- 

with redrospective torce, by which every inent, and by proving that the greatest 

squatter was bound, lor the ])ui'])0se of outciy was made by the largest landed 

pi*o])iietois, lu‘ suc'ceedc'd in uj)- 
liolding his enaedments ; only in 
small points was any consideration 
shown to the sciuatters. In t 8()2, 
a new law was promulgated 
which lixt‘d the mimmuni jmee 
for an acne at £i stealing. The 
sales ol land lell off still rncmi. In 
184J, 4,800 acr es, and in 1844 only 
4,200 acres, were solcl. It was 
only whcai the crisis ended that 
these frguics improved once more 
to 7,200 acres in 1845, and 7,000 
acres in 1841). 

The change Icu' the better coin¬ 
cides with tire fall of the Ministry 

LATER STYLE OF SQUATTER’S RESIDENCE 



maintaining his existing title to his 
})roj)erty, to buy at least 320 acres of land 
by auction ; any improvement to the land 
would be taken into consideration. If he 
did not do this, he exposed himself to the 
risk of being ousted from his position by 
any other squatter who hacj conformed to 
the prescribed conditions. 

This proclamation met with the worst 
possible reception from the people. Three 
hundred and twenty acres, which form a 
large farm in Europe, could not in most 
parts of Australia support a single family 


new Colonial Secretary, Earl Grey, at 
once returned to the old paths and 
allowed the concession of pasturage 
rights for fourteen years, with the right 
of pre-emption. At the same time the 
regulations as to the recovery of the 
quit-rent were considerably modified. 
The land legislation in the succeeding 
year went still farther in this direction, 
since, on March q, 1847, the Governor 
ot New South Wales received authority 
to let, in the uncolonised districts, tracts 
of 16,000 or 32,000 acres for eight or 
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fourteen years. Each lessee received with 
his contract the right to acquire 640 acres 
at the fixed price of £(>40 sterling as a 
homestead, and to have the lease renewed 
after the exj)iration of the fourteen years 
for a further term of five y(‘ars. The 
rent was ]>ased on th(' number of the 
head ol stof'k ; a rim which 
was large cnougli for 4,000 
slice]) was to cost £10 sterling. 
Tlie lease at the same time 
gave the lessee the light of ])re-emption. 
d'he land question in New South Wah's 
thus ohtaiiK'd its (kdinite setlkanent tor 
a fleca(k‘ and a halt. On the whole, it 
f'aimot he denied that the jiioclamation 
of 1844 w<is bound to injiiie tlu' colony 
it W(‘rel 1 ect on tla* bad economic conditions 
of Australia. Tins was intimatelvconnected 
with another question, the difficulty ol 
obtaining labour. 

Din ing the first tom deeadc's ; 
ol Australian history the 
(kanand lor labour was 
ade(|uately satisfied by the 
assignment of convicts to 
settli'i's. But in 1822, in 
eonsequ(ni('(‘ of th(' jiiililicatioii 
ol Ihgge’s R(‘port, the immi¬ 
gration ot Ireenieii began to 
assume large' ])roj)ortions : 
but tlu* ineieast'd (k'lnand tor 
land inoie Ilian absorbc'd the* 
additional supply. Wages, 
wliie'h had been a niatti'r tor 
(h)vennnent regulation, be¬ 
gan to be determined by the 
market rate. The disianet* 
fioin Enrojie had aeti-d as a 
])rotoctivc duty, ami led to tlu* establish¬ 
ment ol inanulacturing of woollen eloth. 
hats, earthenware, pifies, salt, candk's, 
soap, lieer, leather, and many other 
articles in common irse, .so that Went¬ 
worth, writing in i8i(), and not fore¬ 
seeing the ehea])ening of freights, antiei- 
])ated that the time was near when the 
necessity of importing manufactured goods 
from England would cease. Mr. Trcgartheii, 
who writes upon this subject with special 
knowledge, estimates that “ ]>rcvious to 
1836 the average daily wage of mechanics 
in building trades was almost bs. (>d., and 
farm and other labourers, taking one year 
with another, were ])aid at the rate of about 
£18 per annum, with food and lodging.” 

During the years following 1836, larger 
numbers of free immigrants came to Au.s- 
tralia. bringing with them a higher standard 
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SIR GEORGE GIPPS 
This Governor’s efforts to settle the 
question of land tenure wei c ill-ad¬ 
vised and caused grreat discontent. 


of living, and consequently a desire loi 
better wage than that previously paid. 
Comjudition with convict labour had 
hitherto so degraded the free workers that, 
as a rule, they were willing to live upon a 
wage .so small as coin])ared with tin* 
current prices of commodities as to render 
it impossible for them to maintain even a 
.semblance of decc'iicy, to say nolhing oJ 
comfort, and even alter the class of assigned 
s('rvants had Ix'en largely diliitc'd by fr(*e 
immigration, the (onvicts, emancipated or 
1)011(1, ('oin])rised one-third of the total 
})opulation. and had a inoportionatc influ¬ 
ence on tlie labour market. But as the 
c(.)lony gn'w, and the dc'inands ot the 
.settlers loi assigiu'd servants became lar 
in excess ot the su])ply, tlu* infiueiice ol 
the convict element was to a great extent 
removed. Wage's ra])idly rose, and about 
tour yeais alti'i* tlu* arrival 
ol till' first assisted settlers 
the ])rospects ol the working 
classes greatly improved. 

The ('ommi'irial crisis of 
1843, which shook the very 
loiindations of the now .settle¬ 
ment, was. hki* all such crises, 
till* sign ol a k'gitimate hut 
over-straiiii'd jirosperity. The 
sneeess of the lolony in 
attracting immigrants ])roved 
for a tiini' its undoing. By 
the advii'c ol his ('oiinril. Sir 
Richard Boiirke set a])art tlu* 
j)roc('('ds of land sales as a 
innd lor jxaying tlu* exjicnses 
ol Iree innnigranls, who, in 
e()nse(|nence, entered the 
colony in a steady flow after 1837. 

“ 'Die new arri\’als wi're greedily hooked 
tor and vvarml}^welcomed by the settlers, 
and all industrial ])nrsuits levived amaz¬ 
ingly. Witli the increase ot enlcri^rise, 
wages nxse, and tlie standard of livdng was 
greatly improved. Thi* thrilty ancl in- 
(lustrious found that, with the exjienditiirc 
of the same amount of energy which was 
VK I n required at home to kec]) the 
of Labour^ from t he door, they could 


aad Capital 


earn sufticieiil to live in com- 


jiarative corntort and luxury. 
Glowing accounts went to England of 
the magnificent i)rosp('cts of the cokmy, 
while the demands ot the increased and 
more industrious pojmlation caused a 
rapid expansion of trade and commerci*. 
The eyes of Euro})can capitalists were 
attracted to Australia as a possible field 
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for the profitable investment of their 
money, and capital soon began to flow 
into the country with a stream relatively 
greater than even the stream of immigra¬ 
tion. There w(‘re already two large banks 
in existence, the Bank of New South 
Wales and the Bank of Australia ; now 
four new banks were eslablish(;d, to say 
nothing of oth(‘r loan and trust companies. 
With increased facilities for borrowing 
came an increased desire to borrow, and 
enormous transactions in land and live- 
'it(K:k tfjok })lace all over the country, 
])ayment usually being made by long¬ 
dated bills on one or otlier of the banks. 
The j)rosjiects of the colony seemed 
excelUmt and fascinating, dr(‘ams of rajndly 
ac(|iiired fortunes began to float l)elou‘ 
the eyes of farmer, pastoralist, and 
merchant alike.” 

In this feverish condition 
of affairs the Goverunnmt 
policy of restricting land sales 
])roved an additional fa(dorol 
disturbance. Australia cannot 
be a country of small holdings, 
and English ideas on the 
])rop(M' size of an estate were 
ludicrously inad(‘(|uate. 'J'he 
.Secretary of State, no doubt, 

('onsidered that a holding 
limited to J20 acres was a 
hbeial allowaiu'e to any 
settler; while the (ioveriKir, 
not a])preciating the almost 
unlimited exti‘nt of good land 
ill the colony, feared to ex¬ 
haust the Crown’s domains. 

The consequence* of this limi¬ 
tation of sales was to increase the price of 
])rivate lands. In the mi'antime money 
was abundant ; four new banks had been 
established, making six in all, and each 
was eager tor business. Advances were 
Irt'cly made*- in many cases far in excess 
of the value of the mortgaged ])rop(‘rty. 
Mr. Trc'garthen cpiotes an instaiu'c in 
which £to,ooo had been lent by one 

_ . . bank, whiedi onlv rcturnc'd 

Beginning . . 

of Financial ^ V ,, , 

Crisis mortgeigees. 

Meantime, wages increased 
and notes were rejilacing gold in currency. 
Finally, in 1845, the whole unsubstantial 
fabric collapsecf. 

“ The men who had been living 
luxuriously on other people’s money ” 
—again w^c quote Tregarthcn, bccau.se 
the pa.ssage describes equally well the 


later crisis of 1892—” found themselves 
brought uj) with a round turn, and at 
once tried to realise what they could. 
Property upon properly was forced into 
a market in which all wore sellers and 
none buyers, and prices f dl to ridiculoas 


‘S. 


(iguiT 

A Time 
of Great 
Panic 

Vass and 
land and ; 
shillings 
wei c on 


The rebound was cv»m more 
in'»'oasonable than the infla¬ 
tion. Sbeej') wore sold by the 
slienft’s ofheer for sixpence ])cr 
head, and largt* stations near 
on the Hiinler Kiv(‘r .sold, 
all, at th(‘ puce of about tlirce 
)ei lu'a<l for the sluvp wliich 
tlu'in ; cattl(‘ b'ought at six 



WILLIAM CHARLES 
WENTWORTH 
A native of Australia and chief 
agitator for a constitution. 

his Council. 


guineas (‘acli wen* jMitc'd with for thn^e- 
and-s]xp(‘nce ]H‘r head. IIni)^(*s and per¬ 
sonal ])ropeily all went I he same w'ay. 
('aniages, w'hich m the prosperous days 
liad cost (^140, solil for and wa're 

., nm as ('abs liy tlu* s('rvant.s 
i (jf the late owaieis.” 

' Tlu* nalionai self-conscious- 
• iK'ss w’liieh found (*xpiessions 
m the (‘i’tort to lesume the 
list' of Crowm lands for the 
pt'oph* generally w’as also 
uumilcst(‘d in a movement 
lor ('onstitnf ional lelorm. d'he 
paityw'as }u'ad(‘d by a young 
native of tlie colony, William 
('harlt's Wentw'ortli, who had 
returiK'd to .Sydney upon 
taking his degiei* at Cam- 
biidge. Ciovernor Bourko 
yic‘ld(‘d one important to 
Wt'iilW'orth’s (Uanaiuls in 18 51 
by const'iiting to ])lace the esti¬ 
mates of e\])eu(liture before 
l>ut he roused the ire of tht* 
reformers by his liet'iiee fee on squatters. 
Wentw'orth, at a public m(*t'tiug in iHjj, 
denouiK'ed this in corr(*ct stvk* as “ taxa¬ 
tion without u'jneseiilation,” and became 
jnesident of a Patriotic Association, which 
W’as formed to s(*cure self-gtn'ornment for 
the colony, and to that end petitioned the 
House oi Commons and maintained a 
])arliameiitary agent in London. These 
rcjireseiitations .so tar jirevailed that in 
1842 the Englisli Parliament })asscd a new 
Constitution lor New’ Soutli Wales. The 
Council wxis increased to thirty-six mem¬ 
bers, twenty-four of whom were to be 
elected, and District Coum ils were formed 
to administer the funds for the police and 
local works. 

The new Council, which met in August, 
1843, .soon came into conflict with the 
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(iovernor, Sir George (aipps, over his 
Land Regulations. Wentworth declared 
the collection of licences to l)e “ taxation 
by prerogative.” Gipjxs, however, held 
to his own scheme and the dispute was 
still unsettled when he handed over the 
Governorship to Sir Charles Fitzroy (184b- 
1851), under whose rule the struggle for 
. free institutions continued. 

Agitation ivcounting the 

*• details oi this struggle it will 
be convenient to grou]) togetlier 
the events ('onneeted witli tlu* suceesstul 
op])osition to convu t irnjiortation, which 
was closely conni'i led with t]i(‘ movemiuit 
lor self-government. 

During the first tour decades of the 
colonial dev(*loj)ment ol Australia, the 
question whetlu'i the introduction of 
Lnglisli coiJVK'ts was useful or harinlul 
(lid not come forwaid. It was only at 
the tinu' wluai llie tree si'ttlers began to 
outmimluM* th(‘ oIIkms, and the inihix of 
respectable .Fmglish countrymen producec^l 
an ad(‘(]uat(‘ supply of free labour, that a 
movement made itself felt in favour of 
checking or diverting the still numerous 
arrivals of criminals from theOld Countiy. 
In lavour of this agitation was the notice¬ 
able fact that tlu' presence of so many 
persons of k)w morality in the country 
liad a most (hdiiimuital eft(‘ct on th(‘ 
(harai'ters of both old and young. Out 
of b(),7()4 inhabitants of N(‘w South 
Wales, theie were, in the year 187,3, no 
tewer than if>,i 33 ('onvicts, and m iSj(>, 
27,831. Many of tlu‘se, howi'ver, would 
K'turn to England at the t‘\'pirv of their 
•^eiiteiK'e. The number ol (limes and 
misdemeanours committed by these ('ou- 
victs reaclu'd an alarming tigure. 'i'he 
('olony receiv(‘d an annual subsidy ot 
/ 200,000 to di'fray the cost ol maintaining 
the ('onvicts, and out ol the subsidy there 
was a substantial lialance available for 
])ublic works. The systtun also meant 
I'heaj) labour. But these were j)oor set- 
offs to th(‘ moral degradation 
VI s o system was 

S^ttUmeM -so at least thought 

one t>arty oi the colonists. 
At the same time, it had been observed 
that transportation was to blame for an 
increase of crimes. While the ])opulation of 
England had increased between 1805 and 
1841 by 7() ])er cent., the number of crimes 
had risen b}^ 482 percent.; and from 1834 
to 1845 as many as 38,844 prisoners were 
transyx)rtcd. Transjxirtation, however, was 
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not reckoned as a punishment in the circles 
which it concerned. It was owing to this 
movement that a commission appointed 
by the low(U' house recommended that the 
transportation of criminals to New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s I.and should at 
oiK'e be discontinued, and exjne.ssed its 
opinion that it was desirable to facilitate 
the (‘migration ot prisoners to othei 
countries when they had served their 
s(‘ntenci\s. 'fhese resolutions went too far 
for somt‘ Australians, although thc'y had 
so often p(‘titioned tor the discontinuance oi 
transportation. Th(;y feared to lose the 
cheap labour hitherto available, and 
begged, therefore but without succ(;ss, 
that the I'xisting arrangement should be 
continued. The penal colony of Moreton 
Hay, established in 182!), was done away 
witli in 18)() : and on May 22nd, 1840, 
N(nv South Wales was struck out from 
the list of countries to winch jirisoners 
could be lrans])orted. Only Van l)it‘men’s 
Land and Xorlolk Island n‘tained tem- 
])orariiy their old ( haracdcr. 

1'ht‘ new regulations did not, indeed, 
meet with universal assent : on the 
_ . contrary, in consecpiencc of the 

- reiK'wed outbreak of wild sp(‘- 

e ena culafion ill land, and tlu* loss 
suffered by tlu* aln^ady ])erma- 
iK'ntiy si'ttled distruds, violent demonstra¬ 
tions wtM’e made in th(3se latter. The 
Government, howi'ver, had neitlu'r iiuli- 
nation nor time to d(‘stroy the work so 
laboriously biought to a close and to begin 
again ; so the ('ru‘s tor alt(*ration died 
away nnlieaid. 

But the Mother ( oiintry soon found a 
diliu'idty in obtaining room tor hi‘r 
criminals when transportation to New 
South Wales was abolished. Van Diemen’s 
Land was quickly overcrowded, and the 
})lan of founding a new convict settlement 
in North Australia was shown to be 
impracticable. At the same time the 
thought of once more stocking with con¬ 
victs the districts of East Australia, which 
had been so capable of receiving them for 
more than half a century, forced itself 
forward ; and all the more so as the 
colony of Port Phillip, now Victoria, 
whi('li had arisen meanwhile in the south, 
cried out loudly for cheaj) labour, and in 
New South Wales there were still land¬ 
owners wlio earnestly desired to see the 
re.««toration of the old condition of things, 
with its abundance of workers. Roth 
encouraged the Home Government (1848) 
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to resume the old policy. The Act of 1840 
was repealed, and the institution of new 
penal colonies was contemplated. 

Foremost in the mov’ement ajL^ainst 
transportation was a young ivory-turner, 
who afterwards, as Sir Harry Parkes, was 
the founder of Parliamentary institutions 
in Australia, and subsequently of the 
Commonwealth. Public meetings oi ])ro- 
t(*st were held in Sydney ; but Mr. (dad- 
stone, then Secretary of State, was 
regardless ot t'xpressions ol Colonial feeling. 
Two shiploads of convic'ts were sent over 
in i 84(). The on(i shi]) was allowed to 
land her freight at Sydney, when the con¬ 
victs W('re at once secretly hiied l)y jwivate 
persons and sent up country ; tlu' other, 
which tried to land at Melbourne, had to 
return with all on board. The vigorous 
oj)])osition ot the jieople did not prove 
jneftec'tive 111 the setpiel. In 
1851, New South Wales finally 
('eased to be ('onsidered as 
a s])her(‘ ot tiansj^ortation. 

The j)rospe('ts lor Victoria 
were hardly less lavourable: 
and in 1853 Van Diemen’s 
Land gained exemjnioii for 
the future troni any further 
inllux. Alter 185 ] only 
W'l'stern Australia was still 
employi'd as a Iraiisjxutatiou 
district : and since South 
Australia trom the first had 
be(‘n constituted on a ditferent 
principle, the institution did 


Constitution 
with Certain 
Obligations 


with all its dazzling appeals to the passions 
of tlie peoj)le, can never be got rid of except 
by the indirect process of Free Trade, which 
will gradually and im})erce])tibly loose 
the bands which unite our Colonies to us 
by a mistaken notion of self-interest.” 
Karl (irey, in 1847, made an attempt to 
grant a constituticui which would mala* 
a Customs Union and a Federal (iovern- 
ment inevitable. This was 
denounced by Wentworth as 
an interference with political 
liberty. The Knglish Govern¬ 
ment had a])olished the preiercnces to 
C'olonial pujducts in British markets. 
Australia had therefore nothing to gain by 
submitting to any limitation to her powers 
of self-government. The terms of the 
Constitution will he more fittingly dealt 
with in discussing the dt‘vclo]uu(‘nt ol the 
sev(*ral colonies. 

'fhe inttTiial dev(doi>m('nt 
of New Soutli Wales, which 
was shown conspicuously 
during the ’torties and ’fifties 
by the tr(‘atm(‘nt o( the land 
cpiestion and the trans])orta- 
thm (piesti('ii, was accom- 
])anied by a c orres])onding 
widening of the spluue of 
colonisation. But wliile tlu* 
land question hinged chieflv 
on the disti ilnition ol thi* 
districts whii'h lay roughly 
within the boundaries ot 
modern New South Wales, 

SIR CHARLES A. FITZROY 



Governor of New South Wales, expansion VtVnt 


not la>>t much longer. It was 
td)olislu*d there also in i8()8. i«4«-i8.’»i, under whom the struggle hir )H‘youd siu'h limits. In 

Closely connected with the institutions continued. entimsiasin ol early 


'popular moveUKMit tor lh(^ abolition ot 
tiansporlation was flic agitation for sclf- 
governincnt. 'fhe Constitution oi 1842, 
whicli had given tin* ('ouncil a modified 
control over jiublic expenditure, had also 
whetted the popular a])j)etitc by accus¬ 
toming the people to elections. A per¬ 
sistent pressure was Inoiight to bear in 
Kiigland for an extension of Parliamentary 
Government, which was only 
too acce])tal)le to the jiedants 
of the Colonial Office, who at 
that time were obsessed with 
the amazing notion that sej^aratism was 
a .source of strength and the main¬ 
tenance of an empire a danger to Great 
Britain. 

The prevalent sentiment of the ” In¬ 
tellectuals ” of that day was thus expre.ssed 
by Richard Cobden: “ The Colonial system. 


British 
Opinion of 
Colonies 


colonisation, attemjUs were madi' to 
cover (he whole continent at om e ; but 
wlien the deficiency oi their jlowers wa^ 
recognised, the settlors were content to 
oc'eupy some few districts, which wer(‘ 
very unequally distributed along the coast 
of the continent ; for while 1h(\v wen* 
numerous in the south-east and east, the 
distant west lay isolated, and llie north 
was entirely nneulonised. 

This peculiar distribution is very closely 
connected with the history of the rise 
of the different daughter colonies ot New 
South Wales ; this again was strongly 
influenced by the course of the geographi¬ 
cal exploration of Australia. As a general 
rule, exploration came first, and colonisa¬ 
tion followed. This order of things was 
reversed only in the founding of Western 
Australia; there colonisation began in 
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one part which had long been known; 
but the ex})loration of the hinterland was 
the concern of later decades. 

The successful exjKidition of Went¬ 
worth, Blaxland, and Lawson, in the year 
1812, across the Blue Mountains into 
the interior, had fired the zeal lor ex- 
„ , . idoration. The Y(*ars 1817 and 

Exploration discovery by 

IikteHor extensive 

grazing gumnds known as the 
Liverj)ool Plains. In 1824, two young colo¬ 
nists, Hamilton Hume and William Hovell, 
were the first to reach the vicinity ot 
(iecdong, near modern Mc'lhourne, Irom 
SydiK'V, having traversed tlu' whole south¬ 
east ot the eontinc'nt, ])ast the sources ol 
the IMurrumbidgee and the Murray. 
At the same' lime Allan Cunningham, 
tlu' botanist, continued the c\|)lorations 
ot ()xl(\v in the' north as far as the Dai hug 
Downs (1827). Finally, in the years 1828 
and 1820, cam(‘ the imjiortant journeys 
ol Charles Stmt in the district watcaed 
hy th(‘ Darling and Murray Rivers. These 
journeys not only threw new light on the 
rivcM’ system ol tlie country, but also 
guided th(' colonial e\])ansion ol Australia 
into other ]^aths. In this rc'spect ])arti- 
cnlarlv all these traveds were ricli in 
results. 


The first succc'sslul founding of Port 
Philli)) was the* diiec't coiiMiciueiice ol the 
journey ol Hume and Hovell. X'aiious 
sluM’]) farnuMs of the interior lollowed 
Allan Cunningham’s tracks, and thus laid 
th(‘ real ioundatioii ol the later Oiumuis- 
land. 'fhe favourable' it'porl by Sturt 
on tlu‘ district betwc'cai the Lowei- Murray 
and till' (iiill of St. Vincent was entirely 
rcNj^onsible for the colonisation ol South 
Australia. The travels of later years did 
not, with one exception, jirocluc'e any 
jK)litical results when once the foundation 
. . iicw states had bevn 

aying t e Gc'ograidiically they arc 

for the most part, interior 
to the early essays 111 cx- 
jdoration, and certainly brought more 
definite information as to the industrial 
value or worthlessness of the soil than 
the first rajad journeys. 

This a])plies particularly to the t*.xj)cdi- 
tions which took as their object the accurate 
invx'stigation of the river system of the 


Darling-Murray, the travels, that is to say, 
of Major Thomas Livingstone Mitchell, who 
succeeded in accomplishing his survey 
after six years of strenuous effort. It 
also ap})lies to the discovery of the interior 
of Victoria—“ Australia Felix ”—by the 
same traveller, and not less to tlu', enter¬ 
prises ol the brave Edward John Kyre— 
l)orn 1815, died January, if)02—on the 
soil of inland South Australia, in the low- 
lying lake region, and on the terribly 
barren south coast as far as King Georg('’s 
Sound (18JO 1841). 

Finally, similar results were achieved 
by numerous exjdonng parties in the* 
heart ol Western Australia. The majority 
ot tlii'se tiavellers could not biing back 
very pleasant re])oits. Apart from 
Victoria, all accounts of the industrial 
value of th(‘ countly vveo' discouraging 
or absolut(‘ly deteirent. The north-east 
aloiK' tormed a striking excej)tion ; there, 
later travids accomplished, ri'sults which, 
to some clegiei', are com))arable to those of 
the first explonu's. It was the journeys 
of Ludwig Leichhardt which 
claim this marvellous effect, 
^ ^ and Ouc'ensland and North 
erm&n Aiistialia arc the regions which 
owe lh(‘ir real disi'overy and opening up 
to a German. It is not too much to 
say that Li'ichhardt’s sfili'iidid exjiedition 
liom Dai ling Downs to J\)rt Essington 
(i844-i 84{)) increas('(l the possible an'a 
ot colonisation by about a million scpiare 
miles, or one-third ol tlu' whole ('on- 
tineiit. '1 h(' colonists recpiired only to 
lollow the ste])s of tlie explorer in order 
to eome into ]M)ssession ol an almcxst 
incaleulable exjianse ol jirofitable land. 

A jiecnhar leal lire of all Australian 
exploration betoi'T^ the middle of the 
nineteenth century was its restiL'tion 
to the ('dgc ol the continent ; the cimtre 
was not reached. TIk' cxj)lanation is 
found in the novelty of tlu‘ sjihere of work. 
Until the broad sirij) of It'rritory along 
the I'dge was thoroughly ('X|)lored in 
most of its parts, there was no motive to 
attack the real heart of the country. 
Even when, in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the centre was chosen 
as a goal, the want ot any tangible attrac¬ 
tion greatly checked the course of ex- 
jdoration. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE COLONIES 


TASMANIA: THE GARDEN COLONY 


Iho six colonics which compose the 
Commonwealth ol Australia, only 
three—Tasmania, Victoria, and Queens¬ 
land— are offshoots from New vSouth 
Wales ; South Australia and Western Aus¬ 
tralia—like New Zealand also—were, on 
the ('ontrary, founded by diiect colonisa¬ 
tion Iroin Kiif(land. Considering the enor¬ 
mous diffi('ulties with which New South 
Wales had continually to contend, this cir- 
(‘umstance is not surprising. In the case of 
Western Australia, the mere distance from 
the east coast of the continent was sufficient 


Founding 
the Various 


to rt'strain entertnise from th(‘ 
east(‘rn side. But South Aus¬ 
tralia was, in its origin, so 


hazardous an experiment that 
the Ciovi'minent in Sydney did well to 
])lay the part ol an unconcerned sjiectator. 
In other resjiects even there, east of the 
(ireat Australian Bight, the question ol 
distance was not devoid ol importance. 
It is, at l(‘ast, no accident that the thre(‘ 


flaughter colonies lie in one zone with 
their mother colony ; that Van Diemen’s 
Land, an island comparativ(*ly far away 
trom Sydney, was colonised as the first 
offshoot, to the comphde neglect of tlie 
neighbouring ])arts of the mainland ; aiul 
that even the first steps tow^ard founding 
Victoria were taken not from Sydrn‘y, 
but from Van Diemen’s Land. Seldom 


has the natural advantage which attaches 
to the ]M)sition of an island facing a wide 
stretch of op])<)site coast been so clearly 
shown as here. 


The first stej) of the Australian mother 
colony towards the establishment of 
indejH'udent offshoots was the founding 
of the penal colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land in the year 1803. The cause of this 
settlement was primarily the fear ol 
French schemes of annexation, which 
more than once had gi\’en rise to the 
erection of military posts on the coast of 
Australia. In the next place, the English 
Government did not think it advisable to 


concentrate too large a number of crimi¬ 
nals in any one place. A small convict 
settlement on Norfolk Island had already 
been founded under the influence of this 
idea, but had not proved successful. Van 
Diemen’s Land seemed, both in jioint ol 
size and of remoteness from the continent, 
a more desirabh* })lace than Norfolk 
Island for th(‘ confinem(‘nt of dangerous 
criminals. To ('arry out the^(‘ intentions, 
(iovernor King sent Lieutiuiant Bowen 
with a detachmiMit of soldiers and some 
convicts to V^an Diemen’s Land in June, 
1803. A settlement called Kestdown, a 
name later corruj)ted into Kisdon, was 
founded on the left shore ol the estuary 
ol the Derwent. 

About this same time the plan had 
been formed in England of colonising the 
shores of th(‘- recently discovered Port 
Philli]) on the soutli-east corner of th(* 
mainlaiul. The execution of tlie plan 
was entrusted to ( olonel Collins, a man 
who had gone to Port Jackson as a judgt* 
in the first convict ship, had been Adxo- 
cate-(General ol New South Wales for a 
long time, and ha])|)encd then to be in 
London. The exj^edition, consisting ol 
two shi]xs with four hundred convicts 
and the necessary warders, landed on 
the south side of Port Philli]), near 
the site of the modern Sorrento. Small 


excursions into the country soon showed it 
to be])are and inhospitable, and as Collins 
rir.tAften.pt prolonged search. 


o o oni.e the district on January 

1C ona 27th, 1804, in order to takt‘ 
his peo})le over to Van Diemen’s Land 
a course which Governor King sancdioneil 
at his request. He sailed directly for 
the estuary of the Derwent, broke uj) the 
colony of Bowen there, and founded a 
new joint settlement on the right bank 
of the river at the foot of Mount 


found no water, he aban- 


Wellington. He called the place, in 
honour of I.ord Hobart, the Colonial 
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Minister oi the day, Hobart Town, a 
name abbreviated in i88i to Hobart. 
The north of the island was also occupied. 
Simultaneously with Collins’s expedition, 
and again owing to the fear of a French 
occupation, Colonel Paterson conducted 
another troop of convicts from Sydney to 
Van Diemen’s Land, where, on the west 
shore of Port Dalrymple, Yorktown was 
immediately founded. Its first inhabi¬ 
tants could not make themselves at home 
there, and in 1808 they were taken further 
into the interior and settled in a locality 
('ailed Launceston, 
after King’s native 
town in ('ornwall. 

The occupation 
ot this new field 
for colonisation 
1 r o m o p p o s i t e 
Sides had greatly 
liastencd the ex¬ 
ploration of the 
island, and, with 
it, the knowledge 
of its economic 
advantages ; but 
the first steps had 
lieen taken without 
the orders of the 
Home (Government 
and by no means 
to its satisfaction. 

'Phe ]>ermanent 
shortage in ju'o- 
visions, which had 
shown itself in 
the. early days of 
colonisation in New 
South Wales and 
Norfolk Island, 
was soon felt in 
the newly-plan ted 
colony. The cause 
was primarily the 
strict embargo on 
the landing of any except convict ships : 
and next the com])lete economic depen¬ 
dence on New South Wales. Under 
ordinary conditions this would not have 
led to inconvenience ; but when, as 
happened in the year 1806, owing to the 
great floods of the River Hawkesbury, 
supplies ran "short in the mother colony, 
the position of all the settlers could not 
but be the more precarious, since about 
that time (1807) the number of the in¬ 
habitants of Van Diemen’s Land was 
increased by the entire population of 


Norfolk Island, where settlement had 
always proved somewhat of a failure. 
The conditions of life in A'an Diemen’s 
Land under these circumstances did not 
for the moment appear hopeful. For a 
long time the Government was forced to 
leave it to every convict to find his own 
food, clothing, and shelter. Since the 
flesh of the kangaroo was known to be 
a suitable article of food, the convicts at 
once scattered over the whole interior. 
This was advantageous for the exjdora- 
tion of the country, but not ('alculated 
to ])r()duce law 
and order among 
th(' colonists, and 
still less to main¬ 
tain good nda- 
tioiis with the 
aborigines. 

'rile mutual rela¬ 
tions of th(‘ whites 
‘^ave ris(‘ to many 
lifli cullies. To 
iiaiiy a convict 
vho had been 
gi\’('n l(‘.ave for a 
kangaroo hunt, 
but especially to 
the 11 nine roils 
jH'isoiK'rs who had 
escapt'd from the 
gaols, it did not 
occur to return 
from th(‘ir rovings 
in th(‘ int('rior to 
the yok(' ol servi¬ 
tude. They soon 
acquired a taste 
lor the free life ol 
the bush, formed 
themselves into 
bands, whicli li\'cd 
by plundering the 
white settlers, and 
with this comfort¬ 
able vocation, which was disastrous to the 
])ros])erity ot the. colony, laid thi‘ founda¬ 
tion for that wild biishranging which uj) 
to i8jo was such a curse to Van Diemen’s 
Land, and spread later to the mainland. 
The energetic (Governor Arthur at last 
succeeded, by a rapid cam])aign, in check¬ 
ing the evil—for a time at least (1825- 
1S26). Twenty years later, under (iov(ir- 
nor Wilmot, it revived with much greater 
force. 

Considering all the misery which the 
bushrangers brought upon the island, it 



GOVERNOR DAVEY’S PROCLAMATION 
This pictorial proclamation was intended to teach the natives 
that British justice is evcn>handed, and that punishment would 
follow bad treatment of the natives on the part of white men 
as well as criminal acts on the part of the natives themselves. 
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was lortunate that tlu* outrages by which 
they thoroughly intimidated the settlers 
were confined mostly to the interior; 
th'j south and north coasts remained, on 
the whole, tree from such calamities, and 
were th(‘refore able to develop steadily 
though slowly. Collins himself, who died 


at Hobart 

Enterprise 
in the 

New Colony 


in im])or- 


own m i8io. did not live to 
s(‘e much ol this jirogress. He 
had laid the toundations for 
it wh(*n he began, in 1807, to 
construct the marvellous road 
from Launceston to Hobart d'own, but, 
under the ])ri'vailing conditions, it had 
not Iain in his ])ow('i to devc'lop if farther. 
I.ieutc'nant-Coloni'l Davt'y, his successor, 
arrived at Hobart Town only at tlu* 
lu'ginning of t8i p In the interval, (lov- 
iTiior ^lacipiane had [laid his first visit 
(November, 1811), which was 
tant eviait lor Van Diemen’s 
Land, since ]\lacquarie with 
characteristic eiu‘rgy floodc'd 
th(‘ island with an infinity of 
new scheme^, urg(‘d th(‘ con¬ 
struction ol roads, public 
buildings, (‘ven v^ hole towns, 
and, what was most essential, 
succf'edcal in awakening flu* 
j)ublic spirit ol tlu' bid ter 
classt's. 

Now, for till' first time, a 
systematic organisation was 
not iceal )le, win c h s o o n 
showed itself in the procla¬ 
mation of Hobart down as 
till* caj)ital of the country 
m the year i8ij. I)av(*y’s 
ti'rm of office, winch lasted 
until 1817, hardly carried out the extensive 
plans of Macquarie. Mr. Jenks says of 
liim : “ Da\ ey seems to have treated his 
office more or livss as a joke. He was 
totally without ceremony and would 
drink and jest with anyone.” Bush- 
ranging alone was an eyesore to him, and 
the wish to suppress it finally led him 
10 exercise his office. His first act was to 
place the whole island under martial law ; 
but besides this he forbade any inhabitant 
to leave his house at night without j)er- 
mission. If, under this regime, there was 
any ])rogress at all, it was entirely due to 
private j^ersons. In 1815 the colony was 
already in a })Osition to export wdieal, 
and in the following year salted meat, 
to Sydney. In 1816, the first newspaper 
was started in Hobart Town. When Davey 
left, the white population counted quite 
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LIEUT.-GOVERNOR COLLINS 
Who attempted to settle Port Phillip 
and finally founded Hobart Town. 


3,000 .souls, and about 3,000 acres were 
under cultivation. 

But tlu're was as yet no cattle breeding 
or sheep farming. These industries were in¬ 
troduced in the succeeding years. Davipy’s 
place was filled by William Sorell, an able 
man, whose chief conciu n was not to ])lace 
free and respectable immigrants among a 
])opiilation conjjosed oi convicts ; he next 
turned liis attention to the economic 
development of the island as wt‘ll as to 
the suppression ol buslirangiiig. He, like 
Davey, was unable to achieve great results 
in that field ; on fh(‘ other hand, he had 
altraeteil si'ttlers in largi' masses, tlianks 
to the favourable terms whiidi he offered. 
Not only did thi' Liovi'inmenl grant fiee 
allotmiMifs f)f laud, but it also sui’iphed 
food for six months, huif Iht' (mlire stock 
ol tattle ri'quin'd at the outset as wt‘11 *is 
till' first se(‘d com, and, 
hesidi's this, guaraiitei'if 
a miiiiimim puce lor thi' 
eiitiri^ produce in gram and 
meal. WIkmi, in 18 Ji, 

(iovernor Mactpiarit' set foot 
lor till' si'eoiid and last timi' 
on the soil ol Van Dienum’s 
Land afttu' an interval ol leu 
years, the white ]K)})ulalion 
amounted to 7,400 soiiK, wdio 
had 14,000 acies under cul¬ 
tivation and 180,()()() shei']) 
with 35,000 cattle on their 
pastnrag(‘s. 

The introduction of syste¬ 
matic sheep farming coin¬ 
cided indeed wath Sorell’s 
goveriioi shi]), but the credit 
belongs to Colonel Patimson, who induc ed 
the cxj^erieiiced sheep breeder, Mac- 
Art hiir, to send him over a shipload of 
liis famous flock. An attcm])t, made 
in T8i(j, to put WT)ol on the English 
market failed lamentably ; in 1822, how¬ 
ever, 794 bales were exported and re¬ 
ceived gladly by the market. At the 
jirescnt time the wool tradi' 
has long been one ot tlu; 
most important industries. 
It is easy to understand that 
under these circumstances the colonists 
regretted the departure of the Governor, 
who was also personally popular. When 
he was recalled in 1823, the Home 
Government was actually petitioned to 
appoint him for a second term. 

SorelLs succe.s.sor, Arthur (1823-1836), 
did not do so well, in spite ol a long 


First Wool 
Exports from 
Tasmania 
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administration and great 
services. His personal clia- 
racter was ])artly to blame 
for this : partly, also, hir> 
stiff official bearing toward 
the free settlers. Arthur’s 
entrance on office was con- 
ncicted with imjiortant 
chang(‘s in th(^ constitu¬ 
tional position ol Van 
Diemen’s Land. The rajiid 
growth ot the wliite jiojni- 
lat’on during the last few 
years had made the want 
of an independent gov(M*n- 
ment widely felt. Not only 
were all (juestions touch¬ 
ing tlui common intiM*est 
de])end('nt u]ion Sydney, 



but 


matters of daily occurnmee were dccid(‘d 
there. ICven though Macquarie tiied to 
cheek this e\ il byconterring larger powers 



GOVERNMENT HOUSE, HOBART 

cn the Lieutenant-Governor, the position 
was bound to become intolerable. This 
view was held in London; the same Act 
of Parliament, in 18.^^ 
which limited the powers 
of the Governor ot New 
South Wales entirely 
severed Van Diemen’s 
Land from the parent 
colony and put it on the 
same footing as New .South 
Wales. 

Colonel Arthur was ap- 
]K)intcd the first Governor. 

His twelve years’ tenure of 
ofhet' was the most eventful 
in the whole history of 
Van Diemen’s Land. The 
settlement of the convict 
question, which met him 


GENERAL VIEW Or HOBART ToWN IN ISGO 
even the ai tlu; outsi,t, demamh 1 all his energies. 

Soon alter his arrival a band of nion; 
than one hundred criminals had escaped 
from Poi t Macquari(' and ]>illaged the 
i-.land. 'I'hc strengthened military lorce 
proved sufficit'nl to ( heck their excesses, 
and JO) ol the culprits were executed 
by the. oiders of the Governoi. 
ri(‘mency towards criminals was not a 
(haiacteristic of Arthu'', altlKnigh he 
thought his island was intended only 
tor them, an opinion which Mac()uaric 
in liis day had held about Australia. 
Arthur regarded the free settlers as 
a necessary (*vil. The outc(jme of this 
biassed attitude was an unremitting, 
if not exactly pateinal, solicitude for 
the prisoners. When, in 1832, Macquarie 
Harbour, on {he west coast, had to he 
given u]) on account of the excessive 
density of the jiojiulation, he estab¬ 
lished a new settlement at Port Arthur 
on the south-e;ist, where the jirison 
system was raised to a veritable science. 



THE BUSY PORT OF HOBART TO-DAY 
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The second task of Arthur was the native 
question. Notwithstanding all the unrest 
which the struggles with the convicts as 
well as with the aborigines, })roduced in 
the island, they were not serious enough to 
check the growth of the colony in any 
sensible degree ; there was a sur])rising 
increase during Ai tlnir’s term 
()l office both in the i)()|)ulation 
row o ( ultivated land, 

lasmania arri\'al the population 

had amounted to something ovxr 10,000 
souls ; when he left, in this total was 

([uadruph'd, and tin* area of cultivation 
had similaily increast'd. 'I'h(‘ numl)er of 
sheej) then reached lU'arly a million ; and 
the (‘Xports. which m i<S2 ] had amounted 
to approximately £.25,000 sterling, had 
risen to over (,500,000. 

Jn order to oj)eu uj) the industries 
oi the island on a large scal(\ the 
\'an Diemen’s Land ('omj)any had been 
tormed in England, which obtained a 
('oncession first of 250,000 acres, and then 
ol 100,000 acres more. It exercised an 
inthumce on the develojiment ot the colony 
nj) to (piitc* rt'C'ent tinu's. For educational 
[)urj)oses tlu're were tweiity-niiu! schools, 
while religious needs w(‘re {provided tor by 
eighte(‘n churches. Peace was at last con¬ 
cluded l)('tw('en the (iovernment and tlie 
newsjxiper Pr(‘ss, with which Arthur for 
yea IS had waged as bitter a war as Sir 
Kalph Darling in Australia ; alter i82(S 
('oirqilete treedom ot the Ihess ])revail(‘d. 
On tin* whoU*, Arthur and the colony could 
be satisfied with the results. 

'J'he subsequent lortunes ol Van Dk*- 
men’s Land up to the beginning ot the 
second period in Australian development, 
winch began m the same* way and about 
tht' same time for all the Colonies, can be 
giv(‘ii in a few lines. Arthur’s successor 
was .Sir John Franklin (i8jb-T84j), who 
had already gained renown by his explora¬ 
tion of the North l*olar regions. Fitted 
. « . . by his whole disj^osition lor 

^*f*'**- scientific pursuits, he was the 

Governor <! V'‘‘ 

numerous difficulties ot Ins 

responsible position, since the decline of 
Australian industries began in his lime. 
Yet he too did good .service to the 
island, 'fhe organisation of tlu‘ educa¬ 
tional system was entirely his work. He 
was further' the founder ol the Tas¬ 
manian Society, now known as the Royal 


Society of Tasmania ; he enabled William 
Jackson Hooker to comjdete his work 
on the flora of Tasmania, and finally 
initiated the study ot the geology and 
natural history of the island by encourag¬ 
ing numerous travellers. His adminis¬ 
tration was the .scientific era in Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

The brief administration ol his successor. 
Sir Eardley Wilmot (184 V 1841)) wa^ 
occupied with the struggles between the 
coloni.sts and th(' English (iovernment 
about the al)ohtion ot transportation. 
Van Dienuui’s Land had always enjoyed 
the dubious advantage ot being jirovided 
with largo ma.sses ot criminals in propor¬ 
tion to its area, 'fhe detrimental eftects 
of ])enal colonisation in its moral and 
(‘conomic bearings had tlu'n'lore been most 
noticeable there, and in 1855 there began 
a .systemiatic agitation ot which tin* objt'c t 
was to prevent convicts trom being landed 
on the island lor tlu* tuture. 

This agitation did not completely stoj^ 
even m the* succcu'ding years, and when, 
at the beginning ot the 'lorti(‘s, the 

« . iirisoners ol Mon‘t()n JLay were 

Suppression 

of Pennl 1 i i .1 1 

^ imiiK'diately flared ui) again 

brightly, ruel was added to 
the flames wIkmi, under W’ilrrot’s goveni- 
m<‘nt, J.ooo jirisoners were htouglit ov(‘i 
Irom Norlolk Island, whi('li alter 1825 had 
once more become a jieiial settleuiient, and 
when it was seen that new batches were 
constantly arriving Irorn England. Uj) to 
1844 the miml)(*r of criminals .sent to Van 
Diemen’s I.aiid amounted to 40,000. The 
most worthless of these' wt*re the Norfolk 
Lslanders, many of whom ('scaped to the 
])ush, when* the^ combined in marauding 
gangs of trom 100 to 500 men, and waged 
guerilla warfare on everyone. They 
burnt the hou.ses, killed tlie inhabitants, 
drove away the cattle, and revived the 
worst features of the old bu.shraiiging. 
This was the climax. The agitation against 
th(‘ system of jienal colonisation became 
general. A great h'ague against it was 
founded, and in the government of .Sir 
William Deni.son, who had succeeded 
Wilmot in 1846, after several years ot 
effort, transjxirtation to Van Diemen’s 
J.and was finally abolished in 1853. This 
reform was accompanied by a change in 
the name of the colony, which has since 
then been known as 7 'asmania. 



VICTORIA AND QUEENSLAND 
DAUGHTER STATES OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


T he colony of Victoria might, with 
some justice, be s)H)ken of as a 
granddaughter rather tiian a (laiiglittT of 
New South Wales,’' says Mr. J{‘nks. It 
was linally (oundt'd by sottltas bami Van 
Diemen’s I.and ; it was pun^ly Australian 
only in the j)eiiod iH'lore it was (lefimtely 
colonised. This begins with tlu' attempt 
oi ('olonel ('ollins, which \\v hav(‘ aln'ady 
noti<'i‘d, to ('slal)lish a jxmal settlement on 
the' shoK's oi J^ort Philhj) in i8o>,. Iho 
])lan tailed, with the n'sult that no one for 
more than twenty years troubh'd about a 
(ountry whu h was ('onsidered “ unj)ro- 
ductive and un})iomising.” In 1825 the 
altein{)t was K'liewed, in ('onsc'ipience ot 
the tavourable rejiorts ol Hume' and 
Hovell, and also with th(' objis't ol lore¬ 
stalling the French. The' jM'iial station of 
Duinaresq was iounded e)n Westernport, 
which was mistake'll lor J^)rt Phillip ; no 
vvater, howe\'e*r, could Jie lound. and the' 
settlement was dise:oiitinu('d 


quently grante'd, in consideration of the 
(Irc'aded encroachment ot the French. 
Henty’s success promjded further enter¬ 
prise', which was once more directed 
boward Pen t Phillip. The leader ol this 
attempt was John Hitman, a wealthy 
slu'cp larnier ot \'an Diemen’s Land. He 
startl'd in May, 18 ’,5, with several com¬ 
panions lor the south coast ol Australia, 
ins])(‘cted the coiinlry, and “ bought,” on 
Jiiiu' ()th, a couple of dozen axes, 

knives, and scissors, souu* blankets, 30 
mirrors, and 200 handkerchii'fs, with the 
stijnilation ol a yearly jiayiru'nt ot 
about i^oo sterling in goods, two vast 
territoru's comjaismg togi'ther t>oo,ooo 
acres, an area moie than the size 
of Cambridgi'shire. The conse(|uence 
was the lounding ol an association 
ol various siU tiers ol \’an Diemen’s 
laind, the Port Plnllij) Association, and 
the planting ot tlu' first settlement m 
(u'eloug. 'J'hc contract ot 


in 1828. 

rills coiK'ludes tlu' pre- 
luninaiv stage* in the history 
d the colony. Tlu'real found' 
ingot Port idiilli]), as modern 
\'ictoria was called until 1851, 
was diu' to juivate enterprise'. 
The lew iishermen and sailors 
who in the tirst half of the 
nineteenth century led a half¬ 
savage existence on the eastern 
,])arts of the south coast of 
Australia, were joined in 1834 
by a family named Hcnty, 
which settled in Portland Bay. 
The members ol it had 
already taken jiart in the 



THOMAS HENTY 
The Founder of Victoria 


sale Wtis s('ut to England ; 
the (lovc'inment naturally 
leimed it wfU'thlt'ss. It the 
countiy was English, the 
nalix’cs had no right to 
alienate thi* land without tlie 
(lovernor’s sanction ; if it was 
not bhighsh, tlu* association 
had no claim on tlu [irotei tion 
ol England. Tlu'association, 
U'alising in tlu' end that it had 
no case', wMs eonti'iU with 
20,000 acres, worth then some 
;f7,5oo. In 1831) it was dis 
.solved. In England tlu're was 
at first little inclination to 
allow a n(;w^ colony to be 


unluck}^ enterprise in Western Au.stra- founded. Circumstaiues wen*, however, 
lia, had afterwards hoped to find stronger than the will of the Govern- 
free land in Van Diemen’s Land, and ment. FAen on August 2()th, 1835, 
now% since they were at the end of their Govc'rnor Hourke of Nh^w South Wales 
resources, ventured on a bold jilunge into had {irohibited tlu* occupation of laud 
the unknowm. The special permission to round Port Phillii) without his permission ; 
settle tor which they applied was at first lint only a yi'ar later, in September, 183b, 
refused by the authorities, but sub.se- he ami the English Government saw 
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thomsrlvcs compclh'd by an iiiiexportt'dly 
larg(' iidlux ol iinini^rauls to open tlie 
countly to ('olonisatioii. 

After tills concession, d('\-elopinenf was 
rapid. The administration had in t8 
startl'd with a siii^.;le (iovi'innieiit oflieial, 
a Ca])tain Lonsdale. In the lollowinj^ year 
it was eiilaif^ed by a rt'^nilar ]>oh<'e loice, 
w'ith whom three l.nid sinweyors weie 
associated. In l8’,7 Sir l^Jobeit I’onike 
him^ell laid the loniidation of ]\Ielbourn(‘ 
and Willianistown, and in 1842 the lornier 
u*C(‘ived a innnicipal goviMiinuMit. In June, 
1841'), th(‘re W(‘ie cahmlated to b(‘ 177 
('olonists with 2t),oo() sht'ep ; two y('<us 
lat(‘r both limirt's w'er(‘ trijih'd or (jnad- 
rnj)led. At the same time the I'xpoits of 
the jxnnii^ I'olony ainonnted to /'12.000 
sti'iliiif.;, while the imj-xirts reached 
^.'115,000, As in New' South Wales, tlu‘ 
Clown lands were sold by jmblic anetion, 
exc'ept lor the jieriod 1840-1842, when llu* 
plan ol allotment at a fixed pi ice was tiied. 

Ovvinf^ to the strong 
tide ol immigration, 
by the end ol 1841 
no fewer than 205,748 
acres had been traiis- 
1 erred to fixed jao- 
prietors, and in return 
£494,400 had becni 
])aid to the land fund, 
from W'hicdi source the 
cxjx^nses ol govern- 
mi'iit were defrayed. 

This large sum illus¬ 
trates the superabund¬ 
ance of money in tlu' 
country at the time. 

Owing to the scarcity 
of workmen, wages of 
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ten shillings a day and 
upwaird were not con- 
sidert'd high. An ox 
cost from /12 to £1^, 
a horse £100 or more, 
a sheep up to £4. 

The inc\itablc re¬ 
action followed. The 
over - ])ro duct ion ol 

corn and cattle, which 
very soon aj^})e<ared, 
led in ('V('ry depart¬ 
ment to a collapse 

of prices, ending in 
a regular bankrn])t('y. 
Wages ra])idlv sank ; 
the price of an ox 

was hardly as many 
shillings as it had fetched ])onnds in 

the ])ast, and hnndieds of bnsiiu'^ses sus¬ 
pended ])aynicnt. The crisis was violent 
init short ; it w'as ended by the middle ol 
the “ lorties.” Since that time, apart from 
the gold lever, wiiich set in a little latiT, 
and th(‘ dec'laration ol the indejM'iideiu'e of 
the colony, no (‘vent of great importance 
has disturbed the develo})menl of Port 
Phillip. It made continuous but rajn'd 

jirogn'ss. In 1840 Melbourm' w^as declan'd 
a Iree ])ort : in 1844 the trade* ol the 
(olony amounted to £441.000 ; in 1848 it 
had reached £t.o4(),o()(). Tlu* jiroceeds of 
the sal(*s of land increased m proportion. 
Ol the £250.000 whic h compose'd tlu* whole* 
le'veiuu* of the* e'olony in the yew 1(850, 
more than hall came from that source alone. 
The outgoings wx'ie 40 per cent, less than 
the* incommgs. 

It is pleasant to record that gfX)d rela¬ 
tion^ existed from the first between the 
colemists and^ natives. This is ])artly 



T^E GOLDFIELDS OF BALLARAT IN 18e0 






THE BEGINNINGS OF VICTORIAS THRIVING TOWNS HALF A CENTURY AGO 
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traceable to the sensible behaviour of the 
early settlers ; it is partly due to the ser¬ 
vices of William Buckley, whoso romantic 
adventures are well known. He had been 
a convict, and had escaped from Collins’^ 
ex})edition in i(S()4, He then lived thirty- 
two years arnonf; the natives, and now 
Vv'as th(‘ mediatoi between the two races. 
We hear ot hardly any outrai^es, tights 
with the blacks, or similai occurrences, in 
the history ol Port Idiillip. The s(‘t tiers 
could (‘xtend tlu*ir sheep runs (arther and 
tart her into the intc'rioi without molesta¬ 
tion. In 1S4Q I^ort Phillip owned more 
than a.million slurj) : tlu* ('Xport ol wool 
arnoijnt(‘d to neaily T.],ooo,()()f) lb. 

This splendid groutli brought up as 
early as iS^j the question oi tJu* ])olitical 
sevauaiice ot tiu* ('olony lioin Xt‘w South 
\VaI(‘s. i\('\^erth(*less, a whole s(‘ii(‘s ot 
i(‘prescntations t(j the Publish (iovern- 
namt on the subject jrroduced no ettect. 
The colonists then, in July, i<S4<S. resolvixl 
on a st(']) as bold as it was original. Six 
rej)r(‘s(‘ntatives should ha^a' Ix'en ehuted 
to the L('gislati\'(' ('oiuk iI wIik Ii sat at 
Sydney. I lu' eandidatc's wen* retpiested 
to withdiaw tiicir applications, and the 
hhighsh S<‘cretary <d State toi the ('olonies, 
Pari (rO'y, was (dioscui as their solitary 
repr(‘s(‘ntati\'e. The srluane was, ol courscg 
a]q)arent. At th(' subsecpu'nt ehs'tion in 
October the (iovenunent iusistt-l on i)w> 


nomination of projrer deputies. But the 
object of the colonists was so tar attained 
that the separation ot the two colonies 
was now seriously consider'd m Imgland. 
The Board ol Trade took up Uh* question 
the Ministry gave way, and in the Consiitu- 
lion Act of iS'^o the si-i lltunent, niimlx'ring 
77,000 souK. was raised to an inrh'pc'ndeut 
colony under the name ot Victoria. The 
news oi this decision reached Mclbouraie 
in Nc)vcmi)er. i<S5o : but it was not until 
July 1st, itHsi, that the' ik'w oiTler ol things 
c ame into torce. 

qrri: \SLA\i) 

Tb(' exqu'dition which bad bet'll made 
]>y Oxley along tlie east coast nortli of 
Sydney liari pi'oinptt'd several altt'inpls 
al cokmisatioii. Settlenu'nts liad been 
lonndt'd al Pori Kssington, on Mt'lville 
Island, and at olhi'r ])oints, but no re¬ 
sults had been obtaint'd. When, a little 
lak'r, tilt' maintenanct' ol tht' convicts in 
\'an Dieint'ii’s Land bt'gan to eanse difh- 
eultii's. Iht'('xpediimt ot ionnding a penal 
station on Morel on Ih'iy w’as adoplt'd. 
i'his listed until 1N40. and has, under 
the namt' ol P.i isi»,iiir, remained to tlie 
piesc'nt <lay tlie seal t)l govt'rnmt'iit o^ 
tht' liilt'i (hrt'c'iisland. Jhit i1 must nt)t bt' 
legardetl as ilu' tint' niitituis of the eoltrnw 
In the lirsl ]daee tlie present't' t)l the 
})('nal static)!! tltic'rrt'tl all irt't' sett la's horn 
"oire* tln-’e : nnd ih‘\I, tlii' land in its 
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AN EPISODE OF EAKLV COLONIAL LIFE IN QUEENSLAND 
Native police under Eng-lisli officer prepaiing for an cntjaijeinent with the blacks. 


ncigliboiiiliood \v;is not ofUned tor sale. 
Oiit'ciisland at least ior its tiist 

beginniiiiii^s, showed a unique development 
Iroin lh(‘standpoint of politK'al geof,Taphy. 
It developed honi tht* interior tovvaid 
the eoast. 

yiK^ensland’s real ori^^in is frareabl(‘ 
to th(‘ s(]uatters who lollowed the tiaek 
t)t Allan Cunnin^^ham lioni New' South 
Wales to the north. They continually 
drove tli('ir lloeks on lurtlu'r iioni the 
Liverpool Idains to tlu‘ New' luif^land 
district and the Daiiin^^ Dow'iis. These; 
districts weie even then the best j)asture 
grounds in the woild, but snfh'red nuicli 
Iroin w'aiit ot access to the sea, since; 
owing to the intervening chain ol moun¬ 
tains the long de'tour liy New Soutli 
Walt;s had to be taken beloie the value ol 
tlie products could be legalised. Even the 
discovery of a ditficult mountain patli to 
Moreton ILiy w'as ol no use, since llu* 
authorities absolutely juohibited the 
squatters from any communications w-ith 
the place. A change w'as first made m 
1859 after tlie abolition of the ])enal 
station. Practicable roads were now con¬ 
structed over the mountains, ])ubiic sale 
of land was introduced in 1842, and the 
fresh stream of immigration was diverted 
into the newly opened districts. Yet 
there was not at once a marked develop¬ 
ment ; good land was abundant, but the 
labour was not forthcoming. In nine years 
less than 2,500 acres had been disposed of. 


Efforts were soon made to obtain poli¬ 
tK'al sej)aration from New South Wales. 
The retpiest was granted in 1859; the 
north-east conu'r of Australia w'as pro- 
(kmned an independt^nt colony under 
the name ol Oiieeiislaud. 

The asj)ect ol Queensland at the 
moment w'heii it leceived indejiendence 
W'as essentially difterent from that of the 
other Australian colonies at the same 
stage in their eau‘i‘r. The entire white 
])opulation amounted in i85() to only 
JO,(){)() souls, will) wt rt' ecpially distributed 
betw'een the town and the country. 
'J'here were some twenty tow'Us, ol wiiich 
Brisbane then eontained 4,000 inhabi- 
lanls, w'hil(‘ otliers of them boasted only 
of some hundreds. The so-called town 
ol Allora had only fifty-five inhabitants, 
'i'hese .settlements weie ineu‘ village's, not 
only trom the small number of their iiiliabi- 
tanls, but in lludr essential nature ; they 
did not sliow a trace ot organised muni¬ 
cipal government. The greater credit is 
thus due to the certainty and ra|)idity 
with which all the authorities adapted 
themselves to the new conditions suddenly 
burst u])on them. The example of Queens¬ 
land jiroves the high cajiacity of the 
Anglo-Saxon to adapt himself to any 
form of polity, lor the Queenslanders 
entered upon self-government without 
any such preliminary training as all the 
other Australian colonies had enjoyed in 
their gradual process of development. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA: THE YOUNGEST STATE 


W ESTERN Australia was iourulecl 
directly Ironi Kiif^land. It is true 
that a number ot convic ts had Ikmui sent 
in iSjt) trom Sydney to the wt'st coast oi 
the continent in cider to conntc'iact any 
Fnaich schemes; but the establishnu'nt 
ol the stations of Albany and J^ockin/^liam 
can hardly be termed a colonisation in 
the proper sense ot the* word. Tlu^ lirst 
r(‘al setUenumt was m i<S2(). In the 
previous year a Captain Stirling had 
])nblished a |:ilov\in|[^ ac count ol the distric t 
at the mouth of the' Swan Kivt'r, which 
induct'd the (mvernnumt to ordei Cajdain 
Fremantle to hoist the English Haf> tht'i't*. 
But lurther measures ot the Govt'rnmeiit 
failt'd from want of means. 

d'he moviujL^ sjiirit ot the private entt'r- 
])risi? which tirst started the colonisation 
was Tlioinas Peel. In ('onibination with 
others he offered to send in the' courst' ol 
tour yc'ars 10,000 free enii/.;rants to the 
Swan River on condition that, in rc'turn 
p for (he cost, which he estimated 

riva e /J,t^>o,ooo, an areaot 4,000,000 


Settlement 


JH'i'es should be assi^ncal to 


him. When the Government 
did not accc'pt this offer, IVel consider¬ 
ably reducc'd the scale ol his .scheme*, 
and this time was succc'sslul. Undc*r 
the guidance of Captain Stirling, destined 
to be the Governor of the new colony, 
to whom 100,000 acres of land had been 
promisc^d, the first band of emigrants 
sailed fnmi England in the spring of i82Cj, 
arrived in June on the .Swan River, and 
founded at its mouth the town ot Fre¬ 
mantle, and higher u]^ stream the town of 
Perth. In the course of the next year 
and a half thirty-nine emigrant ships, with 
1,125 colonists, attracted by eulogistic 
descriptions, followed the; first jiaiTy 
to Western Australia. Fentune did not 
smile on the attempt ; there was land 
enough and to spare, but there was a lack 
of working men, of roads, and of markets. 

Peel’s j)lan had been to cultivate 
tobacco and cotton, sugar and flax, to 
breed horses for India, and by fattening 
oxen and swine, to provide the English 


flc'et with salted mc'at. All this came* to 
nothing; the* c;olonists them.selves had 
hardly (‘uough to (*at, and the larger their 
landed ])roperty tin* gn'atcu' their help¬ 
lessness and clislrc'ss. Many settlers, and 
among th(*m the* Heiily laniily, let! the 
ungralelul soil ol the* colony; otliers lost 
all thc'V j)()sses.sed ; Pc*el hinisell, who had 
„ ... .sc'ttled with 200 colonists, is 


Hardships 


said to have lost /J50,0()0. Thti 


Q tti ^ lounders had, from the v(*ry be- 
ginning, never gi\'i*n a thought 
to tht* support ol Ihe iu‘w-eomers, nor had 
anyone tronbh'd about dividing tin* land 
(‘Veil loiiglily, (o say nothing of a jiropcr 
survey. It was nothing nniisiial for the 
settlins to lie lor montlis alter lb(*ir arrival 
shelteik'ss on tin* shore*, (‘Xposed without 
protection to the ‘'eorcliing Australian .sun, 
to sandstorms, and to viol(*nt downpours 
ol ram. Thus nuicb ol the* labour that 
liad bei'ii ex]H'nd(‘d on the* soil was wasted, 
while the* health ol the p(*oj)le suffeied. 
11 they wen* finally in a position to ()C(ai|)y 
the trad assigiu'd to th(*m, diflieultii*s of 
another sort In'gan. 

From Hu* very hist houi the n'lations 
betwe(*n the* s(*ttl(*rs and tlu* aborigines 
weie most liostiK* ; and tlu* aid ol a 
troo]) ol mountc'd })olict‘ was u*finir(*d lor 
the ])rott‘('ti()n ol the tornier. I'lider 
thest* eircuinstanec's there could be no 
id(*a ol progress in the s(*nse in which it 
can b(‘ recorded ol tlu* ma|ority of 
other Anslralitin colonies in their early 
days. F very thing went on very slowly, 
es[K*eially as immigration, after the first 
wave, al)solut(*ly came to a standstill. 

„ 'I'he few .settlers left in the 

^®**^®** land certainly did their ut- 
Colon most; they most energetically 

set about breeding sheep and 
horses, laid tlu? foundation of some other 
towns, and settled King George’s Sound. 
])evelo])ment in the first six years did not 
go beyond this; of 1,600,000 acres distri¬ 
buted to the colonists as such, in 1834, 
only 564 acres were under cultivation. 

Some stimulus was given to development 
by the Western Australian Association, 
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founded by Major Irwin in 1835, wliicli 
was intended to (‘iieoura^e emigration 
to Western Australia and safeguard its 
interests in other countries. Among its 
members, besides English gentlemen, were 
included some residents of ('alcutta, 
who contemj)lated the t*stablishment of a 
health resort as well as a trading s('ttl(*- 
m(!iit. The company benefited 
opment p olony in many ways; but 

Jrp*"*!*' in spite oi all aRilation it 
*,nterprise slow course 

of the economic growth. In 1840 the 
population had amounted to only ^,300 
souls ; two yc'ars before, the (olonists 
had r(‘ceived the privilege* ul sending tour 
memb(‘is to the I.(‘gislativ(‘ ('ouncil. 

The yi'ai itS4i saw the formation of 
some large* un(l<*rtakmgs to(*xploil Wt*st(‘in 
Australia. One was a limih'd coinjiany, 
founded by the Western Australian 
Association with the object of buyine up 
cheai)ly the land one e assigned to ( aptain 
Stirling, and then dis[)osing of it in small 
lots. One j)ound sterling was to be ])aid 
down lor each acre. I'his plan never 
came* into execution, 'fhe other under¬ 
takings of the same Western Au'>trahan 
Association promised gr('at(‘r success. At 
the suggestion ol the traveller, (ieoigi* 
(ii'ey, of whom we shall lu'ar moie. a 
settlement, whi('h recenc'd tlu* nami* ol 
Australind, was lonnded 111 tlu* J.esc'lu*- 
nault (hstri('l on tlu* north coast of 
(icographe Bay, some hundred miles 
south ol Perth. It was tlouiishing splt‘n- 
didly wlu'ii tlu* ('omjxiny hrokt* uj»; tlu* 
small town still t*\isls. 

The want ot labourers, which becanu* 
more urgent from year to year, drove tlu* 
colony to follow the (‘xainjile of Oueeiis- 
land. In 1845 the Council seriously con- 
t(*mplated inviting (leiman settlers, under 
the iminession that the harsh treatment 
of German iiinnigrants in the Ihnted 
States would make it easy to divert the 
stream. At the same time the ad visa- 
Co«»ic. admitting i.aupcr 

Settlers immigrants was ('onsidered. I he 
Admitted momentous resolution, 

however, was the introduction 
of transportation. According to a resolu¬ 
tion of the Council of 1846, a certain 
number of convicts, whose passage was to 
be provided at the cost of the mother 
country, were to be admitted annually, 
in order to be employed on road-making 
and other public works. The English 
Government accepted the proposal only 
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too willingly. While it did nothing at all 
to help the execution of the two other 
.schemes, it lost no time in disembarking 
shijjload after shijiload of convicts on 
the welcome new transportation territory, 
as W'\*stern Australia was officially de¬ 
clared to be on May 1st, i84(). After 1850 
“ ticket-ot-leave ” men were .sent out, 
and allowi‘d freedom of movement within 
the colony, subject to the obligation ol 
|)eriodicalIy rejiorting themselves to the 
l>ohce. 

In contrast to N(‘w .South Whales and 
Yan Diemen’s Land, the Colony of Western 
Australia was greatly assisted by the 
mtrodiK tion of })enal colonisation. By 
April, 1852, there were 1,500 transporte(*s 
in th(‘ country, hall ol whom were ticket- 
of-leave men. I'his numb(‘i implied a large 
staff of officials, and a stronger military 
force : it also ii('C(*ssitated the construc¬ 
tion of large buildings, for which the sum 
of ^8t),o()() wiis grant(*d by England alone. 
'Fhus money and life were brought into 
the ('olony. The old colonists took heart 
again, a new stream of free settlers flowed 
ill, more and mort* land was bought and 
^ . cultivated, and tlu* land fund 


„ / gn'W in an (‘ncouraging fashion. 

Saved by Coal-fields wi‘re also (hs(*over(‘d. 
Convicts . , 1 1 

guano beds wen* exjaoited, 

and sandalwood exporti*d : the* Madras 
Cavalry began to fibtain th(‘ir remounts 
trom Westein Aiistiaha, and a peail 
fishery was slartt*d m Shark P>ay. Ihider 
th(‘st* circumstances it is not wonderful 
that the white* po|mlation, which had 
only amount(*d to 5,o()() m 1850, was now 
trebled. Tlu* number ol sheep and cattle, 
as weir as the volume ot trade, showed a 
c'orresponding incrc'ase. 

d'herc* was, hdXvever, a dark side to thi.s 
bright ])ictuie. In sj)ite of the increase 
in sale,s of land, the incomings did not 
cover the exjienditure. In order to make 
good this deficit, an arrangement had been 
made by which the ticket-ol-lc‘ave men 
should be able to buy their liberty at a 
pric e* varying from £y to £2^, acc'ording 
to the length of their sentence. But in 
.sjiite of the extensive u.se which the 
transportees, who in Western Australia 
belonged exclusively to the male .sex, 
made of this jirivilege, the measure was 
ineffectual; the colony was more than 
ever dependent on liberal subsidies from 
the mother country. This had an im¬ 
portant effect on political development, 
since this financial dependence, in 
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caused bad blood in 
the adjoining colonies, 
as well as the circum¬ 
stance that many 
convicts Irom Western 
Australia, on serving 
their sentence, turned 
their st(‘})s toward the 
east. In 1804, Victoria 
raised a violent protest 
against the continu¬ 
ance of ])enal ('olonisa- 
tion in the lar W('st 
of the ('ontinent, and 
(Itmianded measures of 
n^Messiun. Finally, in 
i8t)8, th(‘ English 
(Government struck 
We.stt'rn Australia out 
of the list of penal 
coloni(N, alter it had 


MUSTERING CATTLE ON AN AUSTRALIAN STATION received ill all t),7l8 


connection with the transportation which 
suited England, was the chief reason why 
Wc'stt'rn Australia was absolutely ignored 
when a resjionsible government wasgranted 
to the other colonies. A third reason was 
the comjiosition of the inhabitants and 
their stage of civilisation in 1850. 
Even in 185(1, 41 ])(‘r cent, of the male 
population were actual or former convicts, 
and in most localities these convicts 
outnumbered the tree colonists. d'he 
number ot illiterate iiersons, excluding 
the actual convicts, reacdied 37i jier 
('ent. It was absolutel}^ imjiossible to 


t rails])()!'tees. The 
compltde ruin of the colony, which 
the colonists who liad bt'en enriched 
by convict labour ])i‘()])hesied, did not 
occur. 

It is only recently that it has bei'ii 
able to metd its outgoings from its 
own n'sources, and not until i8()0 did 
it receive self-go\'(‘rnmeut and attain 
the same footing as the ollu'r colonies. 
Hut th(i discoveiy and working ot 
laige goldfields in tlu' int('rior guarantee 
to it, howt‘\’(‘r, ])eiha]>s tlu' most suc¬ 
cessful course of any of the .Australian 
colonies. 


place a commun¬ 
ity so constituted 
on an independent 
footing. 

Western Australia 
was long in making 
uji for its original 
inferiority to the sister 
colonies. It lost, how¬ 
ever, its character ot 
a jienal colony quicker 
than was acceptable 
to the free and the 
emancipated colonists, 
who were spoilt by 
the cheap i)rice of 
labour and the sums 
of money spent by 
the mother country on 
transportation. The 
continuous influx of 



escaped criminals soon “running in” horses from the bush 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA IN DEVELOPMENT 


THK foundinj:^ ol South Australia, whirli, 
likt' Wosteni Australia, was ('ol(mis(Ml 
from Kurland, was really diu' to 
tavoural)l<‘ accounts Urcuii^ht hac k hy tlu‘ 
explorer Stm t as to thc^ conntiy scm'ii hy 
Inin at tluMuoutli of tlu' Mm ray, and to 
tlnMa'j)C)it of Captain (.'oiled Iknker, wlio 
wa^ entrusted with tla* c'xploration ol tlje 
Cull ol St. Vinec'ut. In cc)nse(]uc‘iir(‘ ol 
this, tlic' South Aiisiralian f.and {'oinpany, 
which inrludc'd, Ix'sidc'^ a numhe-r ol 
ineinhcM^ ol Ikuiiameiit, halwaid Cihhon 
W’akelic'ld, was lormed m i.ondon in 
Wakcdh'ld h;id Jtaincsl Irorn jussonal 
expc'iieui'c' the clejecds ol l{n!;hsli jaison 
hie; ]i<' saw the only iXMiudy in a 
systematic ally eonducdc'd rcanovaJ cd thc‘ 
supcMdluoiis hji'^lish population, wliich, 
in In's c)])inic)n, ])lmi,L;ed the' masses into 
clistiess and mi->c‘i y and assi-,(c‘d caime*, to 
new sc'c'nc's, such, tor cwamplcx as South 
Aust!\dia, just then eomin;4 into noticas 
Aceoi-diii” to his plan, laii^e iineultiv.ited 
A c L r trac ts ol laud should he 
Emigration lo a r,,|,„Msa(,.m 

Praised by Mill Pr'''VulcHl with 
suflieient nusuis, on the 
nndc'rstandiiu.> that it foundc'd sett Ic'd com- 
inunil ies. ddu' c'cmijiany was to indtMumly 
itscdl loi all milial expc'iicliturc' hy tin* safe 
ol land at fixed ])ric('s ; the ])rolits ahov(‘ 
that were to he a])]died to the c'ost of 
hrini;iii^i( over ]^n.^ll^h wc)rkmc*n to the* 
('olony. I'his idc'a ol an c'mi^iation fund 
raiseci hy sales ol land originated wuth 
Wakcdielcl, and was tlie essc'iihal leature of 
his system. It is discaissc'd and W'armly 
jiraiscMl by Mill in the last cha]>ter of his 
“ Political Economy.” In evc*ry c'olony 
there wt're to he ncatlu'r more* near kss 
hands available than rc'cpiircd. 

The Gov'crnincnt at first took up almost 
the same altitude toward Wakefield’s 
plans and the projiosals of the South 
Australian Laud Company as toward the 
foinidc'rs of Port Phillip. There w'as a 
reluctance to sap existing settkmicnts by 
establishing newv ones ; and, further, it 
seemed impolitic to confer legislative 
rights on a private company. On the 


othc'r hand, the influence of tlie Wakcfitdd 
family was sliong, and ])0ssihly this ikwv 
sy^tc'ui might prove more lasting than 
tliosc* prc‘\iuus|y adojited. 'flic' Covern- 
mc'iit tlu'relore, in iNjg, u seds'ed to make 
an at tempi on the lines ol Wakefield’s 
])lan. 'rh(‘ nics'iiis lor thc‘ nnck*rtaking 
were' to !)(' Inriiished by the c'omjiuny. 
« . 'fh*' diu'clion ol land sales and 

and Sales ]>lMc c'd in thc^ 

of Land hanclsol thi ee commissioners in 
J.ondon : in the colony itself 
the* (io\Trnment iVstTved the right to 
nominate a Cowrnor and some other 
C)ljjc'ials, wh’le the* rc'^i were lo he nomin- 
ah'd by llu' comj)any. It was definitely 
plc)mi^ecl tliiit no eoiudcts should he 
tiaiisportc'd troin the Ihntc'd Kingdom 
to the c'olony. 'The first tlirc'c* ships sailed 
from ICnglancl in h'ehrnaiy, TVo 

landi'd m Julv on Kangaroo Island, 
where the* ])a^-''engeis immediately began 
to I'stahhsh thc*m->e!ves on Nc*pean Hay ; 
thc' third ship, wliieh did not arrive until 
August, sailc'd to the* c'oast ol thc' main¬ 
land and the hanks ol the* Kiwr Torrems. 
I'll*' ehoic'c' ol this 1andmg-j)1ace by 
Cokinel laght sc'cmc'd to mo^t ol the nevv- 
eomc'is as unsuitable' as the choic e by them 
ol N('j)eaii Hay apjx'ared to him. In the 
next yeai. the votes ol the eolonist.s wcu'e 
finally givaai in favour of the' spot chosen 
hy Jaght ; and the building of a town, 
which, at the wish ol King \\’illiam IV., 
W'as called Ack'huck', atter his consort, 
was at oncc' hc'giin. 

The dc'vek)j)ment ol the young colony 
show.s a bright and a gloomy side. The 
Friction <-“>^i^t‘-nc'c‘ of two sets of officials, 
numerous restrictions 

Settlement thc 

ollicaals of the c'ompany, .soon 
led to such friction that the' majoi ity of both 
parties had lo be recalled. These measurcN 
exercised little influence on the jnirely 
economic d(‘velo])inent. In 1837 alone 
moie than ()o,ooi) acres of land wa-re .sold, 
horn wliich £‘43,151 accrued to the com¬ 
pany. l^p to tile middle of 183,a quarter 
ol a million acres had been sold, bringing 
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in £230,oof). In 1840 there were 10,000 showing the methods which the Brit 
settlers, who owned 200,ooo sh(‘ep and possessions in the South Seas and in Soul 11 
15,000 head of cattle. Africa should be administered. WlienSoutlj 

The ra})id and brilliant rise of South Australia declared itself bankrupt in 1S41 
Australia, like that of Victoria, was the opjiortunity was ottered him of puttin/4 
followed by a great hnaiicial crash. The his theory into practice. By his ajipoiiit- 
frenzy tor speculation in land had grown ment to be Governor in Adc'laide the 
to a ])rodigious extent ; and, although administration ot the Colonies jnactically 
o . wages reached a giddy h(‘ighl was translerred to the English Govern- 
SpeculaUon workmen <>arne(l upto nicnt. 

its Results Idly shillings a day), the profits Grey found a heavy task awaiting him. 

to l)t‘ made by speculation The treasury was empty; a host ol 
ju'oved a greater attraction and distracted officials had eaten U]) the revenue ol the 
many Irom industrial eiitcMjaise. In colony, and the burden ot debt was 
addition to this, the second Governor ol crashing, notwithstanding that some ot 
the ('olonv, ('oloiK*! (iawk'r, allowed him- the bills diawn by Gawler upon the Homi* 
self to be led into constructing huge j)ubli(' Governnuait, winch had Ixum dishoiKniretl 
buildings and j)arks, although the mothei on presentation, were iiltimat(‘ly jMitl by 
('ountry liad expiessly retiistxl to bind lh(‘ Ihatish ParlianuMit. Grey’s first stt'p 
herselt to any contributions. The colony was to discontiinu* all building not 
had very soon to rleal with a debt ol imj)erativelv nrgimt, to dismiss super- 
/^4()5,ooo. 'I'he Soul h Australian Company ffuous officials, and to lovv(‘r tlu‘ salaries 
was equally to blame with 'olonel Gawk'r of th(‘ rest. An improvement was .soon 
lor this turn ol affairs. Th(‘ head ol the aiqianml. In 1841, out ol acn\s 

comjiany, Angas, had also spedilatinl in .sold, only 2,503 had betm under cultivxi- 
a manner quite' contrary to the objects -ph T k the end ol j842 lhere 

which Wakefield had in v('w. He* invested were more than 20,{X)0 culti- 

hall the ceimpany’s cajiital in lanel, engaged Vcited,anel that with an ine-rea.se* 

in whale fislu'iy, trading, and banking, ' in the pe)])ulatie)n frean i4,()e)o 

anel ineluceel the ('e)lonists, by guarante*eing to 17,000 souls. Unfortunately for the 
them an excc'ssive'ly high interest on colony, the me)ther e'onnlry was ne)t willing 
de])osits, to entrust him with their cash, te) take over the* ivst ol the edd burden 


The e'oinmissioiieis alse) did not rightly 
unelerstand the*ii‘ dutie‘s. 'fhe* ]nie'e* whieh 
had bee'll lixe'd loi land be*lejie the* le)unding 
ol the e eilony uas (1 an acre ; huge* trae'ts 
had been disposed ol at that tignre*. Ibit 
insteaeleil raising 
the ])riee, tlu'y 
took the aston¬ 
ishing step e)! 
reducing it te) 
tw'elve shillings. 

Seime improve*- 
ment eil the situa¬ 
tion was finally 
efiefcteel by the* 
appointment ol 
Gt'orge Grey te) 
guide the colony. 

His name will 
always be con¬ 
spicuous in the' 
history of the 
British clonirs, 

but it is also lainous in tlie field of ethno- 



VIEW OF ADELAIDE IN IHiiO 


e)f debt. Gre'y was neitlu'r able nor willing 
simply te) bre'ak wath the existing liuane'ial 
metheids ; he issiu'd bills eliawn on the 
He)me Government, but einly^ a .small ])art 
e)i them wen* [laid. Tins causexl ill-feeling 
in Se)uth Au.stra- 
lia, where the 
financial crisis 
reached its height 
in 1843. Mean¬ 
while the situa¬ 
tion grew more 
t()leral)le as rich 
veins of copper 
were discovered 
and worked. 
From that time 
South Au.stralia 
h a s developed 
regularly with a 
few trifling fluc- 

LAiDE IN iHiio tuations, easily 

explicable from 
the youth of the undertaking. The pop- 


graphy. On his return from his two ulation amounted in 1848 to 38,600 
journeys through Western Australia in 1837 whites, against 3,700 natives ; the trade, 
to 1839 he had prepared a memorandum, in 1839 reached in 1849 
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PRESENT-DAY SCENES IN ADELAIDE, THE CAPITAL OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


1. Parliament House ; 2. Town Hall; 3. University ; I. The principal street. 


tlio Slim of ;fiS88,o()o, ol which £504,000 
came from exports. 

'rtie term oi oftice of George (irey. so 
haught with l)lessing for South Australia, 
ended in 1845—it was his fortune always 
to he ])lacecl in a position wtune a keen 
sight and a tight gri)) were necessary ~ 
for he was then removed to New Zealand. 
The history of his unimjK>rlant successors 
is featureless except for the efforts ot the 
colonists to win ])olitical self-government. 
When the colony was founded, the Pmglish 
(iovernment had intended to give it a 
constitution as soon as the number of 
inhabitants reached 50,000. In 184.2, 
when the system of commissioners was 
abolished, a council ol eight members, 
four of whom were officials and four 


colonists si'lected by the (iovi'inor, was 
plac(‘d under the Governor. In sjute of 
the growing prosiierity (>f South Australia, 
some yi’ars had yi;t to elapse beiore the 
Home (ioveinment- would make any 
further concession, although the interests 
of the colonists were insufficiently re])re- 
sented liy the new institution. It then 
lia})})ene(l that m 1840 the population, 
contrary to ex])eclation, amounted to 
52,000. Th(* (iovernment kept faith, and 
in 1850 South Australia became a recog¬ 
nised colony. On August .20th, 1851, a 
council ol twenty-four members met for 
the first time ; of these, iwo-thirds were 
elected by the colonists, eig^‘t—but of 
these only four might be officials—were 
nominated by the Governor. 
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SOME OF THE LEADING EXPLORERS OF THE AUSTRALIAN CONTINENT 

Flinders circumnavigated Australia in 1801 and charted much of the north coast. Burke and Wills were the first to 
cross the continent from south to north, but died of starvation on their way back (1860). Sir Thomas Mitchell, in the 
thirties, made four expeditions into the interior, and his labours were extremely valuable. Warburton crossed to Western 
Australia from the east: Sturt was another of the chief explorers, and explored South Australia and the interior in 1845. 
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THE MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF 

AUSTRALIA 


AND THE BIRTH OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


T he iuvourahlt' and ia])id devt‘loj'>nicnt 
oi th(‘ younge*r Australian Coloiiios in 
thn second half ol Die “ forties ” Jiad los- 
tered, amoiif^ tliose English stalesmini who 
were interested in the colonies, the idea 
that th(‘ same measiiic of sell-government 
should be granted them that New South 
Wales had enjoyed since 1<S4J. Van 
Diemen’s Land and Fort Philli]), which 
were in a position to metd tlu'ir outgoings 
entiiely from theii own nisomces, had 
the fon'inosl (laim to the indejxmdeiii 
control ot tlunr levenues; but vSoiith 
Australia also was rapidly ajiiiroacliing 
this same consummation. Wi'stern Austra¬ 
lia alone lagged behind. 

In 1847 these ideas took some tangible 
sha])(‘. Earl Urey, then Secretary of State 
for War and the ('olonies, ojienly expressed 
to the (iovernor ot New South Wales his in¬ 
tention of granting to the young colonies 
the constitution oi 1842 ; in fact, he wished 
lo take a further step, and to establish 
in all Australian Colonit's, by the side ot 
the Legislative. Council, an l^pjier House, 
whose memlx'is should be drawn from the 
town ('ommunities. Since a vigorous 
protest against the last two heads of the 
plan was raised in Australia, he aban¬ 
doned them, but jnit the matter Ixdore 
the Committee of the Privy Coumdl for 
Trade and Foreign Plantations. As the 
result of their deliberations the com¬ 
mittee recommended the introduction of 
_ a constitution, modelled on 

Proposes Wales, for 

Diemen’s Land, South 

Con.t.t«..ons 

and the last-named was to be separated 
from New South Wales. 

The elaboration of details was to be 
entrusted to the various parliaments; 
but the committee expressed their ex¬ 
pectation that the Customs duties and 


ICxcise would at lirst rcquiie to be ad¬ 
ministered by the British Parliament. 
At the same lime the committee advise^d 
the introduction of a uniform tariff for 
all the colonu's. The Bill, which was 
drafted in accordance wath the sugges¬ 
tions of the committee, became 
ni orm August 5th, 1850, under 

the title, “ An Act for the 
° Bid ter Government of Her 

^lajcsty’s Australian Colonies.” Van 
Diemen’s Land, South Australia, and 
Victoria -hitheito Port Phillip—received 
the constitution lecornmended by the 
committee. Western Australia had the 
pro^]H‘ct of obtaining it so soon as it 
was al)lc to defray the cost of its civil 
administration. Every proinaetor of land 
of the valium of £100, wdio was at least 
twenty-one years of age, had the* franchise, 
as had everyone who occujiied a houses 
or rented a farm at the annual value of 
£10. The customs and excise waue settled 
on the understanding that the colonial 
Governments decided their amount ; but 
no differential duties were to be imposed. 
At the same time goods intended for the 
use of English troops were not dutiable, 
and existing commercial contracts were 
not to be ])rejudiced. 

With the .A('t of August 5th, 1850, the 
chief step toward the alteration of the 
con-litution of the Australian Colonies 
W'as taken ; but it did not signify any 
final settlement. It is true that the 
receipts from the customs were giuiranteed 
to the colonies, but they were still collected 
by officials nominated from England. 
Again, the profits from the sale of the 
Crown lands were not entirely at the 
disposal of the Australians, since half 
was ajiplied by the mother country to the 
encouragement of emigration. Finally, 
the nomination of the higher officials 
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rested compjotely with the Home Govern¬ 
ment. A general agitation against the 
retention these powers was raised 
(lireetly after th(‘ introdiK'tion ol the new 
('(mstitutioii. Absolute sell-government, 
without any restrietioiis. was demanded, 
_ and the English Government 

^r*'*)"'**^* did not delay to t oncede this 
o* clamorous demand. In April, 

Restnctiofts management 

of the Customs was jnit into the hands of 
the colonies ; the lollowing year the 
application ot the ])r()ceeds of the digger’s 
licenci‘s was entrusted to them, and at 
Ihe same tune it w’as lelt to their dis¬ 
cretion to bring b(‘lore the Itnglish 
(ioveinment th('ii furtln'r wislu's a^ to the 
conijiletion ol th(' ('onstitution. At the 
end of 1^54’ fh(' colonies submit led their 
|)roj)osi1ions to tlu' (iovernment. J hose 
ol South Australia and Tasmania received 
the Royal assent at once, while those ot 
Victoria and New South Wales w^ere 
reserved to be confirmed by Act of l^iiiia- 
ment, on the ground that they involved 
('oncessions which the ('rown by itself 
was |)ow'<‘rl(‘ss to make. The confirmation 
of rarliaiiK'iit \vas granted, after some 
sliglit auKmdments had been made, m the 
year i<S55.. 

'file contents ol tli(‘ new constitutions 
mav be bnetly r('ca])itulalcd as follows. 


The most essential innovation, wdiich was 
common to all four colonies, w^as the transi¬ 
tion from the single-chamber system to 
the dual-chamber system. By the side ot 
the former Legislative Council, which was 
thenceforth the First Chamber, or UppiM* 
House, came in each case an Assembly, or 
T.owvr House. In New South Wales the 
toiiner consisted of twenty-one members 
nominated by the Crown lor life, while the 
Low'er House, according to the scheme, 
numbered fitty-four representatives, who 
\v(‘re chosen from the well-to-do classes of 
(‘lectors ]Missessing a certain income. 
At the ])resent day the number of members 
ol theUppor House is unlimited, while that 
ol the ]x)W(‘r House amounts to ninety; 
th(^se are cl(‘(d(‘xl for thn'c years. The 
('ouncil of Victoiia compris(‘d, alter the 
law’ ot 1855, thirty mcmb('rs---at the ])r('sent 
(lav lorty-eight ; tln^ Assembly, seventy- 
live (now nuK'ty-five). Both Hcuises aie 
ek'ctive in this cokmy. 'J'hc 
r members hold office tor six 

® thre(‘. years. In South 

ons 1 u 10ns C'ouncil, nomi- 

nat(‘d by the Crowm, c'onsistc'd of tw’(‘lv(; : 
tli(‘ Assembly, elected by votes, com])ris(*d 
thirty-six uuunbers : but in uS^f) voting 
w’as introduced tor the lJ))p(‘r House also, 
and the number of its nu‘inbers w'as iix(‘d 
at eighteen, d'he numln'i in the Ijjipei 



IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE GOLD RUSH ; A BUSY SCENE AT BENDIGO 






Honso was raiscnl latia lo Uv(‘nty-iour, 
foi twc*l\’(' years, and in l]it‘ Lower 
HoiNe to i'lttv-four ineinhers, elecaed tor 
three yt-ais, who were well jiaid. In 
howewer, the imniher ol rejaesentatiws 
was lowHM'ed to eij,;h1een and iorty-two. 
In Tasmania, hnally, the Council has 
ahvays ninnbeK'd ei^liteen, and the 
Asseinldy lliirty-seven representatives, 
vvho an* all eh^eted. 

In eaili colony there is a (ioveriior, 
nominated by the Crown, but paid by 
the colony. The usual term of office is six 
years. The ])o.silion ot tlie (iovernor with 
rei^ard to the legislature and tin* Cabinet 
is that ol a constitutional sovereign. 
Hut his powvr is also limited by the in¬ 
structions wdiich he receives from the 
Colonial Office. His assent is necessary 
to all Colonial l.cgislation : but a Hill which 
has received his assent, though it is then 
p inovisionally enforced as law, 

owers disallowed by the 

® ® Colonial Office. It would not 

overnors possible to discuss within 
the limits of our space the question as to 
the real influence which the Governor 
exercises in virtue of these legal povvers. 
Indeed, his influence, which in the case of 
a man of stronq character may be very 


great, is. hke that (d tin* King, rather 
j)(‘isona) and extra-legal. 

'I'he highest execiitiva* officials aie the 
Ministeis, whose number vanes (rom six 
in Tasmania to nine in New South Wales. 
TK N grant ot lull sell-govern- 

^ ment to the Australian Colonies 


Colony of 


ill the middle ot the* nineteimth 


Queensland . i i 

century, and the separation 

ol Victoria as an independent eolony horn 
New South Wales, did not complete the 
organisation and the external enlargement 
of lliis Colonial system. Since gold had 
been found in large cjuanlities in the 
district of Moreton Hay, in 185S, at llu* 
])elition ot the inhabitants tins also was 
separated from New .South Wales, and, 
under the name of Queensland, wais pro¬ 
vided with tile same self-goveniuient as 
the elder sister colonies. The Legislative 
Council contains forty-one members nomin¬ 
ated by the Crown, the Assembly seventy- 
two members elected for three years. 
Seven Ministers are associated with the 
Governor, who is nominated by the Crown. 

The growth of Queensland has !'>ccn as 
steady as that of most of the other colonies, 
The year 1806 brought drought and great 
mortality among the cattle, involving the 
ruin ot many burlinesses and private 
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individuals; the financial crisis also, at Guinea in the immediate vicinity of 
the beginning of the “nineties'" struck Australia, neither the Colonies nor Kngland 
the colony with great force. But in itself had cv(ir shown any inclination to 
spite of these blows the population has acquiie territory there. It was only about 
grown comparatively rajiidly and ])ro^pe^ty the middh* of the ’s(^venties, when 
has increased. The number ol inhabi- rumours ot (iermany’s intentions on the 
tants, which in i8bi hardly amounted to immense inland were ])n;valent, tliat the 
35,000, had reached 147,000 in 1873 ; on Australians remembered its ])ro\imity. and 
o I A* January i, 1()I3, it amounted New South Wales sug;;ester] off hand the 

Materiar*' * to 636,425 souls. This growth, incorporation ol that part of New (hiinca 
p . which is due principally to which was not subject to Dutc h suzerainty. 

rosperi y immigration, has been Kngland assimted, on tlie stipu1ati<ai that 

much helped by the policy of subsidising the Australians bore tlu' cost of adminis- 
the immigrants, ado])ted since 1871. The tration ; that they refused. The (jiu'stion, 
rich gold-fields, of which some tweiity- liowevc'r, was still disc nsscMl in Australia, 
live are being w'orked at the ])resent day, and w'hen the (iermaus n'ally threatt‘iie<l 
attracted large multitudes. The immense to lake sle])s, the Preniu'r ot Oneeuslaufl, 
size of Queensland, stndchiiig through on liis own responsibility, dc'clared that 
eighteen degrees of latitude, and the lie had take n jiosst'ssion of the eastern 
consequent variety ot industries—in the portion ot the i-land in Maieh, iSS 
sparsely-peopled north all the tropical Kiiglaiid tluai shiank Iroin phuiiig the 
products are growm, while in the densely- destiny ol so large a teiiitory in the 
inhabited south the crops of the temjierale hands of ilu' small popiilatifin ol (liieiuis- 
zone are cultivated—led .some years ago land, although the Australian ('olonlal 
to the idea of its division into tw'o jirovinces Conlerenee m December was in faN'oiir ol 
with separate governments, but a common tlie acquisition. Meanwliik' (iermany 
central administration. The twenty-first actually look ]>o>se>si(>n ol the north ol 
degree of southern latitude w’as suggested The Br*ti h ^ICngland was 
as the boundary line. p. ^ n ish to content Ik ‘rsell. on 

Western Australia was the last ot the Guinea 'vith the 

Australian Colonies to receive .sell-govern- south-east aloju*. At th(‘ pre- 

ment. The system of transportation was .sent day Ihatisli New (iiiinen is gowM'ned 
in force there until the year i8()8. Its by Ihef'ornmoinvealth as a se])aia!e('o]ony. 
discontinuanc'e did not alter the relations A'(k)V(*rnor and a ('hit 1 Justice have lieen 
to the mother eountry. The year 1870 appointed liy the Federal (iox ernment and 
saw the introduction of a Legislative' the island is a di'peaidcncy of Australia. 
Council composed of members partly The .solution ol the (pu'stion ol si*ll- 
nominated, partly elected ; but it was not gove*rnmenl w'onld certainly not lia\'(' 
until October 21, i8qo, that the previous ]>een so quickly reached had not all the* con- 
Crown Colony joined the ranks of the ditions in Australia at the b eginning ol the 
other colonics on equal terms. ItsCouiu il "fillies lieen siidflenly and ladie ally 
contains twenty-four members, the altered by tlic'^ discovery ol rich gold- 
As.sembly forty-four, all of whom are fields in various distiF ts. Gold had 
elected. The development of Western already been fouiul during flit' construc- 
Australia has only recently been more tion of the road o\'er tlu* Blue Mountains 
Iajiid, since large gold-fields of great exhiut (1814). The Government had hnslied uj) 
were discovered in 1887. The population, the discovery from fear that it w^oiild be 
Gr^nt numbering in 1881 barely unable to control the excitement which 

»>f Self- 30,000 .«ouLs, has increasecl, would assuredly be caused by its ])ublica- 
Governnient entirely through im- tion. It was only when the ojiening of the 

migration, to over 300,000. Californian mines in 1848 had attracted 
The internal development of the Colonies the attention of the world that serious 
was early accompanied by the effort to attention was jiaid to the precious metal 
spread the power of Australia beyond in Australia. An Australian blac'ksmith, 
the limits of the continent. This was Hargreaves, who had s})ent some years in 
noticeable as far back as 1869 in the California, carefully examined the moun- 
opening oi the Fiji question •, hut no real tains near Bathurst, in February, 1851, and 
oversea expansion took place before 1885. on the 12th of that month he found quan- 
Notwithstanding the position of New tities of alluvial gold in Lewes Pond Creek. 
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HOISTING THE BRITISH FLAG IN NEW GUINEA 

F ciiiiig that the Germans would take over the island of New Guinea the Premier of OueeiisHiid took 
foimal possession of the eastern portion in March 1883 Germany took over the noithern portion 
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This discovery did not remain a secret 
like the former one. The whole continent 
rang with the news, and by May dense 
crowds of colonists were flocking to the 
place. A few weeks later gold was also 
found near Ballarat in Victoria : then in 
October also near Mount Alexander, north 
of Melbourne. A f(‘w months later the 
The veins of gold at liendigo to tlie 
south were also discovered. In 


Gold 

Fever 


Oue(aislaii(I, gold was jk)! found 
niitd and in Wc'stern 

Australia not until iS8t)-ivS87. 

The effect of these discoveiies upon the 
world was indescribable. In the first 
place the whole iiopulation of Australia 
caught the gold lever. Every man who 
could work or mo\e. \vhe11i<‘r laboun'i*. 
seaman, or clerk, lu^lu'd to the gold 
w'asliings. The old s(‘ttlements w'ere sf) 
em])tied ol their inhabitants that Mel- 
bonrn(‘ for a long tinu* had only ont‘ 
policeman available. South Australia j)ro- 
duced the impu'Nsion ol a country in¬ 
habited merely by wonum and children. 
The situation was the sani(‘ in Tasmania, 
and even in New Zealaiul, Aiterward, 
when the ruwvs of the discoveries reached 
America and the Old World, a new w’avt* 
()t immigrants flooded the country, and 
the w'hole overflow ol the ])opulation 
streamed into th(‘ gold-lields. 

Under these circumstances the popula¬ 
tion ot Australia rajudly incr<‘ased. In 
Victoria, wlu're the influx was the greatest, 
the ])opulation had iiumhiMed 70,000 souK 
in July, 1851 ; nine months later that 
number w^as living on the gold-fields alone, 
and in i8()i the whole population of the 
colony amounti'd to 541,800 .souls. New 
South Wales then reckoned ’,58.200 inhabi¬ 
tants; South Australia 12(1,800: Tasmania 
()0,2oo; Oueensland had -]4,8o(>. and 
Western Austialia 15,(100. Tliis rise in 
the figuies of the pojiulation was encourag¬ 
ing to the economic d(’vt‘lopment of the 
Colonies, but it jmt the Government whic h 
... was suddenly conironted with 
D.ff.c«lt,e, ocfurn-accs i.i a very 

Caused by position. The exodus 

* “ of civil servants from their 
recently created posts was so universal that 
the administration threatened to come to 
a standstill. Salaries were doubled, but 
to no purpose ; the attraction of the gold¬ 
fields was too potent. The Governor of 
Victoria found himself finally compelled 
to apply to England for a regiment of 
soldiers, who could not run away without 
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being liable to a court-martial. The 
Government offices wrre at the same time* 
filled by tw'o hundn'd pensioned ])risou 
warders, brought over Iroin England. 

The Government was soon facc'd by 
another class of difficulties arising from 
its legal position toward the ni‘w branch 
of industry. According to the view ot 
1hi‘ legal advisers of the (joveninK'nt all 
mines ol precious nudals, wda'llu r 011 
Crown land or prix'atc property, belonged 
to the Crown. Thi*v advist‘d tiu’ Governors 
lluM'efore to jirohibit gold-mining abso¬ 
lutely, in order not to disturb tlu‘ peaei'fu! 
development ot the ('olonies. Under th<‘ 
jirevailing conditions this couns(‘l was as 
.sujKM'fliious as it w^'is foolish, since the 
means ut th(‘ disposal 0} tIu' authorilie'. 
v\t‘re absolutely insiiflicii'iit to (Milorce it. 
.Sir (diaries J'itzroy. the Governor oi New 
South W’alt's, contented hunsell w'tli 
issuing a jiroclarnation, as soon as the 
tiist find ol gold was publicly announced, 
whicli ]HM milted gohl-miniiig 011 Cuwvn 
laud oiilv on payment ol a li.\<'(l j-ios- 
})C('tmg tax ol thirty ^hillings a moutii . 
and on tlu'discovery ol levk gold claiiiu^d 

- , lor th(' (iovernmeiit ten ium 

Laws to i. I 111 

„ , ^ cent, ol tli»‘ proceeds ot work- 

**! 7 *‘.*. iiig 11 ).' <iu)i.t7. Tl.i. (.rd.T 

O I',.. 

spoiisc from the gold-diggcis, however 
much in other respects it was calculated 
to aiel the* devedeipmeiit eil the coleiny hv 
inereasing the piihhe re'semre e's. It is true 
that tlu'V agree*d to it m New South 
Wales, where' the* peilitieal situation had 
ne)t Ihh'u .so vieilently disturheel, hut iieil 
.so in Vie toiia, wheie the (ioveriior had 
alse) aelojited the enae tme'iit eil Sydne'v. 
For erne thing, the (iovernmeiit W'as iieit ' 
.so firmly e:stal)Tished there as m the* 
mother ceilony ; and Victoria had also 
nee'eived a v'cry high penentage of the’ 
roughest and meist lawless pee)|)le as new 
members ot the pojnilation. Not eve-rv 
one of them was so fortunate* as to find 
gold ; they could not jiay the high fee*, 
and began to agitate, first, again*^t the 
amount of the impost ; secondly, against 
the institution itself. The ill-feeling wai*- 
.soon univ^ersal, not only in the geild-fields, 
but also in the old settlements and towns. 

The prevalent idea was that the apjilica- 
tion of the large sums derived from the 
licences and imposts merely to the pay ¬ 
ment of the costs of the administration 
did not meet the interests of the popula¬ 
tion, and that the system should be 
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changed. A reduction of the tax did not 
satisfy anybody; on the contrary, dis¬ 
turbances in the camjxs lu'came more and 
more tie(]uent. A murder had been com¬ 
mitted in October, 1854, in Eureka Camj) 
near Ballarat. The feeble ]K)lice torce 
made somt‘ blunders in following up the 
case, and consequently disturbances broke 
^ out among the gold-diggers, 
which wert' soon aimed at 
ij the hated laospecting licence; 
Gold-fields the (iovernor 

had sent all the troo])s at hi^ disjios.il into 
the riotous district, a regular battle was 
lought on DiH'eniber ] Ix'tweeii thirty 
gold-diggers and a body ot solduas. Out 
of the ijo riotias who were captiin'd, the 
ringleadi'is wi'ie sent to Melbourne to be 
tried, but tlKue was no court to lx* loniiil 
which, in spite ol the overwhelming 
evidence o( guilt, would pronounee a 
verdict against tlicau. 

The tax (pu'stiou was settled only in 
^^855. A gold-digger’s hceiKV. ctisliiig /r 
lor the y(‘ar, was substituted lor tlu‘ 
Tuoiithlv [)rosj)ecting tax, whi('h was 
abolished. In ord(‘r to cover the lo^s ol 
revenue to the* colonial exeluMpier. an 
cxixirt duty ol hall a ciown on eveiy 
oiincx' of gold was imposed. 1 his wi^ci 
measure laid the imports primal ily on the 
suc'cesslul gold-diggei, a ]>ohey wliudi 
secured a good re(\‘ption lor thc‘ l.iw and 
satisfic'd all jiai tie's. Jk-lore the' end ol 
the year the (iovc'inor ol Victoria was able' 
to report to Loudon that quiet j)revailed 
in ever\' caiuj). 

It is not necc’ssary to lollow in detail 
the rc'speetive histones of each colony, 
bec'ause each has followed, in the main, 
along the' same line's ol |)ohtical and 
('conomic dc'vc'Iojmient. The tnrning- 
])ouil watli all wais the diseovc'iy ol gold, 
wdiich caused a rush of jiopulation from 
(beat Britain that entirely shilled the 
jxililical centre of gravity. 

The first use winc h every state made' 
of its lU'w flowers was in the 
for^** direction of dc*mocratising fiolit- 
ical institutions. The* franeliise 
was gradually rc'duc'ed until 
all disabilities from jioverty w'ere re¬ 
moved ; and, since icfoo, universal adult 
suffrage, without distinction ol sex, has Ix'eii 
established in every state exccfit Victoria. 
Every colony also has had its conflicts 
between the elective Assembly and the 
nominated Council, which have! rc.'suBed 
either in a lessening of tlic money qualifica- 
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tion of the councillor, or, a.s in Victoria 
■ and South Australia, in the rcfflacement 
ot the nominee by the elective system. 

It has been loimd by cxfiorience that 
those Ujqx'r (diambers which rest iifion an 
elt'clive basis are more funvcrful than 
those whose nii'mbcrs are nominated. 
Thus, the Legislative Council of Victoria 
has ahvays been able to assert its will in 
opposition to the Assembly ; while tlie 
Lc'gislativc' ('ouncil efl Newv South Wales, 
like' the iloiist' ol ],ords, having alwavs 
the Ic'ar <>1 “ sw'ampiiig ” bc'lore its ey('s, 
has always yic-ldc'd to the ascertaiiic'd wish 
ol the' mafonty ol electors. Disjiutt's 
between the tw'o Houses havx* gc'iU'rally 
arisc'ii over inoiU'V Ihlls, llu' Assc'inbly 
claiming that the' Lfiper House has only 
the' ])owc'rs ol llu' House' ol Lords with 
regard to tho-,e that is lo say, that it 
may reject but not ainc'ud tlie-ni, llu* 
('ouncil insisting that it has eve*r\' power 
ol a Ic'gislatiw chainbc'r, ol wdiich it has 
not be'cii c'xpic'ssly ile‘pri\’ed by the 
Coiistilutioii Act. Lsage' has ('onfirinc'd 
the (daini ol the' Assembly in this lesjX'Cl 
until it has bc'i'ome a fKirt ot the unw'iilten 
eonstitiition. The'e-oustitiition 
The Upper Victoi la exprc's^tSv fMohibits 

ouses nnd ('ouncil troni anu'uding 

^**'*‘*'^® a money Bill. This le-d to 
the* two gravc'st fxilitie'al disfuites in 
Aiislraliaii liistory. 

In i8()y the McCulloch iMinistry im- 
pose'd protective duties. The me'asure 
was re'jee tt'd by the' Upfier He-)Use‘. 'fhe' 
(Tistoins Dulie's Jhll W’as tlie'ii tacked tei 
the Apf)ro})riatie)ii Bill. dhe CouikmI 
relused le) be trie'ked in this w\iy, and 
1 ejected the Appropriation Ihll. An af^peal 
to the electors re'tnrne'd a large* majority 
in favour ol the lU'W' duties. Meantime, 
ill the absence ol an Ajipropriation Bill, 
public servants could imt be fiaid tlu'ir 
salalie's, and all eri'diUirs of the Crown 
had to wait for their money. The ingein- 
oiis device w^as then rt'sorted to of drawing 
moTU'y from a bank to pay the State 
creditors and immediately confessing judg- 
me'Tit whe'ii thi' bank sued for its recovery. 

Tlw ord(!r of the Siifireme ('ourl thus 
liecaine a warrant to n'fiay the money to 
tlic bank, by whom it was immciliatcly 
lent again to the (iovernmciit and the 
.same juoccss rcfieated. In order to fire- 
veni P.irliamentary fu'oceedings from being 
reduced to a farce, the Council, after a 
conhuence, yielded. But a similar diffi¬ 
culty arose again in 187J, when, Sir 
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Tx'! ry lu'iiij^ PnMiiK'r, the ('onncil 
it’jfrlctl a liill lor the jiayniciit ol Mi'inluTs. 
'I'liis was a^Min tackrd to the Appiopria- 
lioii F>ill, which was a^Min rfj(‘cti‘f] by the 
('ounril. The (lovernint'nl on this occasion 
simj)lv^ (U'lerrecl the payiiKMit of its debts 
and disinisstMl most ol the piddic servants. 

'rhi‘ Ml nation thus ('n'ated wa,s so im¬ 
possible that th(‘ two Houses soon ai^rct‘d 
to tern’-.. The Appropi iatioii Ihll was pas-:ed 
without the sums for tlie ])avnu’nt ot 
Membeis, and tlu' disj)ntt‘ was nderred to 
the Secretary of Stat(‘ in London. Sir 
Liraliam ILmiv and Prolessor Cliarles 
]*t'arson. a memln'r of his (kibinet, person¬ 
ally ])ref{ared a la'cjuest to the British 
(h)v^ernment to jirovide a means c>f escape 
from constitutional deadlocks, d'he Sec¬ 
retary of Stale, however, riduscd to inter- 


Severa] 

Constitutional 

Deadlocks 


fere, and thus finally estab- 
lisliod the ])rinciple ihat the 
Colonies arc absolute masters 
in their own household. In 


1880 the Connc'il passed the Bill for pay¬ 
ment of ]\fem])ers. 


Simultaneously with the aL^itation for 
fj^reater poliluad powcM's, and for tlx* same 
reason—namely, the influx of population— 
the eternal land question entered upon 
a new phase in all the colonies. Not all 


of the many thousands of immigrants 
could h(‘ employed in gold-mining, and 
many of the digg.n's were unsuccessful. 
Few matters caus(*d the authorities of 
those days more anxictv than the task of 


Employment 
Difficulties for 
New Settlers 


hnding employment for the 
new settlers. The jirivatc 
companies which, both in 
Victoria and New South 


Wales, had undcitakc'n the construction of 


railway-* jiroved in every case unable to 
complete their task, d'he Governments of 
the two colonies took over the undertak¬ 


ings. But every extension of the railw'ays 
into more fertile districts increased the 


demand for land aufl strengthened the 
antagonism hetweeu the small settler, who 
reejuired a freehold, and the pastoral lessee. 
Tht* interests ot the two classes were at that 


timi* irreconcilable ; hut obviously it was 
to tlic interest of the country to encourage 
the small settler, even at the expense 
of the squatter. Unfortunately, heated 
passions were aroused, and the leaders of 
neither side foresaw that the difficulties 


would solve themselves by the mere 
increase of population. Consequently, a 
measure was passed in 1861 by Sir John 
Robertson which showed too plainly an 
animus against the squatters. 


lOTO 
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The result was a class warfare which 
distracted New South Wales for more than 
twenty years. The princi]’*lc of the mea¬ 
sure—wliich was copied, with modilica- 
tions, by every other colony—was the ])er- 
mission to an^/ man of full age to enter 
ujxm and mark out—or, as it w’as called, 
“select “—an area ultimately fixed at 640 

A * . acres of Crown lands, whether 

A Law that ^ 

« j these were vacant or in tlie 

ncouraged squatter, and. 

]^y residence and the ])aym(‘nt 
of £1 j)cr acre, by annual instalments of oia^ 
shilling, to become its owner. While this 
measure was a measure of justici* when 
the agricultural districts near the coast 
were occu])i('fl as sheep-runs, it worked 
great hardship in th(* more remote dis¬ 
tricts, which at that time, in the absence 
of means ot transport, w'ere unsuitable 
to agriculture. A class of blackmailers 
grew u|>, wdio traw'llcd the country 
“ selecting “ a few jiicked spots ot a run — 
c.g., the paddo('ks containing water— 
j)icking out the eyes like a cockatoo, as 
it w'as called—whose only object w'as 
to be bought out by the squatter. The 
squatters, in self-defence, wore forced to 
purchase all the strategic portions ol their 
run, and by thus “ peacocking “ it they 
prevented setth'inent. 

Another de\'ice of s(‘lt-protect ion W’as 
the employment of “ iriendly ’’ selec tors, 
w'ho W'ould be supplied by the scpiatter 
with funds to make the n€*cebsary “ im¬ 
provements,” and at the end of his term 
of rtisidence w^ould sell to the station. 
Selections of this sort were called “ Dum¬ 
mies,” and such a proc'ceding was made a 
misdemeanour. Yet, so powerless are law's 
when they make offences of wliat th(‘ 
community regard as legitimate methods 
of .self-defence, that though “ dummying ” 
has been notoriously juactised on almost 
every large station in New' South Wales, 
only one jx'rson has l)een convicted ol tlie 
offence, and he by his own contession. The 
« difficulties of the situation weie 

of Land increased by the .selector being 
Difficulties 

])ass m respect of his lioldmg 
before it was fenced. The selector alleged 
that the .squatter drove his sheep on to his 
holding ; the squr tier, in his turn, .said that 
they were driven there by the selector, who 
wanted to make out of a lawsuit the money 
which he would never get out of his land. 

By 1884 the situation had become 
intolerable. The climatic conditions and 
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the })otontialitics of the different portions 
of the colony had become better known, 
and the railw^ays had been driven far 
into the interior. It w'as .seen that while 
640 acres w'ere an excessive holding in the 
rich agricultural districts of the seaboard, 
they were wholly insuffieient to provide 
a li\ing in tlu' pastoral districts. The 
colony was ('oiise(]uently di\ided into 
three districts—('astern, central, and 

wTstc^rn -W'hich wh'H' ])la('ed under the 
charge ot local hoards, and a special 
tribunal was appoink'd to sc'tlle disputes. 
The pastoralists in the east ('in and ('('iitral 
divisions w'erc giv't'ii a tiltei'U-years tenure 
of halt their runs, while tlie othei hall wa'. 
throw'll o])eri to si'lectiou. .\ew^ temin s 
were introduced in th(‘ lorm ot long 
leas('holds, undt*r varying conditions, and 
conditional purchase's ('>{ tlu' ire'e'hold wcif 
forbidden iii the wt'steiii district. Tliis 
measure was amended in and i8q;r. 

when the old lend bciwee’ii s('!t*e1or and 
.s(piatt('r ma> Ix' said to have died oul, 
'I'lie w'(x>l ipdii^try is still tlu' niaiu^ta\ 
ol Australia, but pastoralists have h'ani! 
the value ol agiiculturc, and experiemr 
has ])r()ved tliat e\'(‘n the nu¬ 
ll ke'ly lands ol till' w ('stern 
district can be madi' to grow 
w’tu'at prolitaMv. 'I'lie demand 
foi land, howevi'r. in the rii li.-r distruks d! 
('ach colony, which weie naturally tiu' tirsl 
to !)(' held in Irei'hold by the eaily sett lei-, 
is still beyond the supply, and i‘\'(‘r\ 
Government lias had toconsidei uu'asures 


Evils of 
L&rge Land 
Holdings 


for breaking up the exi'essive estates held 
by jn'ivati' owners whose w'ealth makes 
them indilferent to using them most ])roiit- 
ably. 

The otlu'r slaU's avoided tlii' ])i'incip,il 
e\ils of the New' South W'alcs I.and Acl by 
thiov/ing ojX'u only spi'f itied areas for 
lr«'e selection, or ]x*ovidmg that only 
.surveyed lands should be opi'ii to this 
lorm ol acquisition. No other state, 
however, has the same variety or extent 
ot good lands as New' South WaU"-. 

The fiscal question divided parties in 
all the Australian states within a few years 
of the grant of responsible government. 
The caii.se wxis again the number of new 
immigrants and the nei'essity of finding 
employment for men who were tired of 
gold-digging. Professor Rabbeno has 
observed that the movement towards 
Protection is synchronous with the absorp¬ 
tion of the more fertile public lands by 
private owners. This was certainly the 
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case in Victoria, where the good agricul¬ 
tural land is comparatively a small area, 
the freehold of which had passed into the 
hands of a few very wealthy men. At lirst 
employment was found on public works, 
« . . which were constructed out of 

eginning Government loans and the pro- 

Pour 

Victoria entered the London 
money market lirst and sold fier lands 
earlier than the otlu'r coIoiiun. She was 
thus the first to be ('onijX'lled to adopt a 
protective jKdicy. New Soutli \Val(‘s lived 
longer on loan money and sold more acix's 
ol land. She had also a low tarift, which 
was only incidtsilally jaotective. 

The relati\'e })rogress of the two states 
was for a long time the classic exaTn])le 
used by Free Traders and Prot(‘(dionisls 
alike, ai though they did not quote th(‘ sanu‘ 
figures, to ])rove the supvaiority ol a Fie(‘ 
IVade ])olicy. Now, howt'wr. that since 
iqoo New vSouth W’ah's has conK‘ uiuka* the 
j^rotective tariff of tlu' ('ommonwealth, her 
progress has bec'U so much more ra[)id 
that it is evident that her ajiparent superi¬ 
ority over Vic toria in the early days was 
due to natural causes, and not to her 
fiscal ])olicy. The controx ersy has ceas(‘d 
to be a h\'e issue in Australia since the 
rommonwealth detinitely adopted a pro¬ 
tective tariff, which has lieen approved by 
the people in two (ieiieral hdections, and 


has, on the public admission of Free 
Traders, come to stay.” One result lias 
b(‘en to stimulate immigration by the 
establishment of new industries, h'vcu'y 
year sees the establishment ol branches 
of Euro])ean or foreign factories to supply 
th(‘ goods whi(‘h, iirevious to the taritt, 
wer(* imported. 

All State aid to n'ligifm was withdrawn 
in New South W'aks immediately upon 
respousibli' goveruim'ut. In the (Uher 
colonies it never existi'd. In every colony 
education is compulsoi y. Keligious teac'h- 
ing IS givt'ii in New South W'alfs upon the 
Irish national systcan. In \'i('toria it do(‘s 
not lorm j)art ol the cnrriculnm. A right 
ol entry is givtai to the cK'rgy ol an\' 
denomination during school hoiiis to give 
K'hgious instriirtion to tln' puj>ils ot his 
persuasion; but this is lanly availed ot 
exc(‘pt by the Church ol hhigland. Sei'ond- 
aiv and t('chmcal schools exist in all th(‘ 
capitals and in some ol lh(‘ laigi' towns, 
d'he Stat(‘ gives bursaries, which take' a 
(hild fiom till' Slat(' school. 


Conditions 
of State 
Education 


through th{' intiMUK'diatt', to 
tlu' unixersilv. 'flu' s\-steni ol 


teaching, and the curiKmlum ol 
the State schools, is antiquatcah and <'()iild 
be much improved. I'rom motivi's ol eco¬ 
nomy, the^ pu])il teac'hcT system is (‘ncour- 
aged, and its evils aie apparcait. 'fhe 
Rfiinan Catholics have (‘stabhshed sc'jnirate 



A RED-LETTER DAY FOR THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 


Kiinf, S>'cluey 


Federal Procession of February 1,1901, passing Sydney Post Office, where an illuminated map of Australia was exhibited. 
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schools, and their alleged desire to 
get State assistance, either directly or 
by the syslem of ])ayinent by results, 
has led to strong sectarian divisions, 
which have always to be reckoned with 
in an election, though they are not much 
s]X)ken of. 

h'roin 1877 to i8()0 large sums were 
sjx‘nt by all the states in assisting im¬ 
migration. Emj)loym(‘nt was found lor 
the newcomers on 
railways and other 
jjublic works, whicli 
wt'ce constructed 
out f)f moiK'ys l)or- 
row(‘d in J.on don. 

The ])t‘riod was on<' 
ol immense j)ro>- 
jH'iity, and large 
sums ol Englisli 
money W(U'(‘ in\es' 
t(‘d, on de})osit at 
call, or lor short 
penods. with the 
Colonial banks, at 
rates of intei(*st 
Irom 5 }K’r cent, to 
7 jx‘r cent., which 
Wv'ie lent again by 
the banks tin mort¬ 
gage fur lixed 
terms to scjuatteis 
wh o 1 e (j u 11 (‘ d 
money lor im¬ 
provements or lor 
the juirchase ol 
th(*ir runs lor jiro- 
le('tion against 
selectors. So long 
as loan mom'vs 
\v‘W ])lentihil. tluMV was no danger m 
this jiroces-. ; but wlu*n boirowing was 
reduced and theie caiiu' a cycle t)f 
bad st'c.sons, the banking resources ot 
the colony were unecjual to the strain, 
and a crisis occurred in 18(^2, from the 
efleets of wnich Austialia i.s only now 
reco\aTing. 

Simultaneously with this sliock to the 
credit of Australia, a portent apjH*ared in 
the political lioiizon which was at first 
sight no less terrifying to foreign capi¬ 
talists. Australia had always bt'cn demo¬ 
cratic—she had introduced the ballot, 
triennial Parliaments, and Universal 
Suffrage—but it was not till 1892 
that a distinctive ** Labour Party ” ap¬ 
peared in th(i New South Wales Parlia¬ 
ment. This political organisation was 


the outcome of an unsuccessful strike, 
which, beginning with the refusal of a 
shij)owner to reinstate an officer, spread 
sympathetically throughout the ranks of 
orgauis(^d labour. 

It was met and defeated by an equally 
extensive organisation of employers. 
Beaten, defeated in the strike, the labourers 
sought their revenge in politics. It 
must, however, be admitted, looking back 
over a period 
ol sixteen years, 
that th(i work r)f 
the ]>arty has been 
inadequate, by 
comparison with 
th(‘ ex('essive hopes 
of its members and 
t he n n (1 i g n i fi c d 
alarm of its oppo- 
iKuits. The Labour 
l’art\% indeed, war, 
n(?ver a party of 
revolution, and is, 
inch'od, op])osed at 
th*.' elections by the 
vSocialists. Its in¬ 
fluence certainly 
quickened the pas- 
s.ige ot a measure 
establishing old age 
})(‘nsions of ten 
shillings a week to 
every ]>erson over 
sixty-hve (i89()) ; 
and Women’s v^uf- 
frage (1901) also 
owes much to its 
siqiport. But for 
the most part it 
lias advocat<*d measures whicli found place 
in the inogramme of one or other of the 
established parties. 

The chief nuM it of the T.abour Party lies 
not so much in what it has accomplished 
as in the s]>irit ol greater earnestnes.s and 
sincerity whi('h it has introduced in 
Australian politics. Among the measures 
which owe much to its support is the 
Industrial Arbitration Act (1901), which 
])rovides a tribunal which is empowered to 
deal with all matters affecting the condi¬ 
tion of any industry, vvhenev’er a dispute 
arises between employer and employed. 
This court can declare a minimum wage, 
and, under certain circumstances, direct 
that preference bo given to unionists ; an 
order affecting the particular dispute may 
be made a common rule of the whole trade, 
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SIR HENRY PARKES 

Fornifiily Premier of New South Wales and the father ot 
Australian Federation, which was consummated Jan. 1, UH)1. 


MELBOURNE EXHIBITION, WHERE THE FIRST FEDERAL PARLIAMENT MET, ON MAY {), JOOl 

It was first hitended to hold th ' ceremony in the Melbourne Parliament building, but owing to space and other 
reasons the Exhibition Buildings were finally selected. The landing of the Heir Apparent on the soil of federated 
Australia was the occasion of a memorable outburst of united welcome from the six colonies, all petty colonial 
jealousies being forgotten. Receptions at Parliament House and the opening of the first Federal Pailiamcnt followed, 


in onltT to j»r('V(‘nl any (.•niploNaa* ohtaiiiiii^ 
.111 advantaj^c byniotliods wliudi tlu‘ court 
may have dt'clanMl untair. This iiK'asurc, 
wliK'h depends !aif,a‘ly tor its siieee^s u])on 
sympathetic admim''tratioii, lias, sime 
1004, hct'ii administered by a ministry ol 

. piol('ssed fiK'niK's —uho ha\e 

Arbitration ' . , . 1 . , 

. w . iH>lJio\\( \ er, N'tnitiired to i(M)t“al 

in Labour , , 1 4 1 / 

p. . 01 ami'iid it—and it has lu'cii 

cli[)}ied ot iniieli ol its UMdulness 
hy the judieial dtH'isions ot a eonrt, some 
memhers ot wliiih have not lu'sitated to 
loif^et tlieii judicial position and denounee 
its principles and iiudliods. d'lie A( 1 lias, 
lio\v('\ ('r, l)('en thoiou^hly sueies^ful in 
pultiiif^ down sweatin^c and, even in its 
crippled eondition, lias |)revented sliikt's. 
By on<' ot its clauses, to strike or lock out 
before invokin,i; tlie pirisdietion of a court 
is made a misdemeaiKnir. It has not l)een 
found in Ncv\ Soutli Wales that the woik- 
men refuse to obey the order ot the court. 

In 1SS5, at the request of all tlie colonies 
hut New South Wales, tlie Imperial 
Parliament jiassed an Act estahlisliing a 
Federal Council consisting of del(*gates 
liom the several colonies who were em- 
powi'ied to legislate on certain matters of 
common interest, and also had a limited 
anthorily in respect ot internal affairs. 

riiis council, which met annually, 
never fulfilled the hopes of its founders, 
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among whom !\lr. James Service (\'ietf)ria) 
aud Sir Samuel (Griffith ((hieeiisland) 
wer(‘ the child. New South \Vales, undiM 
the guidance ot its great stattsman, Sir 
Henry Parkes, retust'd to join tlu' move- 
miail, on the groiiiifl th.it the powei lessiass 
(d the coimeil to enloiie its (leeu'es would 
have one ot two results (‘ither only 
triwil matti'i's would he biought helore it, 
or it W'ould ('onu' into ('onllKt with the 
st.'haN, In I’ilher I'aM' tlu‘ (ouiu'il would 
e\eite pre]udic(‘ against the iiion' ('ompleti' 
union which was always hetore Sir Henry’s 
eyi-^. In iScqi^ir H. Parkes, m the taei* 
ol gre.it ohstmles laiist'd hy (he anta¬ 
gonism ol the Wetorian Ministers, wlio 
resented his holding aloot from the Federal 
Council, assembled the representatiytes ol 
all the colonies, including N\wv Zealand, 
to Sydney, and obtained their agreement 
to jireseiit projiosals for federation to their 
several Parliaments. The main [principles 
Fftther ])ro])osi‘d union weri' 

of Federal hy (he assembled 

Movemeni in open debate, and 

ujpon the resolutions so arrived 
at measure was drafted by Sir Samuel 
Griffith and Mr. A. Ingles Clark (Tasmania) 
which has remained the substance of the 
present constitution. Various untow^ard 
circumstances prevented this measure 
being discussed in the New South Wales 
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Parliament, and the other colonies waited 
upon New South Wales. Sir H. Parkes 
went out of office, and the Ministricj.s which 
followed were opposed to union. But 
the })opular interest in th(' movement 
had been kej)t alive through the unflagging 
(*\ertions of Sir Edmund Barton, and Sir 
Henry l^irkes announced his intention 
(i 8()4) oi moving in the matter in Parlia¬ 
ment. Mr. Reid, the leader of the Pro- 
' incialists, w'as then in office. He cleverly 
anticipated Sir Henry’s attack by adopting 
a suggestion which had btum made by 
Sir John Quick that a constituent conven¬ 
tion should be eli‘cted to liame a draft 
constitution. Sir Ihmry Parkes was not 
elected to th(‘ Parliament oi i8()5, and 
Mr. Reid was in no hinry to hasten tlu* 
k'deral mox’enu'nt. 

The Convention, which consisted of tcm 


Convention 
in Favour of 
Federation 


re])U‘sentativc‘s elc'ctc'd Ironi 
each state, mc't in Adc'laide in 
Ajiril, iS()7, and was adjourned 
to Sydney, and again to Mc‘l- 


bourne, where its labours were hnallveom- 


pleted in May, i<S()(S. Thc‘ mc'asure, thus 
pv'issed, had to bc' ado}>ted by a ])lehiseite 
111 c'\eiv state. Tlu' Piovineialist Ihulia- 


inent of New South Wales endeavoured to 
secure its rejection by ic'quiriug that li 
there were not 80,000 aifirniative voters, tln‘ 
measure should he considered lost. As the 


Federation 

Finally 

Secured 

l^reach of 


total number of anticipated 
voters was between 170,ooo to 
200,000, it was thought that thi< 
device—which was a flagrant 
th(‘ agrc'cment made* by Xc'w 


South Wales and the other state's that the 


question should h(‘ deeidc'd by a majority-- 
would finally stifle the moveanent towards 
union. Howc'xer. in sjiite of the latter 
o])j)ositionoi Mr. Reid and tin* I^'ree 1 'rade 
])arl3^ a maiority of votes werc^ ca-t ioi 
the Bill, though tfu' miiuher was 5.000 shoi t 
of the required inininuim. Some trilling 
alterations W('ic‘ then inadi' in the text 


(u the dralt Bill, and in t 8()() it was again 
submitted to tiu' pot)ular \'ol(‘. On this 
occasion tlu* majority cAceedc'd llu' statu¬ 
tory minimum, and N(‘W South Wal(‘> 
fell into line with the other state's, to the* 


ele(‘)> rese'iitment of the* j)re)vineial Fre*** 
Traders. The: Commonwe'altli thus lorme'd 


was proclaimed on January’ 1, i()oo, and 
the historv oi theseve'ial states has from 


that date* me*rel\' a !o al int-’O'd. 



BIRTH OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH: THE SWEARING-IN CEREMONY 

Standing beside what are now priceless memorials to the Australian people, the table and the inkstand used by Queen 
Victoria when she signed the Commonwealth Act, Lord Hopetoun, the first Governor-General of the Commonwealth, 
swore: “ I, John Adrian Louis, Earl of Hopetoun, do swear I will well and truly serve our Sovereign Lady Queen 
Victoria in the office of Governor-General of the Commonwealth of Australia, and that I will do right to all maimer of 
people after the laws and usages of this Commonwealth without fear or favour, affection, or regard. So help me God.‘ 
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AUSTRALIA IN OUR OWN TIME 


BY THE HON. BERNHARD R. WISE 


N ot only is t]u‘ island ('oniiiunit ol 
Australia ('(iiial in sj/n, and as v:ui(‘d 
in dinialr, as Knrope witliout Sihoria, or 
as thr rnilL‘d State's without Alaska, 
hut the wido distance's aic already dc- 
ve'lojaiiiJ^ dirie'ivnt lypi's m the' sc\'i‘ral 
state’s. Ni'Ve'i thi'lc'.s. In’iiesath this elivea - 
sity these is an niKle‘cl\ iiil; nnitv. 

In no e^ountrv m the* woilel is tlu’ie’ le‘^s 
aehnixtiii'e’ ot laes’s. Australia is ('om- 
jili’te'lv British. Ol the' total ])e)))nlati(ai 
take'll at the easisiis of 3 ()T 2 - d'5T>.7dO - 
onlv ir)r),()5<S w’ciX' horn enitsidt* 1h“ 
British Jhnpire'; 4,.1^^781 m'lv heiru 

within the' ('onnnonwcallh. ('e)ntrast this 
with ('anada anel he'r nnlhon h'lcne hme*n, 
or with South Alrica. whe'ii' tlie* Kn;.jlish aie 
outnumhcre'il hy the' Diiteh. 'I'his honie)- 
ge-ne'ity ot rae'c, tei^ctlu'r with its m‘o- 
f^raphical situation, Australia Us 

^rcat ini])e)i1an{'e' as a unit ol the einpiie. 

Bv Us ]^e)^Uion it ceiininanels 
tlu' trade.' loute hetw’ei'U 


Dominant 

British 

Element 


AiiK'riea and Asia, and is the 
tioiUie-r ot the' empire on its 
most vulnerahle'side' the'Far East where', 
unek'i'its improveel nniitary syste'in. it eeailel 
land a 1ully-ee|uippe’d military unit within 
thirty elays eit the' oiithreak eil elisturhaiiea'. 

Australia’s jilace in the' line' e)t llie; 
empire’s deienc;e imist elepe'iiel, iiie'vitahly, 
U])e)n the' le'inper oi her jx'ople. The lirst 
or second eir thirel ge'iU'ration of iiativo- 
horn Australians may he, as tlu'y are iienv, 
British in cve’iy iiistine'l ; hut ace'e)Liiit 
must always be taken, in e emside'i ing the 
future, of the' disinlegialmg inihu'iiee^s of 
lime auel distance'. As Australians out¬ 
grow the some'wliat de])re‘ssiug ielea of 
clcpende'iicy they are taking to the iiewe'r 
and more stimulating ide'a of Nationalism. 

In this mood, and having this ide'al, 
they aim lirst, as being their immediate; 
duty, to develop AusB ahr. The;y wonlel 
have an Australian navy. Already— 
thanks to the exertior.s ot iJie Labour 


Party- the*v are' loiming a eilize'ii armj, 
hase'd on mnve'isai se'rvne. 'J'liey frame 
their (aiitts solely in e)rfli'r te) dt'vvleip 
Australian infhistric^, to inaiiUairi the' 
Australian mai ket lor Australian wenk- 
men. 'Ihi* Australian holds that in thus 
stre'iigtheiiing Australia he lu'lj)s the 
e’mj)ne. 

It is eifte'ii said that Australia ne’glerfs 
her re'-^ponsihihlies hy diseonraging the 
growth e)i ])e)])nlation. Jt is true; that 
an exeaisional and irresponsible vve)rkiug- 

tu r sjieake'r may, at timers, 

Orowth of 

National tllemsclve^s ” ; 

* hut it is not true that there is 
any geu'-ral te’ude'ney among Australian > 
e'ltlier to check population e)r te) (lise:ourage 
iminigiation. Critics should reinemher the 
inniK'nsity e>f the; emiUine'nl, and that its 
t)hysieal e'haractenstics liaxe ]>reve;nted 
the spre'ad ol settlenu'ul. d'heie were 
tlire'c stages of settleme'iit in Australia— 
first, of the (eitile* lands Ix'tw'eeii the 
mountains anel the sea ; se'e'ondly, e^f 
llie' iiplanels ; thirdly, e)l the great jdains 
he-yond. Faedi ne'w^ stage was re'nde'.re'd 
pe)ssihle' only hy a le)ng e.XjH'i K'iie'e. The 
weste'Tii ])iains, e)ii wdiieli the* he'st wheat 
now grows, w'cre' lhe)nglU le)r many years 
to he nnsnilahle. lor setllenu'ut ; anel 
two ge'neratienis c‘la])sed lH'1e)re it was 
diseovereel that salt-hush was iex)d for 
slu^ep. F'vcn nejw the immense’ distance 
of the intenioi' fre)m the sealToard ])racti- 
('ally blocks it fre>m settlers, so that the 
lull capacity of Australia wall never bv; 
knowai until the Conunonwealih coti'- 
plele's t\vx> traliscoiUinental oadwapys ~ 
irom cast to west, and from noi lli to soul in 

Accordingly, if we' would estimate 
Australia in re;s])e‘cl of inea casc ol popula¬ 
tion wa' should hear in ininel the slow and 
gradual shifting ot agriculture fre)m the 
coast towards the west. More than half, 
or 56 per cent,*, ol Australia i.s still empty 
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and in tlie larj^cr stales, siudi as South 
Australia and West Australia, the pro- 
]x)rtion of piTuiaiieiit to temporary occu- 
j)ation is very small. Taking Australia 
as a whole, the average population to the 
square mile is oiilv 1*52. Victoria, being 
the sinalU'st, is11u*mo^t densely populated 
state ; but slie had in 1^12 only a popu- 

c lation of is'ii to tlu‘ s(]uare 

Sparseness , .p. ^ t , 

f . mile. J he (barge against 

° f . Australia ot lu'r nndnlv small 
l)irth-r:ite is iu)l \’(‘1 ])rov(‘d. 
Not that the late has tallen oft in 
(omparison with tin* years from 1S50- 
iSSo ; but e\’en m 1(105 it was at the rate 
ot 24’4'i per thousand, which doi's not 
rom])ai(‘ untavouiahl\- with otlu'r countries 
ot a similar standard ot civilisation. 
Prohablv th(‘ ap])aient decline is due to 
tlui eaiher ia1('s lu'ing abnormal, owing 
to the raj)id intliix o! young (‘inigiants. 

Tiitil icS'Sj all the* colouK's assisted 
immigrants. The large intlux ot new*- 
('omers. and the construction ot public 
woi ks out (d loan moiu'vx led to great 
speculations in land, wath Knglisli moiu^y 
d(‘posit<‘d at call. In (oiisc'fpuaice. first 
the building so('i('ties (iS<S(j iK<)i), and 
s(*(()udly th(‘ banks, with lew' ex('e])tions. 
stopped payment. Ihiblic w'orks wtna* 
stopped and ])iivate ext)enditure ('ur- 
tailed, d'he distress led to labour troubles, 
which w'eie no sooner I'lided than Aus¬ 
tralia entered upon the worst and most 
]»i()liacted drought c‘\er know'll. In i()oo, 
ioi tlie tiist time smt'e the bank tailun's, 
there w-as an (‘\c(ss ot arrivals ovit 
departur(‘s, and with tlu* return of good 
seasons (d'toils an' being made by all the 
states to eiu'ourage settlement and im¬ 
migration. 

And, ind<H'd, there is no country which 
holds out better j)rosj)ects to tlu* immi¬ 
grant. d'h(' climate is as various as that 
of Ihirojie, but it has no extremes ol heat 
or cold. It ranges lor the most part Irom 
sub-trojucal to temperate ; from the land 
. of the mango and grenadilla 

Off through the 


stoppe(i 

stopped 

tailed. 


Attractions 


Immigrants 


sugar-cane 


eastern coast, to the ])()tat() 
fields ol Victoria, and the snow of the 
Australian Alps. There is no industry 
connected w'ith the land in (dder countries 
which cannot be carried on ]:>rofitably in 
Australia. Whatever an immigrant has 
done in other lands he may do in some 
part of Australia. Nor need he be 
trightened by the bogey of drought. 
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Exiierieiice is teaching that drought can 
be fought by the storage of water and 
easilage. 'fhe destructiveness of drought 
in the past has bt'en mainly due to over¬ 
stocking and the recklessness engendered 
by good .seasons. Further, drought chiefly 
affects the interior and the coastal regions. 

It is true that the population ol Aus¬ 
tralia is too much concentrated in the 
capital cities. Ol the 4,540,739 peo])le 
numbered in the 1912 census, I, 0 ()(),i 8 i 
lived in the cajatals. fhe eanses of this 
abnormal eoncentration are, ilr>t, the 
centralised administration of the several 
states, w’hich grew out ol a military 
eornrnaud, and not, as in the Tnited 
States, out ot a town-meeting ; secondly, 
the (‘eonomic condition ot the country. 
'J'he primary industries are still the 
])niieipal industrit^s ot all the states, 
and their laodiiets are e\port(‘d. The 
sea-lwne trade of Australia is out (‘1 all 
proportion to the averag(' ol other 
countries, so that it is inevitable that tlu' 
population should crowd into the eitic^ 
W'hen the bulk ol the ])eoj)h' live hy 
exports and nrqxnis. As manufac'turing 
. eoiiqx'tes wath the extractive 

I j* mdiistries, the ])r()]X)rtioii he- 

Industrial , , p 

Conditions tweeii town and country jxqm- 
lalion will Ix.^'orne more 
reasonable. It must also be remembered 
that d was the policy ol {‘veay Stat(‘ 
(iovermnc'iit to draw' all trade to the 
(‘apital city. 

It has been aptly lemarked that, 
“ strictly sjx'akiiig, Australian states lu'ver 
resembled distinct slates, 'frade, geo- 
graj)hy, Iinglanrl, and ‘ the crimson thnaid 
of kinshi]) ’ made them one from the first.*’ 
Obviously, too, tlu' barriers ot inter¬ 
colonial trade, ol six distinct tariffs, and 
the need for defence against torc'ign 
aggres.sion, were strong motive towards 
union. But they W'eie not siilficicaitly 
powerful lo overcome stale jealousies. 
It was left to vSir Henry Parkos, by the 
battle cry, ** Australia for the Australians,” 
finally to rouse the people to a .sense of 
their responsibilities. This cry, like vSir 
Edmond Barton’s ” A continent tor a 
nation, and a nation for a continent,” was 
idealistic without being visionary, and in 
inculcating respect for a larger self, made 
men think more kindly of their past lives 
and of the great future which lay before 
them. The provincialists showed that 
they felt instinctively that they were 
fighting the new spirit of nationalism 
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by the title of Colonists’ Defence League, and to interpret and ])rotect the Con- 
which they gave their organisation, stitution. Any law passed by a State 
Colonial dej^endency was, indeed, dying Parliament, in conflict with a federal 
in the last ditch, and a new idea of law or with a constitution, is to that 
em])ire, almost unnoticed at the time, was extent void ; but in other respects the 
springing into life. states retain full power of legislalion. 

The opposition was naturally greatest The Federal Parliament has two Houses, 
in New South Wales, as being the oldest The franchise in each state for cither 
colony, and was increased by the attitude _ . House is that for the Lower 

of the Free Trade Party, who, placing of^FcderaP state. The Federal 

their fiscal dogma before all else, refused Parliament elected by the state 

to join the union except on the impossibh* voting as one constituency : 

terms that the smaller colonies ~ which, is small, sexennial, and has six members 
unlike New South Wales, had long used from each state. The Federal House of 
up their revenue from waste lands— Representatives is triennial, is twice the 
should abolish their tariff. In the mean- size of the Senate, and contains repre- 
tinu‘ a convention of ten delegates from sentatives from each state j^roj^ortioiiately 
each slate had prepared a Constitution to its population. The orignnal ten oi 
lor submission to a referendum. Th(‘ twelve topics of common interest are 
Hill was approved by a majority in every expanded into forty-niru', and include 
state after the difficulties, already di* relations with Pacific islands, laws as tc 
scribed, which it met in New South s])ecial races—if not aborigines ol federal' 
W'ales. But at the elections for th(‘ ing stales—and laws to jirevent strikes 
following year. New South Wales returned Inter-state duties and preierences arc 
only three Federalists out of sixteen abrogated. Provision is made tor accept- 
members, and had henceforward, under ing and governing surrend(‘red and ac- 
the influence of its Press and jioliticians, (juired territoiy, and for car\’ing new 
^ .. maintained a consistent ly anti- states out ol old states with the c-onsent 

**|®*‘‘*®“ f lederal attitude. 'I'his inter- ol the latter. Appeal to the judicial 
F state jealousy, which is un- (ommittee of the Privy Council is main- 

e era ion joi'tunately felt more or less in taiiuxi, but modified, 
other states, though nowhere to the sann‘ I'he financial clauses of the Constitution 
degree as in New South Wales, determined are the least satisfactory, and are, for the 
the fcjrni of the Constitution. In the choice moment, causing great friction. The 
between the Aineiican and the Canadian problem Ixd’ore the framers of the Con¬ 
forms, the American was ntxx'ssaril)' stitution was to ensure inter-state free 
adojited to mec*t the susceptibilities ol trade—which involv(‘d a common tarill 
the difl'erent states, ('onsequently, the under the control of th(‘ Commonwealth — 
Commonwealth has only those [lowers with the financial n^qiiirements of each 
which are expressly conteired upon it by state. 

the Constitution, w'hile all th(‘ reserve It w^as evident that the customs receijits 
powers remain with the states. from a federal tariff' wxnild amount to 

This leads to curious conflicts. The much more than the federal expenditure. 
Commonwealth is enqiowered to deal At the same time, each state W'ould find 

with immigration ; but it cannot take a itself deprived of the customs duties, 

step to settle immigrants on the lands, which formed a large, but unequal pro- 
because these are under the sole control jiortion of their revenues. The logical 
of the states. The Commonwealth also . solution would ha\'e been foi 

deals with such matters of general interest the Commonwealth to take over 

as : (i) laws relating to customs and sufficient of the State debts, 

excise; (2) trade and commerce; that the interest on these shoulo 

(3) banking ; (4) quarantine ; (5) in- alasorb the surplus. But the provincialists 

dustrial disputes extending beyond the feared that such a power w^ould give the 
limits of one state ; (6) navigation and Commonwealth a handle to check future 
shipping, and other subjects of legisla- borrowing by the states, and the Constitu¬ 
tion, making forty-nine in all. A High tion finally empowered the Commonwealth 
Court has been established, consisting of only to take over the debts of the states 
five judges, to serve as a much-needed incurred previously to 1900. The Common- 
Court of Appeal from the State Courts, wealth Government has offered to piopose 
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an amendment to the Constitution which 
would enable the stales to be relieved 
of the debts incurred subsequently to 1900 ; 
but this proposal to “ rob '' them of their 
“ debts ” has been indif^nantly rejected. 

Deprived of this method ol disposing of 
the federal surplus, and compelled to 
satisfy the demands of provincialists, that 
the states sliould have some 
ate and that they would 

e era rec(.nve their portions, the 
eveaue of the Constitution, at 

the suggestion of the late Sir Edward 
Braddon, adopted a clause providing that 
the Commonwealth should return to each 
state at h'ast thn*e-quarttTs of the receipts 
from customs and excise duties. The 
operation ol this clause was limited to ten 
yt‘ars. 

The expenditure of the ('ommonwealth 
is mainly in respect of the services which 
have been takem over by the Common¬ 
wealth from the states—e.g., the post 
olhce and telegraphs, defeina* and, in the 
immediate lutuie, (piarantine. This is 
called in Eederal Budgets “ transferred 
expenditure ” 'I'he “ other expenditure” 
'—as it is called —is the expenditure by tin* 
Commonw(‘allh for purely Commonwealth 
purposes—e.g., th(' cost of Parliament. 

It is obvnous that, being relieved of 
such large items ol expenditure as defence, 
postal servic'es, the collection of customs 
and excise, and at the same time entitled 
to receive back from the Commonwealth 
not less than three-lourths (d the proceeds 
of customs and excise, the* stat(‘s have 
been, since 1900, iji a position to efJect 
great economies. 

hViction betwecai the states and the 
Commonwealth lU'ed cause no alarm as 
to the future. Every federation has 
experienced the same difficulty, and 
Provincialism dies of its own pettiness. 
In .Sydney, for instance, the Ministry of 
the day in 1907, threatened to change 
the site of the observatory, and thus 
• • I destroy the value of seventy 
>'ears’ astronomical obstTva- 
of^View rather than allow it to 

pass to the Commonwealth 
under the clause of the Constitution which 
empowers them to take over the Astro¬ 
nomical and Meteorological departments 
of the state. The internal opposition to 
other federations has been far more 
formidable. There was the same dis¬ 
content in the early days of the United 
States, which found expression in the now 
logo 


half-forgotten rising knowm to history as 
the “Whisky Rebellion” ; and contem¬ 
porary (d)S(‘r\'ers have redated of Canada 
that during the first ten years of the 
Dominion not 30 per cent, of Canadians 
would liave voted for its continuance 
liad any opportunity’ been oflen'd to them 
of expressing aii opinion. 

It was the same in the case of llie 
S('ottisJi union witJi (heal Britain, which 
Lockhart, a contemporary’, declare'd to 
be “ a base betrayal and mean giving up 
of the sovereignty, independeiK (‘, liberty, 
laws, interest, and lionour of Scotland,” 
and with regard to which he was as 
thoroughly conv’ineed as any New South 
Wales Provincialist that “ it Scotland 
had oiily^ stood out sh(‘ would Jiavi' 
made her own terms,” so salisfud was 
lie tlial England would not liavc lost 
“a good thing.” “Had the .^(‘uts.” he 
say’S. “stood their giound, 1 ha\e got)d 
reason to aflnm that the English 
w’ould have allowed a much gn'atia 
numbcT ol ri'pre'sentatives. TIk* English 
saw too ))lainly the advantage that would 
ac{'nu‘ to England by a union 
History kingdoms upon his 

scheme, and would luw’ci have 
sluckal any terms to obtain It.” 

It is not at present easN’ to loreeasl 
the political fiitun' ol Australia, Much 
(k'pends upon llu' (alibre ('1 lu*dcral 
members, in which {‘ach siK’cessive Pailia- 
ment show's a decline. The salary ot a 
membei is too small for a livelihofKl, and 
too mu(h for snbrist(>nce Attinidanee in 
Parliament involves the abandonment 
of all business which cannot be carried 
on in th(' capital. For this the present 
salary- £()00—gives no compensation ; so 
tliat there is a grow’ing tendency for 
Parliament to be composed of rich, old 
men, and those to wdiom the salary is 
the principal attraction. It w’lmhi have 
been better if the proposal made at the 
Convention liad been carried, tixing the 
salary at £1,000 a year. 

Assuming, liowevcr, that I’arliament 
maintains its prestige relatively to the 
State Parliaments, the probability is that 
there will be a consideiable strengthening 
and extension of Fcdei al power. The 
history of America shows that the influence 
of a central authority increases inevitably 
and insensibly ; and in Australia this tend¬ 
ency will be much increased by the in¬ 
fluence of the Labour Party, who, curiously 
enough, bitterly opposed the establishment 
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of ndtiition 11k k\(llii^ up ol tlu 
(onlitioii^ ol iu(lu'-li\ in tin \aiious 
IS a pniKipil ok]((l Ol IIr ])alt^ 
hut this in\ol\<s tlu ((ju ills ition ol tlu 
(onditioiis in c u li st iti It vould In 
unfan foi i il tlu Inclnstiiil 

Vihiti ition (ouit in S\(ln(^ \\(u to 


establish a niinirnuni w iw,^ in New South 


Federal 
Parliament 
and Industry 


W il( s vIikIi was not j) ud 
li\ tiadt ( onipi titoiin otlu 1 
states ( onsi (jutntl\ an 
inundnun^^ ol tlu ( oiisti 


tutioii ma\ l)c looked loi whuh in 


some linm oi aiu)th(i will give the 
Tidtiil PailiniKiil eontiol o\ti all in 


dustiial idations within tlie (oninion 


wtallh 


It was Slid b\ a 1 (dcial s])(akci duiing 
the I (dual campaign that Fcdeiation 
would not (ost th( people ol New Semtli 
Wales twe) and siNpeiie( pei heael just 
tlie (ost of icgisteiing a elog * In fact, 
it has ne)t cxreedcel e ighte tnpe n< e pei 
heael Yet the enemies of Feelciation 


denemnee its extravagance, anel deelaie 
that its cost is enoimous Each party 
is leioking at a difte i < nt side of the slueld 
Ihc exfiendituie ol rederation is, as has 
been explaine^d paill\ on the “ transferie'd 
^ervie^^s ’ and partly on matteis which are 
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puieU ri<leii’ whuh lie ( lilt el otiui 
ixpenelitui' 1 lu total expeiuhtuit e)l 
tlu Commonwealth islngt on at t ount ol 
tlu tost ol lunmng ind keeping up tlu 
li insleiied depiitnunts but Paihiment 
IS penuiUMis m tie ihng witli ledeiil 
se 1 \ K e s 

lilt spnit wliuh (.lint el to suettss tlu 
reeleid movtment \ustiaha loi tlu 


Austiahaii'^ soon found txpitssjDU m 
le gi si at ion 

I wo leatiiH s sf^ikt tlu I iij^hsh obst 1 \t 1 
ol Aiisti ilian juilitu s Inst tlu lelniut 
t)!! the State seeondh the appaunl 
leeklessness t»l tlu legislation I he 
loi me I is explicable b\ tlu lust 01 \ ol 
\ustiaha, and the setond is laigeU the 
It suit ol a nnsundtustanding In oielti 


Australia 
and America 
Contrasted 


to unde 1 stand the legis 
lation in detail, some 
geiuial e)l)sei\ations aie 


nee essar^ 


Few contiasts in histoiv aic moic 


stiiking than the diffeiences between the 
development of the' two Biitish ele'moera- 
(>es which margin the Pacific that ol 
Austiaha and that of the Unite'd States 


Localism and individualism arc the breath 


of life in the policy of the United States 
Aubtiahd from the hist has legaidcd the 
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citizen rather than the individual, and 
has known no dread of Government action. 

The differences between the two coun¬ 
tries is in their ori/:;in. The United States 
sprang from the town meeting ; Australia, 
from the first, was centralised. The Govern¬ 
ment was an earthly providence from 
the beginning—disp(*nsing food, control¬ 
ling inclustries, and fixing the rale ol 
wages. Nor did the influx of free settlers 
materially change the situation, because 
these s})read themselves too quickly over 
the vast area of waste land to acajuire 
that sentiment ot localism which became 
instinctive in the concentrated settle¬ 
ments oi New England. There came, in¬ 
deed, to be a strong provincial jealousy 
between the several colonies which has 
ev(‘n defied Federation. But this was 
never incomjiatible with a \'crv widt‘ 
exercise ol tlie fiiiK'tions oi government 
within each colony. In no jiart ot the 
world has the doctriiu* ot “ Laisser laire'" 
tewer adherents, I'lie “ administrative 
nihilism ” (to use Prolessor HuxU*v’s 
phrase) which would contine the action 
ol a (iOVernmcMit to jireserving order 
. would have si'eined treason to 
Functions depended 

^ , ui)on the (nwernment toover- 

come the natural obstacles 
to settlement and |)rovide tliose (oii- 
vt'iiiences ol civilisation wdih'h, in such a 
country, individuals would be powerless 
to obtain unaided. 

'riiiis, in Australia, the Goveiiiments ol 
the several slates construct and ow'ii rail¬ 


ways, tramways, and ferry-boats. They 
do their own jirinting, and make* clothes 
lor the jiolice and military. They main¬ 
tain agricultural larnis, own and let out 
bulls and stallions, sujiply seed-wdieat, 
sell frozen moat and dairy produce, ex¬ 
port wines, and maintain cellars for its 
storage in London, ])rovide hos])itals and 
]:>arks, subsidise agricultural sliows and 
other forms of popular .amusement, run 
mining batteries and grant aid to jirospec- 
tors, send commercial agents to foreign 
countries, undertake the storage and ship¬ 
ment of meat and butter for exjxirt, and 
generally endeavour in every way to im¬ 
prove the means of communication and 
transport, and to aid in the development ot 
the resources of the country. The (roveni- 
ment, indeed, is expected to take the 
risk of testing new processes of production, 
and a Government department is always 
at hand to supply any citizen, without 


The 

Labour 

Party 


charge, with the latest results of agricul¬ 
tural or industrial experiments in other 
countries. In no country does a settler 
on the land find more ready or abundant 
assistance from the organised power of 
the State. 

This tendency to rely upon the (Govern¬ 
ment has been strengthened by the 
colle('tivism of the Labour 
Party, who hold the faith that 
laws can regulate industries, 
and that the miuc' removal ol 
social iiiecjuaht ies does little good unless 
the weakt'r an* ])rotected by law- against 
the tyranny of the strong. To the 
Australian Laboiii Party. “ jinvatc enter- 
})ris(‘,” “ Ireedom of contract,” ” the 

law ot supply and demand,” arnl the other 
shibboleths ol indnidual economics, are 
merely other exjiresMons lor ” individual 
anarchy.” Y(*t Australians are not lack¬ 
ing in entt'iqirise. d'hey take certain 
things from tlu* (Gow-rnnient as a matter 
r)l right—on the northern rixers ot New’ 
South Wales tlu* setth*rs have trom the 
(iovernmenl boats in w'hich to save their 
ow'U lives and pro])erty m tune ot flood— 
but they are certainly not remiss in tlu* 
pursuit ot their individual int(‘rests. At 
the w'orst there is a certain lac k ot jmblic 
spirit and an unwillingness to give jitM- 
sonal service* to tin* state. I'his, howa'ver, 
is characttu’istic ot any country whose 
leisured class has no traditional respon¬ 
sibility, and where the grealt'r part ol 
the community is occupied in the absorb¬ 
ing coinpiest ol new lands. It was not 
until i(|ot) that .New South Wah*s w*asgiven 
even a meagn* torm ot local sell-govern¬ 
ment. 

Australians thus have swallowed all 
economic tormiila*, and. Socialists without 
a creed, are jiressing into their service 
every social instrument and agency. The 
contrast wdlh the Ihiited States is startling. 
Indeed, the motto ol the Labour Party 
might be ” To make Australia e\’erything 
. America is not”—so stren- 
f uously is it striving to protect 
w UK Australia against the rule of 
wealth, and to jiractise the 
lessons wdiich have been taught by the 
recent disclosures of social anarchy in the 
United States. 

In considering the charge brought 
against Australian legislators of being 
reckless, it must also be remembered that 
Australia is the Cinderella of modern 
nations, whom Democracy has just claimed 


TOO? 
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for her own. It is a land of political faith 
and ideals, where the dreams of the study 
are soon translated into laws. Kvery 
adult has a vote; nowhere is there 
more unity of ])urpose, or freedom from 
distracting cares. Thus, whatever Demo¬ 
cracy can accomplish will be accomplished 
in Australia, for good or ill ; and its 
'TV r» • cpialities are soon determined 
The Coming such a testing ground of 

„ politics. At prestMil, all goes 

well, ^latenal ])ros])enty, the 
buoyancy of youth, the noeelly of political 
jiower, combine to dissipate misgivings ; 
and the day ol disillusionment--if it 
should ever come is still far distant. 
But, as ^et, otln'i' countries hardly 
understand; and even in hjigland iIkmo 
is jealousy and some susju('iou of the bold, 
new ways. The ca])italist class is timid, 
and others are doubtliil. But no Act 
has yet been ])ass('d which in any way 
threatens ])ro[)erty or which disregards 
the larger interests of the Ein])ire, 

'I'he Labour Party, indeed, is neither 
Anarchist nor Socialist. Socialists, indeed, 
run candidates against iK)mine(‘s of the 
caucus. It is composed of l(‘vel-head(‘d 
men, representatives of tracU'-unions and 
the more intelligiMit laboiireis. Its 
members are, howi'ver, not ('onfined to 
the artisan or labouring class, but are 
recruited from the majority of farmers 
and by a numbc'r of the younger pioles- 
sional men and clerks. It is suj)]>orted 
because it is the only jiarty with clear 
princij)les which ha\'e ne\'er be('n aban¬ 
doned; and its leadeis command the 
respect of all classes o( tlii' community. 
The Australian Labour Parly is, indeed, 
on most essential jioinls, oppos(*d to the 
priiici])]es of the sani(‘ })arty in luigland. 
Tlie Australian labour men think so well 
of their country, and are so conviiK'ed 
that a country which is worth li\ing in 
is worth lighting for, that they are pressing 
for universal military service*. And in- 
*. - stead of being iudiflercnt to 

Labour Emj)in‘, they are eager to 

p . strengthen it, b(‘cause they 

^ know by exjiericnce that, on 
the whole, British rule makes for justice* 
and freedom. But the ajiologia for 
Australian legislation should now come 
to detail. 

The chief misaj^juchension exists upon 
the question of a “ White ” Australia. One 
of the first Acts of the Commonwealth 
Parliament, to whom the control of 


immigration is given by the Constitution, 
was a measure which was intended to 
exclude the coloured races from Australia. 

The ideal of a “ White ” Australia is 
held with ])assi()nate conviction by the 
vast majority ot the Australian-born, who 
believe it to be a duty which they owe to 
civilisation to preserve Australia for the 
white races. The Parliament desired to 
enact the direct exclusion of coloured 
aliens ; but the Colonial Office would j'ler- 
mit this result to be effected only in¬ 
directly, by the use ot a language test — 
i.e., the writing from dictation of fifty 
words in any European language. This 
jirovision exists in the law of Natal, when^ 
it is used for tlu* same purpose, and 
Canada has an Act oi ecjual Stringency. 
The Australian Act also ])rohibited the 
importation of labour under contracts 
made abroad, partly in onk'r to protect 
tlu^ inti'iidiiig emigrant from b(*inj3 
trapped into improvident contracts, Iron] 
ignorance ot Australian ('onditioiis. and 
])aitlv to ])rev(‘nt the importation of 
“ strike-breakers ” in tlu* event of a 
labom dispute. This law has been wickedly 
misr(‘prosi*nted by tlu* piovin- 
aws o t'ialists, who d(‘test the ('om- 
cgu a e inonwc'allh, and otlu'Vs who are 
^ interested in diverting the 

sti(*am of immigration to oth(‘r placi**} 
than Australia. Harrowing tales have 
lieen told and believ(‘d of “ Six Hatters 
who have bern jirevented Ironi landing 
in Australia by the greedy desire of the 
Labour Party to avoid competition. 
Without exception, all these tales are false. 

single u'hiic man nr woman has ever 
been prevented from landing in Australia 
since the law has been passed. Its ju'o- 
visions fiave bc^n ajiplied only to the 
objects forwdiich they w'cre inteiicled—viz., 
the c.xcliision of coloured ali(‘n labounns ; 
and during the tenure of office of the 
Labour Party ])ermission w^as Ireely 
granted to any respectable coloured 
mtjrchaiit, student, or traveller, who 
obtained a pass})ort from bis (Government, 
to enter and travel in Australia. In 
ic)o5 the text of the section dealing 
with contract labour was altered so as to 
remove the possibility of any honest mis¬ 
apprehension, by ex])ressing in clear terms 
the kind of contracts which were aimed at. 
It was inevitable, by the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth, that a sufficient 
revenue must be raised through the 
Customs House at least to ecjual the 
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proceeds of the tariffs of the federating 
states. Two of these, Victoria and South 
Australia, had already protective tariffs. 
It was obvious that the Federal Tariff 
could not destroy industries already pro¬ 
tected. There was, however, a strong 
Free Trade feeling in New South Wales— 
existing chicHy, it must be admitted, 
among those classes who were protected 
bv items in the so-called Free Trade 
Tariff of that colony, that a compromise 
tariff was passed alter two years’ struggle. 
In eifect, this was a low protective tariff. 
It was not, however, high enough to pre¬ 
vent importers’ rings Irom dropping the 
prices of imported articles to cut-rates, 
which would stifit* anv infant industry. 


ditions as to wages, etc., as in Australia. 
The Minister for Customs has power to 
seize any goods at the Custom House 
suspected of infringing this law, and the 
burden of pr(wing the contrary is thrown 
on the importer. The Commonwealtli 
was recently engaged in a contest with 
an American agric'ultural implement 
trust, alleged to be an offshoot of the 
Standard Oil ('ompany, with rtd’erence 
to the importation of harvesting machines, 
which were dropped 50 per cent, in price 
immediately upon tlie introduction ol the 
tariff. 

The second measuri* connected with 
the tariff policy is designed to prevent 
the benefit ol protection going wholly 


This was particularly noticeable in the to the manutacturen*: 
case ol agricultural machinery, and at tht‘ just division of the 
next General Elec'- 
tion an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority was cast 
in favour of a highci' 
tariff. 

The new tariff con¬ 
tained concessions in 
lavour ol (jroat 
Britain, although, ol 
('ourse, it had been 
tramed mainly in the 
interests ol Australia, 
because experience 
proved that there 
would be no immi¬ 
gration unless the 
immigrants could 
lind industries to 
wnrL Kvpfi iho RIGHT HON. ANDREW FISHER, 

. -rr I r 1 Premier Australian Commonwealth, luio 

low tariff ol the lust 



s. and to requirt* a 
* profits. On prool 
that any protected 
manu 1 at't urt*r is 
making exceptional 
jirohts \)\ means ot 
a monopoly crealt'd 
in his lavour b\' 
the t a r i 11 , an 
t'xcise dntv mav 
be iinpos(*d upon 
his products, ot 
such amount as 
will prevent the 
tariff Irom iindulv 
raising ])rices. Such 
a person would be 
retjLiired, in the first 
instanct*, to work 
his lactory according 
to highest industrial 
standards. 


Parliament caused some half-dozen largt? 
English and American firms to produce in 
Australia the goods which were formerly 
imported, and thus provide new em¬ 
ployment for Australian workmen. In 
those industries, however, which cannot 
yet be established in Australia the 
new tariff gave to Great Britain a 
preference of from 5 to 10 per cent. 
Altogether the subsidy to Great Britain 
was officially estimated to be at least 
/,T,250,000. 

Two measures must be mentioned as 
('ompleting the tariff policy of the 
Commonwealth. The first was designed 
to prevent the importation of “ dumped 
goods, and of goods which are made 
by trusts — the principle being to pro¬ 
hibit the import of competing goods 
which are not made under similar con¬ 


It is premature to judge of the eff(‘ct of 
laws which havc^ been so short a time in 
operation ; but it may be (luestioned 
whether these arc not too complicated to 
prove effective. Nevertheless, they are 
a notable attempt to escape Irom the 
possible evils of a protective system. 

It should be mentioned that tribunals 
exist in all the states for the purpo.se of 
determining rates of wages and other 
industrial conditions. The process in New 
South Wales is for an Industrial Court, 
presided over by a judge of the Supreme 
Court, who is assisted by elected represen¬ 
tatives of employers and employed. The 
essential feature of the Act is that it deals 
only with organised labour, whether this 
be a trade union or an industrial union 
specially organised under the Act. Thas, 
only a union can bring a complaint before 
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a Court, and the collective funds of the 
union are a security for obedience to an 
award. The Act has worked with great 
success, although, unfortunately, it has 
become a battle sign of political partisan¬ 
ship, Passed by the Progressive Party, 
it has incurred the bitter hostility of the 
party calling itself Liberal, whose repre¬ 
sentatives during the last three years hav^e 
put every obstacle in the way of its 
successful working, aiul are now proj)osing 
to substitute for it the Victoria system 
ol Wages Boards. 

During its hrst hv(‘ years’ currency, 
tlie Act stopped sweating in the cloth¬ 
ing trade, and every important trade, 
ill all about no. is working under it. 
During the whole of this jieriod there 
were no industrial disturbances, and no 
strike, until tlie ill-organised union ol 
wharf labourers went on strike in the year 
1907. For. as the author of the Act has 
rc])eatedly said, “ it could not always 
])rcvent strikes, any nion* than di])lomacy 
(’ould always pnn'i'iit war.” There has 
been no instance ol a union disobeying 
the award ol a (‘ourt, and alter an aw'ard 
I beiui made, no employer 

come before the Court to 
Wa”es * complain of its working. The 
Act Wuas modelled uj)on that 
which has been so successful in the 
Dominion of New Zealand. The Wages 
Board serves the purpose in Victoria of 
an Industrial Court. Its weakness is 
its inability effectively to enforce the 
penalties against individual workmen. 
Also, there is a w^ant of harmony between 
the several awards. The wagt's of one 
trade may be fixed without regard to 
any dependent industry. For each trade 
has its own Board, consisting of an equal 
number of em|)loyers and emjdoyed 
presided over by an elected chairman, or, 
in default of an election, appointed by 
the Government. The Boards can take 
evidence, and make aw^ards ; but, not 
being permanent bodies, they have no 
powder to enforce penalties, and there is 
reason to believe that the evasion of 
awards is frequent. To remedy these 
weaknesses, Victoria has now established 
an Industrial Court, to serve as a court 
of appeal from the Boards, and to enforce 
pen^ties. Such a Court is inevitably 
compelled to assume gradually the 
powers of the Industrial Court which New 
South Wales has now abandoned. For, 
it is impossible to deal with an appeal 


from the Wages Board of any trade with¬ 
out, in effect, regulating all the industrial 
conditions of the trade in question, and 
incidentally affecting others. The success or 
failure of any Wages Board has been found 
by experience to dej^end entirely on the 
good sense and cajiacity of its chairman. 
Passing now from ])olitics and legislation, 
_ . . something may be said about 

conditions ^Yustralian life and its charac- 

A / teristics. The first thought 

us rn in incomer from the Old 

World, w^hen once he has left the cities 
behind him, is that of limitless space. 
Boundless space, unlimited opportunities 
for human eiiter])risc, with Nature waiting 
to be tamed by man’s industry and 
ingenuity, to give a rich recompense in 
return -that is tht‘ first imj)ression given 
by the hinterland of the cities. 

1'hls is iK't an im])ression of the eye 
only, but is strengthened a hiindredtold by 
know'ledge acquired concerning the mineral 
and agricnllural vvt'allh of Australia, and 
one soon learns that Australia can produce 
wheat croj)s of thirty bushels an acre, far 
sur])assing the scanty yield of the Mani¬ 
toban prairies, almost before he has loft the 
first city with wdiich he makes acquaint¬ 
ance. In that city, among the men 
whom he is sure to meet, he also will 
r(‘cognise the influence of life in boundless 
space. Inhabitants ot a (ontinent whose 
riches have so far been but slightly tapp^ed, 
peculiarly blessed wath climates of many 
varieties, from the tropienl heat of Northern 
Oueensland and of the northern ])art of 
South Australia, which is a geographical 
contradiction in terms, to the usually tem¬ 
perate but never frigid air of New South 
Wales and of \hctoria, their hojies, theii 
ambitions, and their confidence in them¬ 
selves and in Australia, are as generous 
and as exhilarating as the air itself. Hence 
come two peculiarities, the first likely to 
puzzle and the second calculated in some 
measure to rcpiel a new arrival. The first 
S irit f ^ courage in matters of busi- 
I ? , ness and in setting forth upon 

^nter "ise undertakings apt to dis- 

n erpnse nurtured in 

less elastic surroundings. This is due not 
so much to the fact that the possibility 
of failure never presents itself to an 
Australian mind, or to a well-grounded 
belief that ultimate failure is out of the 
question. No real man can fail always 
in a country so bounteously endowed, and 
temporary failure docs not depress a man 
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when he knows that he can, and most 
likely will, rise to the surface again soon. 

The courage of the Australian is elastic; 
his hopeful s])irit will brook no denial. 
From this comes an arrogance of manner 
and tone which are, at first acquaintance, 
rather disconcerting to the English mind, 
and the English mind is rather too apt to 
counter it by a certain air of 
superciliousness. Such, at any 
rate, is the Australian impres¬ 
sion generally: but it is a wrong 
impression, having, lik(‘ most lallacies, a 
historical origin. In the past, far too many 
ne’er-do-wells of gentle birth were sent to 
Australia, nominally to seek their fortunes 
in a new land, really in order that their 
degradation might continue out of sight 
and out ot hearing of their relativt's. 
They weri' incoin|H‘t(‘nt and really sujHMcili- 
ous. The Australian ol to-day is, there¬ 
fore, naturally ju'one to susjiect the fresh 
arrival from Juigland of both these faults, 
and to meet him more than hall-way by 
boastful proclamation ol his own capacity. 

What, ai^art Iroin work, can sociable 
and vigorous men do in Australia ? What 
is the manner of life, what are the social 
opjwtumties in the rural districts and in 
the cities ? These are (] nest ions to which 
the answers are both gcmeral and parti¬ 
cular. The gr(‘at cities—es])ecially Sydney 
and Melbourne—arc at least as well 
furnished with the comforts of life and 
wdth the means of communciation as any 
in the w'orld. Hetter than most, in this last 
respect, for the State undertakes the busi¬ 
ness and does it well. The hotels, judged 
from a cosmopolitan point of view, are 
fair ; the clubs are as good as any clubs 
can be, and much more hospitable than 
those of any other country. There are 
first-class theatrical and musical enter¬ 
tainments, and French restaurants nearly 
equal to any out of Paris. 

Society receives the visitor with a frank 
readiness, to which the Old World—to say 
nothing of the American world — 
is a com|)lete stranger; and it 
is a society of keen wits work¬ 
ing in the brains of eager men, 
and of lively, attractive, and .sensible 
women. Does a globe-trotter desire to 
see cricket or to jilay it He can see the 
very best to be seen on the face of the 
globe, and, if he be anywhere near its 
standard, he will be a welcome recruit. 
Nowhere will he see better horseracing, 
and should the newcomer be a yachts- 
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man he will nowhere find better sailing 
than on the enclosed waters of Sydney’s 
beautiful harbour. Hunting, in the Eng¬ 
lish sense, can hardly be said to amount 
to much, but riding over the soft bush ” 
tracks is a glorious exercise, and a drive 
across country an exhilarating revelation 
to an Englishman. 

What .shall be .said of life in the “ back- 
blocks ” ? That of the .small and inde¬ 
pendent farmers, the “ cockic's,” as they 
are called, is lonely to a degree*. A tyjacal 
story, which necessarily suft(*rs ^y con¬ 
densation, is told ot two of these A rides 


across, ten miles perhaps, to H, Ins lU'arest 
neighbour, and remarks : “ Say, my hoise 
is dl. What did you gi\’e yours when he 
was ? ” H (without looking up from his 
work) : Kerosene.” A (next morning) : 
” vSay, I gave my horse kerosene, and lui 
died.” H (still engrossed in Ins work) ; 
” v^o did mine.” 

Houndary riders on the big stations 
ha\’e a dull life, too, .seldom seeing another 
human being, exce])t their fellow-workers, 
at breaklast-tiuK*. But for those who can 
enjoy a wholesome open-an lite llu*re are 
many com])ensations. Stock 
arms o attench'd to, the more 

Daughters 1 ';>' ■- l.c.nf; done l<y 

th(‘ ])astoia]jst and his sons, 
but there is a lair amount ol shooting for 
keen .sjiortsmen ; while, joint |)icni('s and 
dances, m the company of other pas- 
loralists, serve to make the timi* pass 
jdeasantly enough. 

In a land where distance daunts no 
one, visits to the towns are fairly Irequent, 
and girls will come from the back-blocks 
who ])rove themselves as refined in thought, 
as cultivated in mind, as easy and grace¬ 
ful in carriage as any that the Old World 
produces. Kt'member, too, when you see 
those lissom figures gliding smoothly to 
strains of dance music at a (xoverninent 


Hou.se ball, that they can sit a horse to 
perfection, and that tho.se slender hands 
can do hard and useful work, and havcj 
])rol)ably made the fashionabh*. and be¬ 
coming dre.sses they are wearing. 

‘‘Advance, Australia ! ” is a true watch¬ 
word, for Australia has advanced, is 
advancing, and will advance, not merely 
in the confident eyes of her sons and 
daughters, but in deed and in truth. As 
Mr, Frank Bullen noted in his travels, 
“ Australia is by far the richest of the 
Colonies, as Canada is the most astute.” 

Bernhard R. Wise 
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LATER EVENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


T he lo!tuiKs 111(1 i(\(i^(N (1 p<iiti ii 

]Mi tics 111 tin ( oniiii n\\( ilth P iili i 
incntliiM ilti K t( (I c on i(U 1 ittcnlion 
111 \usti ill i m i( (( nt \( Us uul llu ul iti( n 
nl tlu (oiiinionwi iltli to Mu St itcs Ins 
illoi( 1 ( (I ( i)|)oi tunitu s 1 ( 1 I libci \l iiiiount 
ol disc ii ion Put no sc i lous < h in^c in 
tlu Constitution s(tins to Ik cUsihcI ind 
none Ins bmi ilk c ted Witli tlu him 
ind i(<<ptiblc (st dilisliiiH nt ol tlu 
( oinmonwc dtli tlu seme ol linpcinl 
11 sponsibilitx Ins dccjuiud ind i(ti\it\ 
ill inilit ii\ uul n i\ il deknn is i con 
s})i( nous k itiiu in inodciii Aiisti ilnii 
poll! \ 

15 \ tlu 4 usti linn Dc 1 ( lu c \( t ol i()OQ 
uul i()io niilitm ti unin w is mule 
(omjmlson loi ill nnk citi/cns between 
tlu ivj^cs ol 12 uul 2b in c ulet coips liom 
12 to jS duel is (iti/in soldieis iiom 20 to 
2b In i()i ^ tlu pt lei etleetne w is 
bo 1)00 of ill 1 inks uul tlu wii establish 
nunt 127000 and tlu estmnted c\ 
])enditiiu on tlu \im\ foi 1012 ij w is 
/ 5 o8e) 000 ] if:^htten Jbitisli otfuns w th 

Alajoi Geneial G M Kiikpitiiek ( V> as 
Iiispectoi Cieneial ot Militii> I 01 res weu 
SCI Vint, m tlu Commonwealth in 191^ 
The Australian Naval Defence Selieme 


nnkes tlu ( e mmonwe ilth le s| { mildt foi 
tlu e mstiu tion uul munteiniue of a 
numbei ol ships el wu winch ioim an 
\iisti linn sjindion (»t tlu Ko> i Niw 
In time ol pe u e this sijuidion is iinelei tlu 
(ommind ol i ( omnionwe ilth ofluei Tnel 
in time ol wii it is in inle^i il j)ut of tlu 
1 istein 1 ket oi tlu Ko\ il \ i\ \ lluse 
ships ot tin Ro\ il \usti dim \i\v lie 
known is II M \ S md in ic^i , tlu \ 
nuinbeud i bittle nuisci \ h^ht einiseis 
, destioveis 2 toipi do 1)0 its ind 2 
^iin bolts Ke u \elnin il (icoi^i ] elwm 
P ite \ Al ^ () w is in th it \( u j)! u cd in 
eomnniul ol tlu \usti ilnn lliet when 
tlu in\ il loiee p ism d horn Impellal to 
( ommonwe ilth luthoiitv llu ul\ me e 
in inv il e\pendituu w is the nnin e luse 
ol the nuie ise ol no less th m £i 400000 
in the Dell nee Lstimites m the ( ommon 
we ilth Hudeu t ten 191 ] 

] lu ])opul ition ot 4 iistj iln thon(,h still 
smill when the si/e ot the continent is 
eonsideied has become laigei m lite \eais 
owiiu^tothe eneouiaw,emcni given to immi 
gi ition In 1907 it numbeied 41970^7 
and in igii 1455005 while the numbei 
of immigiants in those foui \ e ai s amounted 
to 392 509 
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GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA 


1601 Allet^ecl niscovery Ly the Portuguese 
1606 ' Discovery by the Dutch 
1627 1 Coast surveys by Dutch navigators 
1642 Tasman’s voyages in Australian 
waters 

1665 The Dutch ai)i)ly name of New Ilollaiicl 
to Western Australia 

1686 William Dampier lands in Australia 
1763-6 Explorations of Willis and Cartaret 
1770 Captain Cook lands at liotany P.ay, 
and names the countrv New South 
Wales 

1788 Phillip founds penal colony at S)dnev 
1793 First church erected in Australia, lorst 
free emigrant ship arrives at Sydney 
1798 ! bass and Flindeis disc<»ver Hass’s 
Straits 

1801-5 Crant and Idinders survey co.ists 
1804 I Colonel Collins tries to found settlement 
I in X'ictoria, but leaves for \’an I )iemen’s 
I Land or 'rasmania 

1808 , Governor liligli dejio^etl 

1809 , )vernor Macaiuarie a])point<‘d 

1813- Interior exploration by W<nlworth, 
23 Lawson, and (»ther travellers 
1829 Province of Western Austnilia formed 
1828* ICxploralion of South Australia by Sturt 

1831-6 Fxjieditions of Sir T. Mitchell into L.ist 
Australia 

1834 ! ’roviiK'f of South Australia formed 

>835 . lulward Heiity settles in Portland Hay. 
\’ictoria 

1836- 7 South Australia made into a colony. 

Kvre crosses from x\delaide to King 
I (.H’orge’s Sound 

1837- 9 I'ounding of Melbourne. Cai)taiii 

I (Jr(‘y’s e\i)Iorations in North-West 
Australia 

1839 1 )iscovery of (iold at Bathurst, Trans¬ 

portation suspentled. The colony ot 
X'ictoria receives its name 

1840 l‘A'i)loration ot Eastern Australia b\ 

Strzelecki, and ot WVstern Australi.i 
by l^yre 

1842 Industrial depression, Sytlney in 

corporated as a city. 1 ^'irst Constitu 
lion Act parsed 

1843 W’estern Australia explored by Lan(h»r 

and Lefroy 

1845 Exjdoration of interior by .Sturt 
1848- Oregory and Mueller explore northc-rn 
58 portion 

1849 Agitation against revival of trans¬ 

portation 

1850 Province (T \’icloria created 

1851 ( lold rushes after discovery of gold by 

Hargreaves 

1853 Transi)ortation stopped except in 
Western Australia 

*859 Province of Queensland created 

1860 \ Landells’s expedition into interior 

1861 I Burke and W’ills cross the continent and 
j perish in the return iourney 

1861-2 The continent crossed from sea to sea! 

I by the expeditions of Stuart, McKinley j 
i and Landsborough 


; Entire cessation of transportation to I 
I Australia decided ui^on 
) Royal Society of New South Wales 
! founded 

r Exploration of South Australia by Cadell 
) ^ Duke of lAlinburgh visits Australia 
j Protest by Australian colonies regarding 
) home interference in fiscal arrange- 
I ments 

; Morrison walks from Culf of Caqu-ntaria 
to Melbourne 

1 .Melbourne and .Sydiuw united by direct 
railway. British New (Guinea founded 
by Queensland 

[ Victoria, Queensland aiul 'Fasmania 
agree to the inincijih' of fcMeration, 
wiiich is opposed by New South Wales 
; I E.xc lusion t)f C'hinese from X'ictori.i. 

I l-'irst despatch ot Auslrali.m troops (to 
I tlu' Soudaid 

! Chinese* kestnetion Bill passed in New 
I South Wak*s 

iL'\ustralian protest against Chinese 
' immigration 

MelbouriK' Conference ot State Premiers 
.idopts federation motion. Creat 
strikes begin 

E.irl ot Kintore*, C»o\ernor ol .South 
.•\ustr.ili.i, travels overlaiul to Port 
Darwin. l''ederal t'ouncil meets in 
lloli.ut, and ]''edcial Constitution 
adopl(‘d 

' iXustrali.m Bank crash. .\ustralian 
; l''ederation Conlerence 
1 d'he Horn se'ientilic expeslition to inte rior 
iCireat heat ainl drought. Connnon- 
. wealth Bill passed in Vie'toria 
I Australian x\.i\al ConfereiK'e at .Mel- 
I bourne 

Aodiral delegates ree'cived by Queen 
j \ ictoria at W'indsor, and Constitution 
I Act receives Royal Assent. ()ld Age 
I Pension Bill passi*d in \"ictoria 
Federation h>imally act omphsln'd, with 
l.ord Hopetoim C»overnor-( ieneral 
(January j ), and first Parliament 
meets (M^) 21). \'isit ot Duke and 
Duchess of \'ork to open Parliament. 
Old Age Pensions in New Siuith 
Wales 

Lord Hopetoim resigns and issuccetMed 
by Lord 'Fenny son. Drought in 
Australia. Commonwealth Tariff Bill 
f)assed 

Lord Northcote succeeds Lord 'Fennyson 
as (iovernor-Cieiieral. High Court 
established. Election of second 
Parliament, where strength of Labour 
Party increased 

Labour Arbitration Bill becomes law^ 

New Cabinet formed with Mr. J)eakin as 
Prime Minister 

Importation of opium prohibited 
New Customs Tariff, giving preferential 
treatment to British goods. 

Compul.sory military training for all 
male citizens. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE PACIFIC 

THE ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE 
OF THE GREAT WORLD-OCEAN 


BEFORE MAGELLAN’S VOYAGES 


I N rollsidering the nnjiortanre f>f the 
great world-ocean from the stand])f)int 
of univ(‘isal hi^tfU'y, nothing at the present 
day mort* toreihly arn^sts onr attention 
than the plu^nomenon ol tlie manifold 
relations whieh. through the intermediary 
ot its various parts, are estal)h^he<l 
between the inhabitants of difterent con- 
tiruuits. 

From north to south, from ea^t to west, 
the paths in which thejiohtieal. intelhadual, 
and ('ommenaal hie ol humanity rolls 
majestically onward stretidi in a dense 
lU'twork Irom continent to continent. 
What an immense exjianse is presented 
here as ('oiujuinal with tlu' ancient sjiherc* 
ot civilisation, or (A’cn with that ot the 
days belore Columbus, ('onlined as this 
was to the ('ountries around the Medi- 
tiaranean and (lu* seas wliich (‘iK'ircle 


Europe ! 

Th(‘ Pariiic Oi'ean has ])layed a 
noticeable part in the course* ot human 


Historical 
Role of the 
Pacific 


history. Ol the three-quarters 
of the earth’s surtace which is 
covered by the ocean, it forms 
\'(*ry nearly half. In conformity 


with its vast extent and its other natural 


and geographie al features we find that the 
history of the lunatic Ocean bears the 
mark ot grandeur, while, at the same time, 
owing to its distribution over such an 
enormous area, this history is lacking in 
intensity. 

Proh'ssor Katzel has aptly described 
the shape ot the Pacific Ocean by calling 
attention to its widtdy-snndered margins, 
a distance of three or four times the length 
of the Atlantic .separating its A.siatic 
from its American shores. Its wide open¬ 
ing on the .south i.s occupied by Australia 
and Oceania, whcrc^by the Pacific acquires 
its most peculiar features—namely, the 
presence of a third island continent in 
the Southern Hemisphere, and the richest 
island formation to be found anywhere 
on the earth. Both the narrowing in of 


the ocean toward th(' north, and the bridge 
ot islands in the south, besides imparting 
a special character to its sliajie and surface, 
also form, in a jirimary degree, the paths 
along which the history of the Pacific 
jiursiies its course. 

So tar as our experience goes backward, 
we cannot discover that Bering Strait 

Value of greater im- 

« . portance historically than any 

Strah* ofh(‘r Arctic channel bordered 
by two inhabited shores. Leav¬ 
ing out of considi'ration the long but 
still tim(*-linnted occujnation of Alaska 
by the Russians, Bering Sea has as a 
means of commercial intercourse never 
attained more than an insignificant im- 
portaniv. 

Thus, in s})ite ot its convenu'nce, our 
beautitul liridgeis left unii.sed, because the 
masses tor whose cro.ssing it might serve are 
wanting. On the other hand, as we pass 
southward toward temperate and tropical 
climes and more habitable coasts, the 
dividing exj^anse of water widens out in 
measureless breadth, and the opposite 
shore recedes farther and farther alike 
from the material and the ideal horizon. 

Nor is the conformation ot the coast 
of th(* two great continents bordering the 
Pacific everywhere of such a kind as to 
attract their iiojmlations to the sea. This 
esp(*cially ajiplies to America. From its 
farthest north to its southern extremity 
that continent throughout its whole 
Pacific traversed close to the 

Coast of coast by a steep and 

America mountain chain, form¬ 

ing an almost insurmountable 
barrier between the coast and the interior, 
interrupted by only a few rivers in the 
northern continent but entirely unbroken 
in the .southern portion. The Pacific side, 
in fact, repre.sents the backward side of 
America from the historical standpoint; 
the front of the continent is turned toward 
the Atlantic. 
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THE BED OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN SHOWING THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 









THE PACIFIC BEFORE MAGELLAN'S VOYAGES 


The western shore of the Pacific Ocean 
has a much more favourable aspect. 
Numerous large and powerful streams 
hasten toward it from the interior of Asia, 
thus intimately connecting the latter with 
the ocean. The surface of contact is 
still further increased by the series of 
island groups which, like a band, fringe 
the eastern shore of Asia and provide the 
first lialting-])lace to its inland population 
on venturing forth upon the sea. Thus, 
wliil(' on tlu‘ one side these island grouj)s 
in\'ite the inland dwellers out to sea, on 
the otht'i* they interc(‘])t the migrating 
])0])ulati()ns on their outward course and 
retain them tor prolong(*d ])eriods. 

According to tin; view of Darwin, 
which deserves the fullest consideration, 
the Islands ol Polynesia were not jiojmlated 
until a tew centuries Ix'fon* their discovery 
by Duro])eans ; on the other liand, the 
traditional, mythical history of Japan 
tra('(‘s back the existence of the ])0])ulatioii 
ot that country to periods so immeasurably 
remote as to surjiass th(‘ boldest flights 
of our imagination. Now, though the 
millions ol years to which the son of the 
^ ^ distant empire ])rouclly ventures 
p®*.? to look back may not be able 
stand the test of modern 
criticism, there is neverthek‘ss 
usually a small grain of truth buried 
among tlu' chaff ol national vanity. At 
any late this contradiction furnishes a 
kind of scale or iiK'asure for estimating the 
ag(‘ of the history ol the Pacific Ocean. 

Historians have as yet failed to answer 
th(‘ question as to when IVIan first came 
to occiijw the coasts of the Pacific. In 
all jaobability this iin])ortant event oc¬ 
curred in prehistoric ages. It is equally 
im[)ossible to determine what race of men, 
still less what jiarticiilar people, first arose 
on the coasts of this ocean. PTom jiaheonto- 
logical reasons there is some ground for 
assuming that America was originally 
peopled l)y immigration from without; .such 
an immigration would most easily take place 
from Northern Asia, owing to the close 
proximity of that part of the Old World, 
and its effect would be the sjireading of 
the Mongol type of population over 
America. 

Whatever views may be entertained as 
to the usual division of the races of 
mankind, whether we recognise three or 
five or even more separate races, no one 
will any longer deny that the answer 
given to the question as to the origin of 


the human race i.s inclining more and more 
to the view of a primary unif y of type 
from which an apparent plurality of type 
has arisen by differentiation. In this 
fashion, from a Mongoloid ancestral type 
common to the old Asiatic and the new 
American branches, the red American 
race may have becui developed ; while 


Development 


a remnant of the 


same pri- 


r ».T « mitive type may, under the 

Types specific influences of Asia, have 

jiroduccd llu‘ Mongol race. 
In a similar manner we may ascribe to 
the Indian Oci.'an the formation of the 
Malay race, although the Pacific Ocean 
also may have had a shart' in this, at least 
.so far as the jicculiar lacial variety of the 
Polynesians is concerned. P'inally, both 
oceans conjointly coiu'cved to the Aus¬ 
tralian continent, whicfi was originally 
])(‘opled by a Negroid ract‘, immigrants ol 
Malay and Polynesian descent, from the 
intermixture of which with the jirimitive 
inhabitants W(* get a lU'w, sharply demar¬ 
cated type—that of thi‘ Australian race. 
The latter next continues to spread 
eastward over a portion of the island 
world ol the Pacific Oc ean, or Melanesia. 

W'hethcr the Mongoloid type ot the 
iiorth-temperat(‘ or tlie Negroid type of 
the ecjuatorial zone was the first to make 
its apjiearanec on the shoies of the Pacific 
Ocean must be left undecided. \\q know, 
at any rate, that in prehistoric times tluj 
margins ot the Pacific, as well as its 
immeasurable island world, were' still 
])eoplcd by four distinet races, yellow, 
red. brown and black. Only the white 
race is ab.sc'iit. Through indefinite periods 
the destinies of these four ])rincipal tyjies 
of the human race pursue their course 
side by side without definitely crossing 
or influencing each other. Each of them 
more or le.ss ]nirsiies a separate, indejiend- 
ent course of development within the 
limits of its own domain, because mutual 
contact is prevented by the immense 
e exiianse of the separating tracts 

of the ot water. 1 heir entrance, too, 
Four Races sphere of historic 

apprehen.sion is marked by the 
widest differences. While the densely 
crowded populations of the Pacific coasts 
of Asia, pu.shing and being pushed onward 
in a continuous stream, have early arrived 
at a high state of culture and are therefore 
among the first to acquire historic import¬ 
ance, the isolated continent of America 
forms a world by itself, which for a long time 
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a])pears wraj)pod in darkness and ])reseiits 
problems no less difficult to the historian 
than to the anthropologist, ftven the 
key lor the comprehension of undoubtedly 
historic characters has been irrecoverably 
lost. Hence America lorms a very late 
addition, and one very difficult of com¬ 
prehension, in the scheme of universal 
history. This remark applies still more 
forcibly to Australia, which, though less 
isolated, is still less favourable to human 
development, owing to its physical and 
climatic peculiarities. In s]>ite ot the 
fact that the sea renders them close 
neighbours to th(‘ progressive Malays, the 
Australian aborigines are cont(‘nt with 
playing a })assive, merely re{'eptive part. 

Quite apart from anthropological and 
ethnographical reasons, we iuv more and 
more led to adopt the view according 
to which the gradual occu])ati()n of the 
island world of the Pacific Ocean by the 
human race could have ])roceeded originally 
only from the west. 'I'lius, the sea first 
made its civilising influence felt in a 
direction from west to east. In subsequent 
tiin(‘s, howevei, after the while race, with 
^ its reniarkabh* capacity for 

expansion, had gained the 
to East ascendeiK'V m America, this 
condition of things was 
changed. I'hose peculiarities of the 
Pacific Ocean which favour navigation in 
an opposite direction from that men¬ 
tioned above were now brought into action, 
so that, since then the influence of the 
Pacific as a promoter of civilisation has 
jiroceeded in a direction from east to 
west. 

As regards the time when the gradual 
settlement of the Pacific island world had 
its beginning, Friedrich Muller assumes it 
to date back to about the year looo n.c. 
According to the views of later anthro¬ 
pologists this colonisation was not com¬ 
pleted until a tew centuries before the 
discovery of Polynesia by the white races, 
by whom the inhabitants of these islands 
were regarded as a race sharply distinct 
from the Malays. There is a sharp line 
of demarcation between the dark-.skinned, 
frizzly or woolly-haired Melanesian and 
the lighter-coloured, yellowish-brown, sleek 
or curly-haired Polynesian or Micronesian. 
The only feature common to all is that, in 
spite of many intellectual endowments, 
they for the most part remained a people 
in a state of nature, who probably’ never 
dreamed of regarding themselves as one 
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people, or conceived the notion of forming 
a state. The almost interminable sub¬ 
division and insular isolation of their 
.separate racial divisions, the wholly tropical 
situation of their homes, in which the 
presence of the coco-palm, the bread¬ 
fruit tree, and an abundance of fish and 
shellfish entirely relieved them from the 
Wh the T^t^cessity of labouring for a 
, , ^ ^ living, a climate which makes 
sV demand for houses 

agna e clothing—all these conditions 

could not do otherwise than generate a 
certain ease of living and absence of care 
which are impediments to the develop¬ 
ment of a higher civilisation, in the sense 
in which we conceive it in the case oi 
a firmly-settled continental people. In 
sj)ite ol this, the Polynesians, though they 
knew nothing ol iron, and were only slightly 
acquaint('d with other metals, display a 
remarkable ability, combined with artistic 
skill, in the manutacture ol different imple¬ 
ments, which capacity reai'hes its culmin¬ 
ating point in th(‘ shi])building art. To.this 
advanced condition of their seamanship w(‘ 
must finally trace back the expansion ol 
the race over Ihe whole imint‘nse br(‘adth 
ol the ocean. 

It is, in fact, in the lorin of these in¬ 
voluntary migrations of its inhabitants that 
the Pacific Ocean i)lays so important a 
part in this remote domain ol the history 
f»f mankind. In op|)osition to the view 
which traces back tlu' Polynesian race to 
the island world of South-Eastern Asia, 
William Ellis a.sserts with conviction that 
America was the })oint of departure of the 
po])ulation of the Pacific island world. He 
denies that it is possible for the Poly¬ 
nesians to have originated from the west, 
since the prevailing winds and currents 
tend in this direction, and, aj)art from 
this, because common ethnograifliic lea- 
tures between the Polynesians and the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America are by 
no means wanting. Now it is true that 
Theories ^ small afea winds and 

Caused b currents often exercise a con- 
the'windai siderahlc influence ; on the wide 
expanse of the Pacific Ocean, 
however, they have long since ceased 
permanently to determine the distribution 
of mankind. On the contrary, we have 
actually a series of observations extending 
over several hundreds of years which lead 
to the conclusion that extended migrations, 
whether voluntary or otherwise, have on 
a large scale taken place in a direction 
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to that of the prevailing winds 
At the same time we must 
Cijwil&ntty bear in mind lliat sudden 
unexjx‘cted storms an; at least as efficacious 
in driving the most ex])ert sailor out ol 
his course as the constant regular currents 
ol air and water which the skill ol the 
navigator is capable ol conquering. Im- 
})orlanl to the ethnologist as 
^ is this j)henomenon ~ whjch in 
Peopled the course ol thousands of 

* ® years has exteiKhxl a dense 

network irom land to land it is etjiially 
so to th(‘ history of Polynesia, which is 
entirely lakeui up by the mutual relations 
f>i diherent groups and the fusion of races 
which has resulted thi'ieirom. In the 
majority ol case's, piobably, these un])re‘- 
uu'ditated \'ovages were the preemrsors ol 
planne*d-out nugrations, winch, e>n the one 
liand, l(‘d to the' jie'rmanent settleme'Ut 
of iK'W islands, and on the' other w(‘ie‘ 
followe'd by the e'-^taljlishment ol colonie's 
in disln<'ts long jneMOUslv oeriij)ied. 
This sei'K's ol late'r niigi atioiis and e olonisa- 
lious forms, as Rat/e‘l justly jxants out. 
the sole' lact wliK’h mdicate'N the' stage of 
ciN’ilisation re'aclu'd by the Slone Age‘. On 
this aerount it eannot be* easily unde'i- 
stood. since' it is impeissilile' to cemiparc' 
it with otlie'r a(diie‘vements of a similar 
characle'r. 'fhe aie'a which was thus 
brought within the* sjilu'ie' ot e'olonisat'eui 
many time's ewex'eds the' em{)ir<‘ eif Alex- 
ande‘1 tlu'tiie'at oi ol the Roman Juri})eie>rs. 
In the' s])heie' e)l territorial deiinination it 
rejire'st'iits tlu'gn'ate'st achievement be'lore 
the; discovery e)l America. 

lntimat(;ly (onne'e ted with the abunelant 
inteuTourse' of which the Pacific has 
been the scene from times immeanonal 
stands the tact that nowhere' has it siij)- 
j)lied time or sjiace lor the development 
of an indej>e*n(ient civilisation. Xeitlier 
the immense island ot Ne‘w (iuinea, with 
its thinly scatte'ied, idle jiojnilation, nor 
the* still more iemote Ne'W Zealand, has 
L k f huen cajiable* ol becoming the* 
1 j . centre ot a new'ci\'ilisation,to 
Independent ^ „otl,inf, „t Ihc otllor 
Civilisations . , ^ ,, , , 

innumerable smaller islands. 

Only a few' isolated elements w'ithin the 
domain of civilisation have under spe¬ 
cially favourable circumstances been able 
to undergo an independent development. 
Apart from this the Pacific Ocean presents 
merely variations of one and the .same 
fundamental theme. In this the absence 
of a real political formation or state 


Lack of 
Independent 


structure is constantly repeated ; it was 
only ill the Hawaiian Islands that, at the 
timi' of their discoVTry by Eurojieans, 
three states t;xistecl, whicdi afterward, 
under the native king Kamehameha, 
united into a single state. In all other cases 
tlu' community or society, even when under 
monarchicii^ sway, was limited to a single 
island, and hence remained (juitc' insignifi¬ 
cant in extent and inthieiice. In all 
the large,! islaiuls, such as New (iuinea 
and New Zealand, w'e fail to tiiul even the 
slightest trace ol a centralised pohti('al 
organisation. 

Ht'iice thf'ri' can scarcely be a question 
of a leal history ot Oceania hetore its 
diseovi'iy. Xc'vei theless we ought not 
on that account tosjx'ak ol tlu’ PolyiU'sians 
as a ])<‘oj)l(' w'ithoiit a history; for tradi¬ 
tion })lays no small })art in their social 
lift'. TIk'V have also an idi'a of chronology, 
in W’liK'li till' Oi'ation Jonns the basis 
or starting-point ; in Ih.e absence ot 
written signs they make use ot notched 
sticks, the so-called “ hisiory-iods," as 
aids for remembering naiiu's and ])erio(is 
ol lime. As oiK' might exj>e(t, these tra- 
ditions sometimes go back to a 

History 

rom sand tht‘ MaujlK'sas An'hl- 

jielago, eighly-eight genera¬ 
tions are said to liave Ihhui (‘stablislu'd, 
w'liieh woiiUl mean a peiiod of about 
twenty-five hundred y('ars ; at P>aratongo 
the more' modest mimbi'r ot thui\' geiK'i a- 
tioiis IS elainu'd ; and Ihi* Maoris ol New 
Zealand limit themsc'lves to twenty. (Jn 
the other hand tht' Hawaiian king Kame- 
hami'ha ('laiiiKHl a desec'ul in diri'Ct line 
from a seiies ol sixty-six generations ol 
ancestois. Of course no real historical 
value can be attaelied to legt'iids of this 
kind ; but they nevertheles.s give evidence 
ot a strongly-rooted feeling of aiitoch- 
thonous de.sccnt, w'liich must have ori¬ 
ginated in a fairly long period of reshlcncc 
on the soil, and accordingly have been 
preceded by a ci'itain degree of civilisa¬ 
tion. Apart from this, according to gener¬ 
ally accoj'ited view's, the civilisation of 
Polyne.sia had, at the time of its di.scovery, 
sunk to a very low level as compared with 
the development it had reached in earlier 
times. 

To the question whether the conditions 
of national lile in the Pacific were affected 
by influences emanating from the eastern 
shores of the Americ'an continent, it 
is difficult to give a deci.sivc answer either 
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in the negative or in the affirmative. 
In the dissemination of the Mongoloid race 
over the continents of the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere, America, according to the preva¬ 
lent view, seems to have i)layed the part 
America receiver—that is, the 

j c It movement took place in a 
« I , j direction from Asia to 
America ; while the view ol 
a reflux current in the opjiosite diri‘ction 
can with difficulty be acccjited. On the 
other hand, some of the island groups of 
the Pacific dis])lay so much analogy 
with the North-west of America in their 
flora and fciuna, as well as in the ethno¬ 
logical characters of their population, 
that the idea of a casual connection 
between the tw(j regions easily suggests 
itself; while, on the contrary, there is no 
lack of theories accijrding to which the 
Polynesian ]:)opiilation of the Pacific 
must be traced back to North America, 
or of otliiM's which, instead of a singk* 
former movement in on«‘ direction, assunu* 
several movements in either direction, 
and which, in Katzel’s words. “ would 


substitute for the artificial theory oi a 
former single migration and of a sim])le 
descent, the idea of a diffusion and 
'.tratification of the different races, inter 
se” However, no such inlliience on the 


])art of Ameri(‘a is discernible in historic 
times, and luaice, from our standpoint, 
we are justified in regarding America as 
the ])assively reccjitive, not as the actively 
radiating or disseminating element. 

VVe have already ])ointed out the ob- 
sfacles winch stand in the way of the 
existence of any mutual iclations between 


the west coast of America and 
Ocean. Native American 
ado])ted a decidedly continenn^W^H® 
and did not take at all kindly to the sea, 
even in places where—as in that great 
Mediterranean Sea of America, the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea—the natural 
conditions were most favourable to a 
seafaring life. 

A comjirehensive historical glance at the 
immense border regions of the Pacific 
Ocean enables us to recognise the 
beginning of a jieriod in which 'its his¬ 
torical formative influence has for its 
basis, as it wtue, tht* human race itself— 


a period which may be desciibed as th' 
typically continental ]K‘riod. P»oth tl 
border regions and the island areas ar- 
now oc(‘ui>ied. All the energies of thei 
inhabitants, however, are centred u])o, 
their own internal organisation and d» 
velojunent, and there is an almost coi- 
plele absi^nce ol mutual relations ; ev 
the knowledge of tlu'ir existence in t. 


Relapse 

into 

Isolation 


cast* ol widcly-scpai at^^am 
vanishes com])let<‘ly mHk' th*. 
memory f)f man. "flius we 
see how the ( ivilised nations of 


Eastern Asia gradually succumb politi¬ 
cally, socially, and intellectually ' to t 
rigid jiaralysing lormahsm ; how th 
States ol Anicnca. soon discarding t. 
sea. consumt' and speedily (‘xhaiisl then 
energies in llie striigglt* with a somewh;» 
chary Natnrt* ; how fnially tlu'V and the 
natural j)0])ulations of Polyne'>ia and 
Australia lose touch with the rt'sl of man> 


kind and relapse int(> the condition 
isolated, degenerating units. 
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^HE first impulse to the enormous 
(cxpan.sion of the white rac(‘ through 
navigation undoubtedly originated from the 
Mediterranean. The prosperity which its 
seafaring nations derived from the profit¬ 
able commerce of the i^ast impelled the 
western Europeans of the Atlantic coast 


Early 

Maritime 

Adventure 


to emulate their example and 
to seek unknown sea roads to 
the Far East; for it was only 
by such roads that that region 


was accessible to Europeans. The idea of 
an overland route across the gigantic 
continent of Asia seems to have been 


allowed to drop ; that it was not feasible 
had been amply demonstrated by many 


iio6 


fruitless attempts dating from the lime 
of Alexander the Great down to that of 
Frederic Barbarossa and Saint Louis. 
Moreover, Asia was still, at irregular 
intervals, pouring forth its devastating 
hordes toward the West, as in the Great 
Mongol invasion which as recently as the 
beginning of the eighteenth century was 
still surging in Eastern Europe. 

Of course, a small continent lij. 
Europe, with its comparatively small 
populations, could not cope by land 
with the enormous populations Aifir. 
Hence, since a road to the 
be found somehow or other, it 
found only by sea. 
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tory of gcograj^liKdl discoxtiics 
fall within the scope of tliN 
,—^ will tlureloie suffice to mention 

that the immediate object in the scaich 
for a direct sea-route horn Western 
Fiirope to India was the redisco\ti> ol 
the two countries ( ath ly and /ipingn 
whuh had vanished fiom the intelleetuil 
hoiizon blit weie thought to be as it 
weie neighbours of India then existenee 
having been proved by M iito Polo I he 
latei and widei aims weie meiely the 
giadual outeome of the enoimmis and 
ejuite nne\j)e cted t \tcnt of the oiiginal 
eliscovciics In the nituial eirdti of 
things the hist attempts unde i taken 
ehietlv b\ the Poituguese weie made in 
in easte ily diieetion then most impoitant 
lesult was the cire umnaMgation ol the 
( aj>e of (leiexl Hope 
aeeomiilishcd in i4Sb by 
Paitolfimeo Di i/ Aliout 
llie same time howeeei 
the concejition ol the 
sphencal shajH ol the 
earth, which was i ijiidly 
gaming ground led to 
similar entcrjnises being 
undertaken in a westeilv 
direction also 

It w IS in the jMiisuit of 
siieli attempts tint (Inis 
lojihei ( eilniiibus dis 
overed the H ihamas ind 
Antilles foi Spun in 14(12 
ind that John Cabot dis 
(ene Itd the X011h Ame11- 
e in coniinent foi 1 ngl ind VASCO 

1111404 Hoth dlsCOVUtl-, It' rounHlirC 
imigincd tliemsehes to 
have iCcdh found what tluv had sought 
the cast coast ol Asii a belie 1 111 v\hieh 
they peisistfd to the end ol then li\es 
\oi clicl Ptdialvau/ Cabial, who in 1500 
whilt atteinjiting to ic leh Iiidi i by an 
(dstein loute was diivtn by i western 
diifl cuiient to the coast of Hia/il ueognist 
the impoitance of his discoveiy He 111 
laet, lxht\td he had found only an island 
of no special attiaction and alteiing his 
courses rnade haste to return with all 
- ^ spee d to the coast of \ti le a 

rea shortly bcfoie (i4()7 

Vasco da Gama had 
succe'eded, by loiinding the 
Qipli efil Good Hojic, in reaching India 
tile first Eurojican navigaloi who 
mm wIMlit SO, and in forming there con 
of the utmost advantage to his 


VASCO DA GAMA 
The voyagfer to reach India by sail 
int round the Cape of Good Hope 


native countiy, Poitugal Inspiied by 
this success so imjxHtant m a piaetic d 
sense the Portuguese now tuined the 11 
ittention exelusively t) the route ehs- 
e ON (ltd by Vasco da Gama 
Spam othei hand, the 

„*“” ^ ** Spimaids who on then side 

^ iniisued fuithei the loael fiist 

mijiped out by ( olumbiis soon beeame 
eoiiNineed tli it the countius disco\eicd 
in the west could not be pait oi 4 sia 
Diueii l)x 1 }) ission if^^onging foi the 
gold whieli hid been lonnd duiing the 
e nlv e xjiloi itions the\ followed the 
westwaid ])ointing tuick oi the 3-elle)w 
metal ind soon obtuiud liom tla 
11 itucs oi ( e ntial Xniene 1 the knowledge 
e)l the existe-iice of th it othei sea on 
theeoist ol which gold was to be lound 
in sujHi ibundinee 

In the se iieh foi the 
pieeious me t il Nunez de 
Halbo i eiossed the C ordil 
lei is eil the Isthmus of 
Paniini ind w is the hist 
1 mope an who fiom then 
heights set eves on the 
P K itie Oee in which ht 
(hd on ‘septembei 25th 
151] He ip])lied to it 
the name )f the “ South 
Se I ind took possession 
of its eoists m the name 
of the king of Spun 
i his event loims in im 
])oit int Imdinuk in his 
te)iv Heneeloith the 
A GAMA newly dis ovcicd conti 

■'of'’Go^d'’&OPC iiLiUal au 1 was ucognisfd 
IS I poition of a laigL and 
independent continent Further the exist 
cnee ol the gieatest ocean of the c nth 
was made known and turne d to adv antage. 
The still existing eiNihse^d states of the 
New Woilel weu innihilate^d and extin¬ 
guished almost it one blow, and the 
eievelopment of the human poj illations of 
the Western Hemispheie was thus turned 
into an entiiely new channel Finally 
this discovery also led to a fundamental 
change m the political structure of the 
civilised states of the Western Hemi- 
spheic The discov 11 v of the Pacitie Ocean 
by Europeans had a double immediate 
effect Fust, it led to,a definite geneial 
knewNledge of the tiue shape and si/e of 
the eaith—a knowledge which has had 
immense lesiilts m the domains of 
civilisation, comnieice, and polities 
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Secondly it led uj) directly to the in¬ 
credibly ra|)id ronquest ol the Pacilic 
coasts by S})ain. Tlu' lamentable helj)- 
Icssness with which the densely popu¬ 
lated and civilised native states ot 
Central and South America tell to pieces 
befor(‘ the onslaught ot a few hundreds 
of Eiiroi)ean adventurers, like the Aztec 
Empire of Mexico hetoie the small 
baud ot Cortes, and the Empire ot the 
Incas in Peru b(‘tor(‘ Pizairo, remains 
one ot tlu‘ most nnnarkable phe¬ 
nomena in history. Th(‘ discovery oi an 
unexplored ocean sejiaratt'd fioin the 
Atlantic by the wtioh* 
length ot tlu‘ Amei - 
lean continent h‘d to 
a series ol zealous 
endeavours to find 
th(' connection be- 
twec'ii tlu'se two 
great masses ol 
wat('r. It was ol 
iin])ortaiiee to the 
Sjianiards, hrst ol 
all, who had Ihh'ii 
antici])aled by the 
PortugU(*s(‘ in reach¬ 
ing India by tlu* 

(‘asti'rn loule, not to 
be nusl(‘d l)y tin* 
obstacle which had 
niu'xpectedly barrc'd 
tlu'ir conise to the' 
wc'sl. Jt was soon 
recognisc'd that Cen¬ 
tral Aineiiea, which 
had been the tirst 
])ortion of the con¬ 
tinent they had 
become accjuainted 
with, jiossessed no 
strait connecting the 
two oceans ; hence* the* problem lor solu¬ 
tion was to find one elsewhere. In the* 
hoj)e of discovering such a passage* larther 
south, voyages of exploration were made 
along the* eastern coast of Brazil, and in 
1515 Diaz de Solis advanced as far as the 
month of the Ea Plata, where, however, 
he met his dc*-ath. 

In 1520 Ferdinand Magellan, a Por- 
tugiu'se in the Spanish servico, sncc'eeded 
in discewering the strait called after his 
name, betwocn the South American con¬ 
tinent and 'fierra del Fuego. Through 
this strait he entered the Pacific Ocean, 
in which he at once vigorously pursued 
his course. After a way age of more, than 
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FIRST EUROPEAN TO SEE THE PACIFIC 
The Spanish explorer, Vasco Niinez de Balboa, saw the 
Pacific Ocean on Septembci 2.1, l.lCi, aftei crosftng the 
Isthmus of Panama. He called it the South Sea, and 
took possession of its coasts for his native country, Spain. 


thi*ee months Magellan reached^ 
rones, and, later on, the 
Islands : and though he w'as nof 
enjoy the* triumph ol a succcssliil return, 
he at all events is incontesla])ly (‘iititlcfl 
to the distinction ol being the first navi¬ 
gator and tile first Eurojiean w^ho travt‘is('(l 
tin* i'aeitie along its entire breadth. 
Magt*!Ian’s companions continued the 
voyage aft(*r the dt'alh of their leadt'r, and 
reacht*d tlu* Moluccas. Here, on tlu* island . 
oi 'I'ldor, they fell in with Portuguese wiio 
had |)r(‘Viouslv arriv(*d there by the ojijio- 
siU* route, and who wt‘re not a little aslon- 
!sht*d to see*white* m(*n 
airi\'ing Iroin the 
<‘ast. Hen*, tlu'ii, two 
tidvane'e eoliinm-^, 
whicli had si-t out 
Ironi ojiposite* diie( - 
lions, tor Ihe lii^l 
tunc* joiiU‘(l liamK. 

It w'as here* that tlu' 
gri’at giidle >1 know- 
K'dgt* whieh Inid bec'ii 
laid rouml the earth 
WMs made* eaini)>lelt‘, 
anel thus Euie>pi‘aii 
c'lU'igy aiiel mtelh- 
geiie't* ru'hievt'd in tin* 
eonrst* ol seime* eh'- 
e'a(l(‘s a lesuU whieh 
the .ihoi igmal uihabi- 
taiils e)l the* Pae'itn 
Oe'ean hael lU've*!' 
attained ten as nianv 
thonsaiiels ol years. 
W’lthm a shent tune 
the W'hole* Pacific and 
the Pacific ceiasts ot 
America wrre dis¬ 
covered. California 
vvas reache*d even 
before the middle of the sixteenth c(*ntury, 
and as early as 1527 a regulai navigation 
reaute was establislu‘ei betwe(*n the coasts 
of Mexico and the tar distant Moluccas. 

In the meantime the Portuguese also 
had advance'd farther eastwxird from the 
Inelian Ocean. This advance, however, 
was of a quite different chaiTieti^f from 
the conquest of America by the Sjianiards. 
The Portugufrse did not make their 
appearance in India as “ conquistadores 
in fact, to do so would have scarcely been 
))ossible when we. take into account the 
much more ancient and advanced civilisa¬ 
tion of that country, its well-established 
]>olitical system, and the greater density 
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and numbers of its jwpulation. They 
aceordingly did not indidge the ambition ot 
subjeetm^ tlie newly-discovered terri¬ 
tories and addin^T^ tliem as jircn'inces to 
their own small and remote kiivdom, but 
eont(‘nted themseK'es with est ablishin.^ 
tradin^jj-stations on tlu' coasts and with 
acquiring and lortitying for the protection 
p ot tli(' latter several jxiints on 

the coast, as well as maintaiu- 

„ ^ ing in constant readm<‘ss a 

Portoguese 

Other n‘sjie('ts the .‘•jiliert^ ol Portiigue.se 
<'oloni^ation falls chielly within tlu' u^gion 
ol tlu' luflian Ocean. The latter, however, 
served, alter all, merely as a tirst step 
towards its greatcM* neighboui, inasinncli 
as the Portuguese extc'iided tlu'ir explora¬ 
tions Iroin the Indian Ocean more and 
more towaids the East as iai as the 
coasts of China, when' the\ louiuh'd 
settlements, and to Ja])an, which they 
reachc'd by acc'ident in I54.h 

I'oi '“xactly one hunched years Jat>an 
was opened uj) to the outer world, a 
])('iiod ioruiing but a small traction m the 
history ot the island empire, but oiu* 
w'hic h w'as traught watli impcutaiit c'on.se- 
queiu'es in the grouping and jiosition ot 
the h'uropc'an sea Powers. About the 
middle ot the sixtc'caith century Japan 
bi'gaii eagerly and zealou.sly to open its 
gates to Wc'stern civilisation and the teach¬ 
ing of Christianity ; lor three generations, 
how(‘\'er. it was the unwilling .sjiectator 
ol a jealous rivalry between the Portugiu'se 
and the Dutch, who had arrived in the 
country in the year 1600—a contest ren- 
den'd the* more discreditable by the un- 
'>(’1 ujiuloLis choice ol the weapons with 
which it was carried on. This state ot 
things the |a])an(\se linally decided to 
teiminate by what seemed to theun the 
only possible .solution - namely, by siinjdy 
shutting their door in the lace ol the unrulv 
strangers. l>y this stej), which, indeed, 
is (juite at variance with the character of 
. its peoi)le, Japan for more than 
Door of two centuries disajipears ccun- 
j ]>letely from history, and cea.ses 

to exercise any inthience 
whatever on the development of affairs on 
and upon the Pacific Ocean. 

It is a remarkable phenomenon that the 
immense incrc'ase in power and w'calth 
which the era of geographical discovery 
brought to Europeans fell much le.ss 
to the share of the real discoverers than 
to others. The discoveries made between 
mo 


1486 and the middle of the sixteenth 
century, with the sole excejition of those 
of the tw'o Cabots, were jdaced entirely 
to the political account ot Sjiain and 
Portugal. Both these kingdoms .suddenh' 
came into jiossession ol immense terri- 
loiies Irom which they drew' undreamed-ol 
wealth and tn'asure. The jxipulations ot 
thes(' territories— at least ot those in 
America—b(‘came the pliant and teeble 
tools ol th('ir coiujiit'rors. 

'rh(' real Iruits ol gt‘Ogra]>hical di'^- 
covery w'ei(‘ to tall into the hamP 
ot those who had {)artici[)ated in the com¬ 
petition. not wuth ])r(‘cipitate haste and 
with the sf>l{' object of (‘iiric'hing them¬ 
seK'es siuldenlv and without effort, but 
with l.u-seeing (h'lilx'iatiou and wa’lh silent 
but untiring ('ftorts tlu' Dutch and the 
h'nghsh. 'riu' Dutch, a small ]>eo] 4 (', sub- 
j(‘ct to tlu' |)owc‘ilul monarchv ol S|Kiin. 
had boldK' ristm against then* jiohtical 
ancl n'hgious o])|)U'ssor<, and. in sjute ol 
the enormous dis|)io|)ortioii betw'i'cai thi'ii 
own r(‘s()ur('(*s and tliosi'. of the su/a‘rain 
Power, and chietly on aci'ount of their 
excelh'iice in siMinaiishi)>, had ('allied out 
_ a succ<‘ssful resistance. 'I'iievin 

^ traiistt'irc'd th(.‘ s(‘at ol 

^ . w'ar across tlu* Indian (Kean, 

Withspnm themsc'lvc's in the 

Sj)anish-Portugue.se jxissessions, d(‘stroy(‘d 
Portugiu'st; inlluence in important locah- 
ti(‘s, as they had doiu' since i()oo in japan, 
and gradually succca'ded in getting tlu‘ 
trade ot India almost (‘ntin'ly into tln'ir 
owai hands. But th('activity ol the luiglish 
assumed still grander j>ro])ortions. 

At the time of the discoveuy of Americ a, 
England had lost all Ik'I* Continental 
dominions with 4 he exception of Calais, 
and found hersell restricted to her island 
possessions. Even her dominion over 
Ireland had at that time almost .slipped 
from her grasp, and Scotland formed an 
independent kingdom. England jxxs.sessed 
no territoru's outside ot Eurofie, and she 
had fallen from her high rank iis a great 
European Power, while out.sidc of Europe 
her influence was virtually nil. It was 
at this time that the di.scoveries of the 
sea route to India and of America first 
turned the eittention ol this healthy and 
energetic j)eo])le towards lands far distant; 
and the prudent .sovereigns of the then 
reigning House of Tudor kept the eyes of 
their .subjects fixed in this direction. 

The inborn love of this ksland nation for 
maritime adventure then, as if by magic, 



MAGELLAN S SHIPS PASSING THROUGH THE STRAITS THAT NOW BEAR HIS t^AME 


sultkiily I lo^-soiiu I lolUi II luMuniU 

f>H)VVth liul (llO\( Its JK( })]( with liu 
sistibk foicc I loss the se I It w is i ot 
ho\vc\ci inutlv loi the (|nt st ol ^^okl is 
li 1(1 been the ( ise with Spun tint 
I n^l uk] (ntcied iijum the e ueei ot tein 
^ , toinl e\ploi ition inel colonis i 

Enters the Poitngiiese 

Competition 


^ witli the o]))eet of nnkiiig the 

Competition ,.11 ,1 

])iotit\bl( tilde in spues i 

nionopol\ in then own hinds but with i 
nobler, inoie in seeing pui|K)s( in whieh 
the overthiow of the newlv tound intne 
po]Hil itions uid euihsitioiis loinied no 
[> lit 

Ihiis fiom the moment when the 
cxistenee ot the Pieilie Oee in wns isee i 
timed it cngiged the Tttention ot the 
I nghsh lluy qiiu th illoweel the 
Spinuuds ind Poitn^uese to push toiwiid 
then eliseoveiies ind eeinejiiests m the 
1 1st and West Indies without leir the 
time being cnteiiiv into comjietitiem 
with them On the othei hind they eon 
centmtccl then efloits u]H)n finding i 
loute into the Pacific Ocean unknown 
to the Spaniards and Poitugucse but 
available for themselves establishing 


themstUis in this unite ind m this w iv 
spu i Inif, ind ek\ele)piiv then ink in 
is u W(i the opposite diuetion 

I he etlorts ot the 1 n^hsh lonnd a 
visible e\j)ussi(m in the seiieh toi th< 
\oithwest Passive which w is ])Uisued 
with in non peisisteiuv ind his pioved 
of the utmost impoitanec in histoi\ 
Tint the newl\ disco\t red continent m 
the nenth w is bounded b\ the sea, like 

tint m the south appeued beyond 

que stion 

\eeoidingl} it w is thought tint 
theie must exist 1 nor them loute 
k idmg tiom the 4 tlintie into the Picitie 
Oee in Such i pissage being situited 
neiiei to Lnglind thin inv othei the 
pioblem was to hnd it 1 hough ihe 
ittemptsinide in this duee tion 
^ .. . did not it one e le id to the 

Hsult noi iiuUcd, 

(lid they inoelue in\ lesult of 

]naetical value late 1 on—diev weie nevei- 
theless leeompinied b> efteets ot exti i 
(ndinii\ signihcincK lhe\ icquired 
import ince not only m a geogiaphieal 
sense b’v leading to a true compiehension 
of the natuie of the eaith, but also in 
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n political direction ; for as a result ol 
numerous enterprises the northern pait 
of the American continent passed into 
tlie i)Ossessi()n ol Hiigland, which made 
much better use ol it than the Sj)aniar(ls 
had done ol its central and southern 
]>ortions. 

Th(‘ first repoit^ of tlie success cif 
rolumbus lind. as eailyas ■ 

1494, instii^aU'd Jolui ('abot, 
a Portui^uu'se m tbe Ent^lisli 
service, as well as his son 
Sebastian, to undertake a 
voyage by which even at 
that time they liO]>ed lo 
reach llu' land of (\atliay, 
or China, and the Spice 
Islands by the shortest 
route—that is, by a north¬ 
west ]'>as^ag(^ In tb(* course 
ol this vo\’age, howawau', 
tliey discovi'red tlu‘ north- 
run coast ol the North 
.^merican continent, and 
took possession ol it in the* 
name ol Jhieland. In a 


fitted out, at their own cost, wholt* flt^ets 
which, according to circumstatiees, en¬ 
gaged in eommeree or made \'ovag(‘s ol 
exploration, or, on their own 1 espouse 
bility, sailed m (]iu‘st nt warliki' ads eiiluies, 
which in many inslanees had a strong 
savour ol juracy. 

At the beginning of this ii< w tMuiod an 
expedition le:t Ihigl.m.l 
mainly tor pnip()s<‘^ n! 
exploration, but with an 
obji‘ct diainet I j( all\' tin 
opjiosite of (ill- \(j\'age- 
which bad lu'en on loot 
at llu' beginning ol the 
ci'iitiiry tor the discoxauv 
ol the Noith-wi'.i i’.issage; 
lor it was now pi oposed to 
discover tli{‘ neaiesl roiiti* 
to China 111 an eastiulv 
direction and along the 
north coasts oi Europe, 
or, in other words, to find 
a north-east pass.igt*, winch, 
it was hoped liy the ihiglish 
comm(‘rcial w’oiid ol that 


Mcwiiv THOMAS CAVENDISH 

•second voyage. Und(Mtak('ll English navigator who spoiled the Span- time, W’ould Uuid to a tlCsll 
in 14^)7, liiey enlarged Hie‘^rds and sailed round the world in i.'.h<)-hh dcvtiopiiKMit ol their trade*. 


discoveries oi their first ex])editioii, and the 
same rbsult was atlain(*d by a third voyage 
made by Sebastian Cabot alone in 14(18. 
The actual search lor the mueh-longed- 
tor North-W'est Passage w'as 
oyages tiowcvcr, begun until 

® ® the year 1517, when the 

younger (al)ot dis('ov(*red 
Hudson Bay. and very jirobably p(*ne- 
Irated into Davis Strait and witlun the 


tlu‘n in a xary (h'pn'ssed condition. On 
I\Iay loth, 1553, Sir Hugh Willoughby 
sailed Irom Eondoii with this objt'et ; but 
neither his expt'dilion noi those* of later 
English navigators were siuci'ssful in 
this sjdiere of (‘X})loration, in w'hich they 
had to yield tlu* ])alni to the* more tortunati* 
Dutch and Russians. 

Hence English (‘X])]()rers oiu't* more 
lurried th(dr attention to the Nortli-wt'st 


Arctic Circle. Ikissage. Erohisher’s voyage* of diseove*ry 

The first atteiiijit tow'ards the solution in 1576 was lollowed by a large numlH*i 

of the probl(*m was, however, .soon lor- of others, sucli as those of Davis, Hudson, 

gotten in the beginning of the Rctorma- Bylot, J-iatfin, ana others. Although from 

tion, which absorbed the entire attention of natural causes these expedi- 

thc English jKXjple. It wuis not until after tions did not obtain the desired 

the death, in 1547, ot the Royal theologian, Ex lorcrs nevertheless 

Henry VIII., that the transoceanic move- ])roveeI of infinite importance 

ment was once more n^vived, and attrae ted in considerably advancing the colonisation 

a much more general and lively interest of North America, of whiedi the beginnings 

than on the first occa.sion. Its special had been attemjited by Humphrey Gilbert 

feature lay in the fact that the movement and Sir Walter Raleigh in 1583 and 1584. 

proceeded not so much from the State This was not a colonisation after the 

as from individuals and corporations, fashion of Sjianish conquistadorcs or 

and that, although it was favoured and Portuguese s}uce-merchants, but a slow, 

supported liy the Government, it was gradual, tranquil, and thoughtful immi- 

neither initiated nor directed thereby; gration of industrious, energetic Northern 

indeed, up to the tjme of Henry VIIL Europeans, who did not go with the sole 

(150Q-47) a Royal Navy had not even aim of rapidly gaining treasures, but in 

existed. A few wealthy and influential and order to find a livelihood founded on 

private individuals and merchant guilds enduring and arduous labour: who, 
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while wresting the virgin soil from its expansion and the sovereignty of the seas, 

native hunting ])0]Uilation and bringing a policy the surprising results of which 

it under cultivation, became intimately not only produced a great change in the 

c'lttached to it, and thus laid the firm distribution of pow(‘r in Euroj)e, but also 

toundation of a )>olitical system, which subsequently, and in a manner entirely 

grew with sur])rising ra})idi1y and was unpremeditated, brought into the fore- 

lull of tlic hardiest energy. Simultaneously ground a new and important factor in 

with tlH‘ bold ('\}'lor(*rs ()j North Americ'a int(‘rnational life AintM-K'a. 

a numlx'i of nav'al henx-s letl In this way. mon'nvei, wa'. laid the 
A*aInsMhc s(‘arrli ol adv(‘n- loimdation of tlie ])re(Ioininanfv of the 

gaiAs c whose mam f)b](‘(t, while rac(‘ oxer Hr- whole' globe. For 

ho\\v\ ('i, was to mfhrt the the Pacitie ()('ean and it'- j)hLr'(* m history 

great('st })os''il)le damage'on tlu'Spaniaid.s, geneially. Drake's \ovage had a sper\a\ 

who were dete ti'd on ai c'oimt ot pohtieal ^ignihcaiK (* : tor by it. at one '-troke, as it 

aiul rc'hgious antagonism, and theieby also w(‘ie. that oc('an became the centre of 

to enrich tlu'iusc'lves. Desides such name^ public intc'iest and tin* scaaR* of the 

as Hawkins. Raleigh, and ( avendish. that struggle' for tlu* sovereignty oi the seas, 

ol Francis Drake- shines torth with Here was displaved lor the first time in 

spe'cial lustre*. • Drake eomhine'd the* here) a striking manner the internal hollowness 

witli the e\])le)re‘i. So gie'al was his and wt'akness ol the a})j)arently gigantic 

heddiR'ss that he* was no longer satisfied strength oi Spanish dominion ; for, as 

with attacking the* Atlantic possessieins e)f se'e'ius only natural, mimeroiis other 
S})ain : inde'e*el, the \V(*st Inelia islands ))iratical emterprise's, not only English, 
and the eaiasts of the (iulf oi Mexieo Init alse) Dutch, lejlleiwed in Drake’s 

had been alre'ady so much liarassed by suce^e'sslul track, and all ol them, with 

the English corsairs that the* Sjianiards more eir less imj)umty. managed to harass 

in tlu'se jieissessioiis now kept a goexl anel j)lunder the Si)anish }>e)ssessie)ns and 

look-out. On tli(‘ coasts of Cihli anel vS])anish ships in the Pacific 

fVrn. on the* othe'r hand, they eonsidcTed Maritime* True, the* maritime 

themselves juTlcf'tly secure* and nnassail- « war l)etwet*n J{ngland and 

able. Replying on their sense* of .se'cunty finally decided 

and e^einse'eiiu'iit ungnareleelnoss, Drake, in F 2 uroi)can wat(*rs until 1588 (the de- 
who was morally and materially sLi]iporte‘d structiein e)f the Armada), but we may 
by the On(‘on, at the* end ol 1577 leit safely assert that the issue was pie-pare'd 
England with five ships, well eqnijipe^d by by the events which took j)lace in the 
hinise‘11, sailed through the Straits ol Pacific Ocean, and that it was here that 
Magellan, and, without encountering any England loiind the key to heu' maritime 
lesistance, began a ])rivate war against .sujircmacy. 

the Spaniards in the Pacific Oc'ean. He About the year i()00 the third continent 

was cntirc*ly suee(‘sstiih and .set out on wa.shed by the Paeitie Ocean—Australia— 
Ills homeward voyage richly laden with also began to rise from the mist wliich 
s]x)il. He tried to turn the voyage to had liitherto envelopt*d it. Its discovery, 
account by searching tor tlio North-West however,at first attracted but little notice, 
Passage Irom the Pacilic Ocean —that is, and had 110 immediate jiractical results, 
in the reverse direction. However, after This was due to several causes : the 
sailing along the West ('oast ol America natural features of the country were not 
up to the forty-eighth degree ot north very inviting, the climate was not lavour- 
Memorable without finding a sign able, and its native populatmn was scanty 

Voyages desired jiassagc, he (Ic- and in a low grade of develo]>nient. 'fhere 

of Drake ^'^ded on the vo\^agc across was further a dearth of all desirable 
the ocean, and returned to luoductions, and the coasts of the conti- 
England, after having touclicd at the nent were ditlicult of access owing to the 
Moluccas and sailed around the Cape of jircscnce of barrier reefs. Meanwhile, 
Good Hope. Britain had lost lier American colonics, 

Drake’s circumnavigation of the world, which now enter upon the stage of history 
which had more or less the character as an independent jfblitical entity under 
of a warlike expedition, marks the first the name of the United States of America ; 
conscious and deliberate step on the part and besides this she was under the neces- 
of England towards a policy of universal sity of maintaiaing the deportation of 
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criminal, who had formcriy been sent to 
the American contiriem. She was thus 
obliged, in the year 178^, nearly two 
hundred years alter its disc'ovcry, to take 
possession ol the Australian continent in 
earnest. 

This enfonaal settlement had, however, 
to yield to one ol a voluntary character 
as soon as the real \’aliie of the formerly 
des})ised ('ountry became known. Immi¬ 
grants, aft(‘r a time, ])()ured into the 
country and furnished aiujde j)roof that 
in Australia Ih'itain had obtained an 
acquisition of extraoi dinary value. 
Owing to the fai't that the nt‘w immigrant'^ 
were almost exclusiv(']\' «)t iiritish nation- 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 

The first Englishman to sail the waters oi the 
Pacific. His momentous work and the example he set 
laid the foundations of Great Britain’s colonial empire. 


ality, the continent acquired a homo¬ 
geneous j)opulation, and Hritam a colony 
which kept up very closi* tics with the 
mother country. Especially were those 
elements wanting which had driven the 
Americans into a ]K)htical—indeed, almost 
national—opposition to Britain. Accord¬ 
ingly the ]'>o})ulation of Australia had made 
this youngest of continents into a .second 
antijKidean edition of “ Old England," a 
daughterland which furthers the ])olicy 
of " Rule, Britannia" on the Pacific Ocean 
with no le.ss pride than lier great prototype 
at home. In the colonisation of Australia 
its nativ^e aboriginal jiopulatioii is even of 
less import than the ,Indians of Noith 
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America ; politically it is of no account 
whatever, its scanty remnants having 
been toned back into Ihr inliospitablc 
interior parts of the continent- The 
acquisition of the Pacific Ocean by 
England, whi('h was begun since 
Cook’s discoveries, has not 
stoj>ped at the Australian 
^continent, but has been ex¬ 
tended to numerous jiarts of Melanesia 
Micronesia, and Polynesia. It is a 
remarkabh' fact that in their numerous 
voyages from the Mexican harbours to 
the Moluccas and ]diili])])in('s, and, since 
T5()5, in the ojipositc dirt'ctioii also, th(‘ 
Spaniards discoN ort'd so very lew ol tin* 
inniiriu'rable island groups which stud 
the intervening seas. Even the lew of tlu' 
archi])elag()es they did discover— the Mar¬ 
shall, Bonin, Solomon, and Paiiinotii 
Islands, and others —were not considered 
by them worth ai'fjuisition or colonisation : 
only the Maiiana, Caroline, and P(‘Icw 
groups w(*rt‘ in course of time taken pos¬ 
session of or laid claim to in ordei to 
serv(‘ as jHiints of supjiort for f heir coloni(‘s 
in the Pliiii])])in(\s. 'J'lie Portuguese and 
Dutch took still It'ss interest in tlu‘ acquisi¬ 
tion of territory in the Pacific ; they left 
that ocean entirely out of tlu* sphere ot 
their commereial policy, and, in laid, 
lormcd no settlemimls in it at all. Thus it 
came about that during the voyages ol the 
English and French in th(‘ latter third ot 
the eighteenth century—thos(‘ of Cook. 
Bougainville, I.aPerouse, D’Entrecasteaux, 
and others—numerous island grou})s were 
discovered which were not yet oixupied 
by Europeans, and wore therefore owner¬ 
less or imi'laimcd teriitory. (If course, the 
crews of the slii})s^composing these expi'- 
ditions were not sufficiently numerous to 
spare any of their men for the })ermaijent 
occuj)ation of these islands; but they 
were .soon followed by comjxitriots m the 
shajx* of adventurers, cxjilorers, merchants, 
and mis.sionaries. 

Rapidly the i.slands of the South Sea. 
about whose inhabitant.s, products, and 
climate the most favourable reports were 
WKW M spread abroad, became centres 

• of attraction for immigrants, 

m South T .u* ii u-r 

« , , . In this manner the white race, 

9 ea itiands English¬ 

men and Frenchmen, later also by North 
Americans and Germans, spread over the 
Island world of the Pacific Ocean. The 
English especially, who had just obtained 
a footing on the Australian continent, were 
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in the vanguard of thi^ movement. Be- 
'^ides settling in 'J'asrnania and New Zea¬ 
land, they also established lliemselves in 
Polynesia and l\lelanesia, and in the ('ourse 
of the ])resent ccaitury have succeeded in 
ac(|uiring a considi'rahle jiortion of the 
Pacific island area. The French, too, have 
secured lor Ihemsi'lvc's a considt'rahle 
The Powers more esjx'cially in tlie 

in the l^)lyneslan groups, as well as 

N(‘W ('aledonia. l.ater on, the 
North Americans also ent(‘ied 
into the coinjKdition, and since 1X85 the 
(h'rinan J^hnj)ir(*, by tlie adojition 0/ a 
vigorous colonial ])()ii('y, has also acquired 
poss(‘ssions in Melain'sia and Mu ronesia. 

Nor must we omit to mention here 
another Eiiropc'an Po\v(‘r which, allhough it 
did not jiarticipate in lh(‘ division ot the 
Pacific island ari'a, nevi'rtheless, by a 
vigorous advanc e towards the c:>cc‘an, (*aily 
caiterc'd ii]K)n a jialh by which it gradually 
d(‘Vc‘loped into one* ot the most ])oweilul 
and determinant factors in modern history 
— namcOy, Russia. Rec:ognising that its 
str<.ingth e.xisteci in its continental charac¬ 
ter, tlie mighty Slav l{ni])ire by dc'grees 
withchvw from the ocean : it sold Alaska 
and thc^ Aleutian islands to Americ-a. and 
exc'hanged the* Kuriles Icjr the jiseiido- 
island of Saghalin ; but, on the othca* 
hand, it cleverly managed to extcaid its 
zone of contact with the ocean by a sericcs 
ol brilliant moves, vitally imiiortant to its 
own mtcaesls, towards the south. In the 
twentic'th c-entury that movemc'nl brought 
her into diiect conflict with Japan, result¬ 
ing in a set-back to the cmcroachments of 
the Euro])ean Power, which still lacks 
effective command ol a warm-water ])ort. 
If and whc’ii she bcTomc\s secure mistrc*s.s 
ol such a position, her power on the Pacific 
will take a new asjiect. 

The occiijiation of the whole ex])anse of 
the Pacific by the white race reejuires, 
like the advance of Russia to the shores 
of that ocean, to be regarded from a 
higher vantage-ground. It i.s. 

, - in fact, more than a political 

uaion o (^vent; it is a fact of the utmost 
importance in universal his¬ 
tory, an energetic step forward on the 
road which seems to have for its final goal 
the reunification of the divided human 
race, an issue not jto be controlled by 
and scarcely patent to human conscious¬ 
ness, but one which is regarded by many 
as inevitable. Nowhere on the earth has 
this levelling influence of the white race 
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operated more energetically than in 
Oceania, but of c'our.sc* always at the 
exjiense of the aboriginal }x)pukition. 

In general, the ^^■)lyncsians showed 
themselves very accessible to “ white ” 
influences; they ap])roac'hed the* whiter 
immigrants sympathetic-ally, and adopted 
witli ease* thc‘ii mannc'rs and customs and 
their mcxlc*s of lilc* and thought ; but in 
the acquisition ol these foreign elements 
their own original structure became under¬ 
mined. \Vherc‘vcr the influx ot white 
c‘lenu‘nts is strong enough, mixe-d races arc* 
prodimrd with g?c*at<‘r rapidity, and in 
these* the white infliK-nc'c* is alwavs Ihr 
determinative lactor. Thus in NewZixiland 
(he pure natu'c* Maoris are fast apjjroaehing 
extinelion ; ami the* Sanclwic-h islands are 
nothing more than an a{>]K‘mlag<‘ of tin* 
North Amc'iican Union. On the othc'i 
hand, wht'rc* tins influx is not sufficient to 
])i()cIuc-(‘ a rapid aiithro})ological (ran^- 
lormation, the native* element is injured 
by a mere siqierlic ial contact with Euro- 
]X‘an culture or by what we may rathei 
call its shady side. M(‘n wlio as nakc'tl 
savagc‘s lunc* led a true amphibious life. 
Effect land, liali on sea, du* 

. off piematiirely when furnt'd 
pon c cixilisecl (.’hristians. 'flie 

a ives whiterac'e. though it forms the 
clc'terminanl lactor, does not, howovcM, 
stand alone in Ihis lillmg u]) of thci ga])s of 
defunct Pacific ]K)pulations. Side by side 
with if the* yellow race is engaged in a 
similar task. Ot course, the motives 
from which the Chinese set out in this 
jmK'ess arc fundamentally different from 
those of Europeans and North Ameiicans, 
and consequently their effect, too, is 
widely diffeioTit : nevertheless, to a c c'i tain 
extent at least, the latter has a similar 
tendency in l)oth cases. 

It is neither love of adventure, lust for 
gain, nor political or scientific interests 
whic'li drive the Chinaman to seek a home 
in foreign countries, but mainly the 
difficulty of obtaining a living in his own 
over-})opulated cmjflre. According to 
natural laws the efflux of this surplus 
population takes jflace in the direction of 
least resistance; but since Jajxin, till 
very recently, was edosed to foreigners, 
while both divisions of India were them¬ 
selves suffering from over-population, and 
the large islands of the Indian Ocean 
were very soon satiated with Chinese, the 
stream of Chinese emigration overflowed 
to Australia, America, and the island 
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worlrl whieh .siretches betwt'cMi tlu'se two 
(ontinenls. 'I hesr latter, owing to the 
gr(‘at (hs])i o|»()i tion between tbeir extent 
and j>o)nilatU)n, seemed s])ecially adajjted 
lor re('ei\ing it. 

Ne\ ertlieiess, ('\'en there, the “ yellow” 
invasion lias luit met with a very wt'leorne 
rerei>tion. Nor is thisamalter 
lor snriirise. First, we have to 
deal with th(' ajijiareiitly un- 
bndgi'able gnll winch exists 
the white and yellow races. 
Neither tlu' white man nor the Chinaman 
considers liiniself as the one and absolute 
superior ol the fitlier - in the way, that 
is, that both look on themselves in relation 
to all other native* races : but they 
recognise and tear each other as lor- 
midalde livals without being able—owing 
to a total difleience in mental outlook— 
to find some common ground ol agree¬ 
ment. Fear without respect is the 

(diaracter ot their mutual relations, com¬ 
bined with a repugnance reaching almost 
to disgust of the one nature toward the 
other, which prevents any direct inter¬ 
mixture of the two races, and consequently 


remox'es the most elTectual means toward 
the levelling ol racial ditierences. in 
addition to this the* ( hinaman is a dan¬ 
gerous industrial o})j)oni‘nt to the white 
man, whom he (‘xeeK as an indelatigable, 
un])retentioiis, and at the same time in- 
leliigeiit woikman, thereby lowering the 
value of white la])Our and dejaeriating 
wag(\s. 

Accordingly the policy of Australia 
and America is directed toward the 
prevx’ntion ot Cliinese immigration by 
all possible means, as mueh Irom the 
subjective standpoint ot jiistitiable 
self-defence as from an iiibo'n instinct. 
We must not, however, shut our (*yes 
to the tact tliat th(; Chmainaii 
might put torwartl the same 
claims on mis sidc-ilhchad 
the power. It is tlHMctore with 
the white race a simjde question of sell- 
helj) in the hard struggle for existence. 
When we consider the protound differences 
of the forces brou^it into ])lay in the 
contact of the spheres of expansion of the 
yellow and white races upon the Pacific 
Ocean, a final ^solution of this ditficult 
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problem must appear still very remote. 
On the other hand, it becomes more and 
more evident that the part which the 
island world shut in by the Pacific Ocean 
has played in the shaping of the history 
of the world is not yet concluded, but, 
on the contrary, is destined to jiroducc* e\ en 
greater effects in the luture. The island 

..X r groups of Polynesia. Micro- 
Stream of ^ ^ J AT 1 • 1*1 

Chinese MelaiU'sia, in which 

IP . .. new half-caste iKipulatioiis ar(‘ 

Emigration deN’cloped from the inter¬ 

mixture of white men and Polynesians, 
seem adapted for intercepting such ]>art 
of the Chinese, stream of emigration as is 
not mainly direct(‘d to the gold-fields of 
Australia and North Ametica : and it is 
]iroba])le that, owing to tlu' extensive 
subdivision which of nec'essity got‘s cm 
in these localities, this ]X)rtion may become* 
absorbed in the other racial (‘lemeiits. 

The (‘astern margin of the Pacific— 
the American continent—''(•(‘ms specially 
desigiK'd for co-o[)('rating in this gradual 
work ot unifK'atiun. This view will probably 
iiH'et witli as little favour in thc‘ Ihiited 
States as will the suggestion that that 
country, still exubc'rant in its youthful 
stiength, can expend to c‘xerci>e its 
influeiKV lor ever. It looks, in tact, as 
it America were the (oiitinent which, 
alter being for a long time inhalnted by a 
single race, is suddcmly about to collect 
all races upon its soil. We have no more* 
striking ])rool ol the lorce of oceanic 
mtlnence and the historical inpiortance ot 
navigation. The’ mutual lelations ol the 
different raevs of America toward each 
otlier are very variatilc*. J'he Indians ot 
('entral and South America, who led a 
settled, agricultural, and-^according to 
their light—civilised kind ol lile m states 
ot Ihc'ir cwn lormalion, were naturally 
unable to withdraw tliemsclvc*s fiom the 
inlluences of tlie white man to the same 
extent as tlie nomad hunting jxipulaticms 
of North America and tlie wild trilxcs ol the 
^ . South. 1 'hc civilised Indians 
ives consequences of 

America ‘‘'UbjexTion, and henc'e Inrnished 
rich material for the formation 
of mixed races. The tmnting and primitive 
races, on the other hand, avoided all con¬ 
tact with the white man except in a hostile 
sense: they have Accordingly suffered 
annihilation in the unequal combat, and 
]ia\'e had to leave their settlements in the 
hands of those who have sjij^iplanted ^hem. 
The whites, in their turn, esj^ecially in 
Iii 8 


the frojucal zone, have shown lhem.selves 
neither willing nor able to bear the 
heavy burden of bodily labour on their 
own shoulders, and have therefore fastened 
it ii])on Ihose of the subjected race.s. 
Where tlie latter were not jirescnt in suffi¬ 
cient abundance, or where' their physical 
strength was not equal to tlie perform¬ 
ance of the liarcl task demanded of them, 
other means ot obtaining the necessary 
relief wf're resorted to. 'J hc' institution of 
negro .slavery in America forms one of 
the saddest chapters in the otlierwisc^ 
brilliant history ot the while rac'e; and 
though the nineteenth century may rest 
with the consciousness of having removaxl 
this stiameful institution from the Nc'w 
World, and of having thus —at least 
jiartially—atonc'd for the sins of its 
lathc'is, this docs not turiiish any justifi- 
eation for letting pride at this act ot 
civilisation l)aiiish our h'cling ot shame 
h)r the old moral wrong. 

As things arc' to-day, Americ'a lorms th(* 
c'cntre whithc'r stream the surplus poini- 
lations ot all (he ronlments. It cannot 
resist this tide ol immigration, inas¬ 
much a*^ there is still ])lenty ol 
sjiace tor its reception. “ In 
this cnicilde,” says Friedrich 
Katzc'l, “ all the ditterent races 
of mankind will bec'ome intermingled ; 
there will, ot c'ourse, be case's of retro¬ 
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gression or ‘ throwing back ’ in ttiis process, 
l)iit liastard races, when tbc'V are prc})On- 
(lerant. have a considerable adv antage over 
pure rac'es.” At the time ot its discovery 
by Furopeans. Amc'rica was inhabited by 
a single race alxDut wliose numbers we have 
no information^ but they certainly can¬ 
not have been very great. J'he densely 
populate 1 Indian States ot Central and 
South America formed mere oases within 
im])()pulated deserts. At the jiresent day, 
of its ioo,cx)o,(xjo inhabitants, ()0,ooo,o(x> 
bc'lcmg to the wliite race, 10,000,000 
to tlie black, (gcx)(),oc)o to the red, 200,000 
to the yellow, and some 2o,(x>o,ooo to 
different mixed race's. In this calculation 
are comprised tlie negro half-castcs, to 
whom the pure negroes, however, are as 
one to four. Since this considerably in¬ 
creases the total of the mixc'd races, we 
may a.ssume that about a fourth of the 
total population of America consists 
of mixed races. Now, every pure race can 
furnish the material for the formation of 
a mixed race, while the reverse is im- 
pos.sible ; fartlier, every mixed race, in 
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the gradual crumbling away of neighbour¬ 
ing races, grows at their expense by ab¬ 
sorbing the fragments. From these con¬ 
siderations it would aj)j)ear that America 
is likely, in the near future, to be the scene 
of a great and general fusion of races. 

While the eastern margin of the Pacific 
basin appears in a state of active fer¬ 
mentation juTgnant with events, its 
western margin also is being aroused into 
tresh activity. We have already remaiked 
on th(‘ ap])earanco on the Pacific coasts 
ol Asia of the greatest continental Power 
in the world ; we have seen how Australia 
lias liecome an excellent point ot support 
to the greatest naval Power ; we are daily 
watching the intenvsting etforts at coloni¬ 
sation made by France, by the I’nited 
Stales, and by the Cierman Ernjun*. It 
IS tlierefore of special imjiortance to 
consider the jiecnliar altitude assumed 
by the ancient civilised 
n a t i o n s, the heredilai y 
])ossessors ot East('rn Asia, 
toward the successful invasion 
ol the Pacific by lh(‘ white 
rai'e, whi('h has now bec'ome 
a inattei of history. Injajian, 
about the middle ol tin* 
ninelei'iith ciMitury, a com- 
plete revolution was effected \r^ 

with surprising suddenness. 

Since that lime the Japanese 
—or at least the influential i W 
classes among them—have 
been seized with a veritable 
passion tor adopting all the * 
institutions and customs of Boui 

the white nation.',, even to 
th(‘ (‘xteiit of imitating th(‘ir 
external ajii^earance in dress. The condi¬ 
tions are different in China. 'J'here, m 
spite ol the multiplication of points oi 
contact, we meet as yet with little com- 
juehension of, and r(*s])onse to, European 
methods. On the contrary, it opposes to 
the invasion of the white race the mechan¬ 
ical obstacles of its immense superiority 
in number and density of population ; 
and, more than this, it meets this invasion 
A**'* A exjransion on its own 

ofYcIlL ^^hich, in si)itc of its 

Races a})parently ])acific character, 
forms, for the very reason of 
its being unavoidable, an extremely 
menacing factor. The waves of Chinese 
emigration radiate in all directions, but 
farthest to the side of least re.sistance— 
that is, across the Pacific Ocean. Here 
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■ neighbour- will of necessity lie jicrformed the first 
nse by ab- act of the inevitable struggle between 
these con- the white and yellow races™ a struggle 
lat America viewed wath much dread and fraught with 
)e the scene ^ much danger from the standpoint of 
f races. ^ . (*thnoIogical history. Thus, if 

the Pacific we cast a final backw'ard glance 

active fer- of Races over the Pacific, it apjiears at 
ivents, its * first as an element ot separa- 
iroused into tion and differentiation, assigning local 
y remaiked limits to the various divisions or branche^^ 
cific coasts of the human race and providing them 
.^ntal Power with the oj)}K)rtunity of accentuating and 
w Australia jxu j^etuating ])eciiliarities ot type. Since 
ot support this task has been comjdided, the ocean 
kve are daily slowly and gi adually, reversing its ])ur])ose, 

; at coloni- is destroying its own work, and tends 
the I’nited in an o])po^ite direction as an element 
anjiin*. It ot union, thus pnsenting us with a 
»ortance to true image ot tlie eternal (drculating 
le assumed stream ol Xatiin'. The same glance 
r(‘\H‘als to us yellow, red, 
brown, and black races 

t s«'tthng ui)on the coasts and 

tolerating one anothei ; soon, 

only two important elements 
DE BOUGAINVILLE as natural antagonists u]K)n 

wohI' ■^>•'>7'^ of 

piepared and ready lor the 
The condi- tray: they are the ancient indigenous yellow 

'J'here, m race and the newly arrivetl white race, 

f points oi Both are ably and well represented: the 

little com- yellow by the Japam'se and Cliinese, 

, Juiropean the white by the English and North 

op])oses to Amerit'an. 

le mechan- In the recent war the .Wi'st di'clined to 
superiority recognise the struggle as the beginning of a 

lopulation ; battle lor su]>n‘macy between the white 

lis invasion and the yellow races ; on the (ontrary, it 

in its own showed its readine.ss to admit Japan into 

itc of its the comity of nations, rejecting the theory 

character, ot inherent antagonism. It the time 

7 reason of should come when the yellow and the 

extremely white rise up against each other in a 

of Chinese death grapple, EurojIb will repent of her 

:tions, but standing lilool in the Russo-Japanese 

csistance— War. Whether she was w'ise in acting on 

ean. Here the higher hope,^imc alone can show. 
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